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in Coins, Medals, Tokens, 
Paper Money, Curios. 


Guttag’s Currency Guide, 130 p. cloth 
Spanish Topaz, fine faceted 

Chinese Hard Green, Jade 

Green Aventurine Faceted Stone 
Large Faceted Scotch Topaz 

5 Mixed Opal Stones 

5 Small Faceted Aquamarines, lot 





U . $5 Gold, 1834, fine 
U. S. $3.00 Gold, 1854. very fine 
U. S. $2.50 Gold, 1834-7, fine 
U. S. $1.00 Gold, fine 
U. S. $1 Gold McKinley, unc, 
Genuine Calif. Gold $1.00, very fine 
Genuine Calif, Gold '/2 Dollar, very fine 
Genuine Calif. Gold "ra Dollar, unc, Ceylon Moonstone, fine cut stone 
Spanish Piece of Eight, $1 Brilliant White Crystal Drop Pendant 
Japan, Oblong Old Card Money F Fine Faceted Amethyst Stone 
Cuban 5 Cent Notes, 100 for ; New Zealand Fine Jade Ring Stone 
100 Handsome Postwar Notes ° 5 diff. Fine Cut Gems 
Gen. Mifflin (Rev’n.), Gov. Pa. Vellum Docu- Small aenuine Emerald Stone 
ment, signed, very fine f Large Pink Sapphire (scientific, full hardness, 
$100 C. S. A. Interest Note, very fine : coldness, brilliance) 
50 Mixed Foreign Coins, or Notes : Large Byzantine Gold Coin, old 
Old Heavy Dump Indian Coin ‘ rig Spanish '4 Doubloon, very good ... 
Peter the Great Kopek, very sood F Ss. 2 Doilar, before 1840 
Cufic Glass Coin, A. D. 800-1200 .. ‘ vu" S. '4 Dollar, before 1840 
Sassanian Broad Silver Drachm, very fine 7 25 diff. Foreign Coins, lot 
Isle Man, or Gibraltar Conper ; Egypt Prehistoric Beads, 3 for 
Handsome Bronze Art Medal J U. S. Dollar, 1798, fine 
Sarawak or Borneo Coin F U. S. Doilar, 1802, fine 
Geo. IV or Wm. IV, Penny, copper - R U. S. Cent, 1910 S. Mint, red unc. 
Maunday 1 or 2 Penny, silver ‘ Mite Bible, complete, imported, 872 pp., Imit. 
Edward VI! Shilling, very good : Morocco cover, illustrated, perfect little book. 
Elizabeth Shilling B ST ee , Se OE 8056 vcr ts csaeiwietee cence : 
James |! Shilling sis ott Babylonian Inscribed Tablet. B. C. 2,000 
Charles | Shilling : oft Broken Bank Note, 75 years old, fine 
Mediaeval Enalish Groat | as . U. S. $5.00 D. Mint, rare and fine, old 
Elizabeth Dated 6 Pence Soe - U. S. $5.00 Charlotte C. Mint, fine, old 
Polish Silver, Jno. Casimir sae i U. S. $5.00 C. C. Mint, old, rare, fine 
Same, John Sobieski, with head ... ete A $20 St. Gaudens, 1907, Roman date, very fine ... 
Dominica or Baroda Coin < Indian Coin with Animal, old 
Boquet Souor S. S. &C. '2P.... n Turquoise Wampum Bead, rare 
Wash.-Lafayette Dollar, fine : Cowrie Money, from African coast 
U. S. Half Dime, very fine ; j Newspaper before 1790, fine and rare 
U. S. Cent, 1802 or 1803, good - Silver Dollar before 1873, our selection 
U. S. Twenty Cent Coin, 00d ; Uncirculated '. Dime, 1860 .. 
Greek Silver Coin, B. C. 336, very good ........ ‘ 5 Copper Nickel Cents, lot 
Nepaul Silver, 3 varieties, lot .. soeuieets ‘ Very Fine Small Ancient Roman Coin 
Gal. Valeria MB Roman Coin, fine ew ediece ees J Fine Fossil Sharks Teeth, from S. C. 
Max. Daza MB Roman Coin, fine p Very Fine Roman Clay Lamp, 150 A. D. 
Max. Hercules MB, very fine. Roman Coin ...... : Egyptian Bronze Weight, B. C. 1.000 
Eayptian, Old 1st Bronze, very aood, rare ...... ; New Graduated Chinese Amber Bead Necklace. 
. S. Cent, 1864, with L., fine Beas ; Fine Old Venetian Bead Necklace 
Eagle Cent, 1858, larze letters, fine perth EEE is F 5 diff. Foreian Silver Dollars 
German Silver Thaler, fine .. ‘ 19 diff. Sma!l Foreian Silver, 
Nero or Hadrian Tetradrachm. very good : Mediaeval English Silver Penny, fine 
English Victory Medal, awarded ... Me E Old Persian Shah Silver Coin 
Ancient Egyptian Beads, 100 for ................ Rothenberg 25 View Pef., as new, coin ... 
Ancient Egyptian Bead Necklace ; . Wolf & Twins Coin, A. D. 335, Rome, fine 
Scarab, very good, original A Md. Boone or Texas '/ Dollar, new, each 
Kruger Penny, 1898, red, unc. . 4 Fine Consular Roman’ Denarius 
Civil War Tokens, 4 varieties ‘ 5 diff. Fine Imoerial Roman Denarii 
Small Medals, 6 varieties : Julius Caesar, fine denarius 
S = 4 eet as new . Gordian, very fine Roman denarius 
. S. ote. as new . . ian, i l enariu 
U. S. Cent, 1847, date double struck é pounce iy 4 pag ag ie gai . - 
5 diff. Hindu Dump Coins, all old .... ......... 5 gu: Mod p ri 
Gilbert Book on Cents of 1796 x Hadrian, fine Roman denartus | 
Gilbert Book on U. S. '% Cents Marc Anthony. very fine denarius 
Money of Bible, illustrated booklet pacer : Philip 1, commemorative denarius 
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THE ABOVE SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. Registry fee extra. Retail lists free. 
Catalog of Public Sales to bidders only. 

WANTED TO BUY THE FOLLOWING FOR CASH: JU. S. Gold Coins before 1834; U. S. Silver 
Proof Sets or Partial Sets before 1880; Indian Head Cents of the San Francisco Mint dated 1908 and 
1909: Also Small Cents dated 1871, 1872 and 1877: Fine Colonial and Continental Notes;. Signed North- 
ern Broken Bank Notes; Pine and Oak Tree Money; Gobrecht Dollars of 1836, 1838 and 1839; Commem- 
orative Gold and Silver Coins of the U. S. A. 

WE WILL CATALOG AND SELL YOUR COIN COLLECTION FOR YOU IN NEW YORK. 
Write us. We are in business since 1895. Coin Sales since 1903. In New York since May, 1904,—Oldtimers. 


1934 PREMIUM BOOK. 100 pages, 28 plates, U. S. and Foreign. Last Word in Books 
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THE ELDER COIN & CURIO CORPORATION NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥. 


TMM AT 





HOBBIES published monthly by Lightner Publishing Corporation, 2810 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Vol. 39, No. 12. $1.00 per 
year; Canada $1.75; Foreign $1.50. Entered as second class matter April 15, 1931 at the Post Office 
at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Collectors and Dealers Reference Directory 





For $3.00 you can list your name and address and five words (total not to exceed fourteen 
words, or three lines) for twelve consecutive months In the Collectors’ and Dealers’ Reference 


Directory. 


No classification accepted for less than a year, 


This service will place your name be’ore the largest consolidated list of general collectors 
in the country, and will bring you hundreds of letters from other collectors of allied subjects. 








AUTOGRAPHED FIRST EDITIONS 
P. D., 4154 S. Hobart Blvd., Los Angeles, om. 
Author “Fireside Yarns—1001 Nights,” $1, postpa 


BOOKS 
Associated Library Exchange, 15 W. 44th Street, New 
York. Fine Sets and Bindings, Unusual, Rare, 
all Subjects. 
, 64 McAllister St., San Francisco, Calif. 
and Rare Books, Autographs. All kinds of Prints, 
Russell, Cruickshank, Celebrities, Ships, etc. 5 
Bilison, C. W., 701 W. Lenawee, Lansing, Mich. 
Edition, Rare Books. Send Want Lists. 
Heartman, Metuchen, N. J. Americana, Printed and in 
Manuscript. Expensive material only. Established 
years, ja63 
Swan the Bookhunter, 1144 Broadway, Bog me Wash. 
Out of Print and Rare Books. Prompt Service, 853 
CANES 
Cooke, B., Box 12, Glencoe, Illinois. 
historical value, unusual design or material. 
CIGARETTE CARDS 
Gooding, Alexander S., 354 Norwich 
England. Interesting, instructive, ideal. 


CURIOS 

Ponchaji, B., Wimbridge, Grant Rd., Bombay, India. Na- 

tives. Afganistan. British Colonies. Ivory. Mother 

of Pearls. d53 

Sturtevant’s Antique & Curio Shop, 9320 Waters, Seattle, 

Wash. Buy, Sell. Large Illustrated Lists, 16c. a12 
DIME NOVELS 

, Charles, 1525 West 12th St., Brooklyn, p 2 

ime novels bought and exchanged. je35 

Couch, M. Bertrand, Post Office Box 2297, San Francisco, 

Calif. Buys, Sells, Exchanges Dime Novels. 053 
ENTOMOLOGY 

R. C. Casselberry, 71 Price Ave., Lansdowne, Pa, Want 

lists solicited: ’ Students collections. my53 

EPITAPHS 
Bethel, W., 166 W. Van Buren, Chicago, Mil. Wants 
photos of queer grave stone epitaphs. Camera = 


write me. a 
FIREARMS 

Kipp, Niverville, N. Y. Wants old Colts, Flint- 

lock F Ptetols and Revolving Rifles. mh35 

Porter, John is nity Hills, zeesn, Georgia. Wanted 

old Colt Pistols in fine condition. mh53 

“Shifr,”’ Noth, Woodstock, New Hampshire. For 60 years, 

the best for less. Relics. Moderns, mh365 

—, Garland, Los Angeles. Wants engraved, old 

oddities, freaks, oy multiple shot Sinneln. 153 

White House, The, (Walter C. White, Jr.), Main s 
Ashburnham, Mass. Antiques, giass, ints, guns. au35 

GEMS — MINERALS — ROCKS 

R., 65 Nassau St., New York City. Importer 

of Cultured Pearls, Jades, Stone Carvings. mh35 

EK. Karelsen & Co., Inc., 15 West 44th St., New York 

City. Importers Chinese Jades, including Gem wr 


Nathan, Max Co., Inc., 68 Nassau, New York City. 
Importers, Dealers. Pearls, Precious Stones, Rough 
Gems, Cameos. 3 

INDIAN RELICS 
R. B., P. O. Box 192, Oakland, Calif. Prehistoric 
and Modern Baskets, artifacts, Navajo blankets, ap36 

Boudeman, Donald, 234 South Brudick, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Sarg rg Sells, Exchanges, Extensive a 


Geode, Geo. C., 711 BH. Maple St., one. © Calif, Baskets, 
Beadwork, Eagle Feather War Bo 353 

H. J. H., 231 E. 15th St., Indianapolis, oe ‘Wanted: - 
Indian (metal) tomahawks with handle. 

Bunt, E. P., Palo Alto, Calif. Rete | in Old and sine 
Navajo ‘Indian and Spanish Blankets. 53 

KEY WINDING WATCHES 

Spellman, Fred I., the T. T. wntite Shop, 236 Plant 
Ave. Tampa, Florida. Key - Winding 
Watches, Clocks, Guns. 453 


Wants canes of 
jly53 


Road, Ipswich, 
Lists free. 
063 


N. 








LINCOLNIANA 
Lackey, H, W., 858 B. 39th St., Chicago, IM. 
Buy or Exchange, 
MARINE 
Soe, Percy Loomis, 58 W. 8th St., New York City. 
Ship Photos and Marine Views for Collectors and 
Decorators. jaé3 


Want to 
mh35 


MISCELLANEOUS 
“Come eieat iat 125 "hobbies, en : Allahabad, 
ndia. a es; embers, 15,000; 
Countries, 160.” Particulars 5c. mys 
Ganey, M. P., Gillespie, Tl. I want transportation tokens 
and playing cards. Buy sell and exchange, a53 
Liebert, Adolph, 518 Goodell, Green Bay, Wis. News- 
papers, Magazines, Post Cards Exchange. 853 
Littlecote Stamp Shop, Incorporated, 249 Genesee St., 
Utica, New York. Catering to stamp and coin $33 


lectors, 
Cosmopolitan, 119 Luk Toate 


erganz, Allahabad, India. 

Lucky Talismans, 50 cents; set 7 different, $3.00. 
MUSEUMS 
Gargoyle Museum, Richlandtown, Pa. & Milles from 
Quakertown. State Highway 212. Antiques, General 
ine, my35 
NUMISMATICS 

Bolender, M. Orangeville, Iinois, Holds 
my3s 


a Dealer, 
large auction gales. 
3933 Cloverhill Road, Baltimore, 
Large Cen 


Cockey, Edward W., 
Maryland. Commemorative Coins. 
Wanted Wholesale, 


Dickmann, L, H., Box -. Covington, 


zy. Will swap or 
buy Commemorative Coins from ‘Coil lectors. 


058 


Sasson, Joseph, Coin Dealer, 48 West 18th St., New York 
City. Cash Paid for Coins. ja63 
Westheimer, Eugene F., = Walnut Street, Cincinnati 
Ohio. Write me concerni ng Fractional Currency. nbs 


Wismer, D. C., Numismatist, Hatfield, Pennsylvania. 
Paper Money. my3s 
NOVELTIES 

Hesse, Herman, 210 Hamfiton, Clifton, N. J. 
card into a letter opener, Send 16c. 


OLD FOUNTAINS PENS 


I turn your 
nb3 


hee Fountain Pen Exchange, 36 8. State St., Chicago, 
4 Ii. hange. ja56 


New Pens for Old—For Sale or Exc! 


PRINTING 


Atlas Distributing Co., 1814 Bedford Ave., Pitts 
Pa. 2,000 Business Cards neatly printed, $1.50. 


RUGS 
Garrett, John EL, 165 Bryant MeMen, Mass. Hooked 
are es. Deen nee een 063 


Ps a 
Lexington Ave., New York. 
Associated Coin & Stamp Coe., 101 Tremont 8&t., 
Raftroad, — Lithography. 
United States—Good Mixtures. 
John H., 30 Page Toronto, Canada. Sete, 
Packets, Mixtures, Price List 
a ~ Joseph, 48 West 18th St., New York City, Bers 
aid for U. S, Mint Stamps jaés 
Sev Ponca 
egth, Fone Stamps. 
standard . Store, 50 Douglas 
‘and Price 10c. 


smith yy 601 South 
Biock, 
tre,” 50, Douglas Elook, Omaha 
zz Gs 
Coins 
wore Rae, 718 Rn 8t., eee Va 
U. S. postage stamps 


au 


Mason, 
Curios, 


Fee. oot Myers, Sree, Freed yet 
SHIP MODELS 
oore, Dennis, 370 Sh: 
models and nautical things. | 
STAMPS 
Mass. Also Circus, W: 
Battles, Frank H., 1404 Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ice List. mh35 


Trade Unused U. 
me... 1708 S&S. Main 8t, HEikhart, ee 
Three List, 


(SEE ANTIQUES DEPARTMENT FOR ANTIQUE DEALER® LISTINGS) 
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WANTED TO BUY: 


6 times; 2c per word, 12 times. 
for errors. 





THE MART 


SELLERS, DEALERS AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


Two cents per word, 1 time; 3 times “it the price of 2; 12 times for the price of 6, 


Five cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 times: 3c per word, 
(Cash in advance.) Please write your copy plainly, otherwise we cannot be held responsible 


We Do Not Furnish Checking Copies on Want Ads 

To those advertising on a six months or yearly contract 
copy may be changed each month. 
pie Ms =" reach us by the tenth of the month preceding 


To insure insertion new 








We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 








WANTED TO BUY 








WANTEDO—Old unusable scra: 
Highest prices id. 
= ee St., Akron, Ohio 


WANTED—Large and small Currier & 
Ives prints. State title, condition, price. 
Also period antique furniture. Address— 
Collector, 408 Church St., Greensboro, 
N. ap3001 


JOHN ROGERS PLASTER GROUPS, 
give date, condition and price. Also o 
nal catalogues of Rogers “Groupe and 
data on life of John Ww. 
ese, 2001 North 
Chicago. 


tote dad ag _ 











“The Firat Bird -. the 


y Kinnel and Foster % 
RY an. — Cayuga Co., Williamsville 





Page PIN BUTTONS bearing name of 
Full description first letter.—J. B. 
Miler 278 Hobart St., Perth —, 
N. £12462 





WANTED TO BUY — Petrified fish, 
couamon, animals, plants, fruits ont — 
les.—Lee Bertillion, Mineola, T 





OLD DOLLS—AII kinds, also doll heads 
and parts.—Marguerite Dilley, 672 Hills- 
dale Ave., Akron, Ohio. mh346 


WANTED—All types of old machantoal 
toy banks used years ago. Please give 
complete description and 

responding. ‘cae ‘4 
brook Rd., Stamford, Conn apl2423 


WE BUY Constitution Collections.— 
The Naval Dock, 248 Park Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass. £305 


SPEAKEASY CARD 
Speakeasy, c/o Hobbies 











10¢ EACH.— 
agazine. mhp 


WANTED—Steamship Company adver- 
tising folders and guide books printed be- 
fore 1920. Photographs and postcard pic- 
tures of passenger and freight steam- 
boats.—Robert McRoberts, 647 Washing- 
ton Avenue, Belleville, New Jersey, 

m1h3211 





3c CASH FOR EACH BICENTENNIAL, 
Park or Commemorative pre-cancel, and 
Maine postmarks I can use or exchange 
for antique china.—R, M. Savage, Bing- 
ham, Maine. mh3001 


-. , Tort; 2 He 


po Munro, 
n, 1526 W. 12th 8&t., 
f86p 


HAVE YOUR snapshot rolls developed 
at reasonable price! One roll from small- 
est size te and including No. 116 — de- 
veloped and 8 prints made for 25c, Addi- 
tional prints 3c each. Enlargements: 6 x 7, 
30c; 8 x 10, 60c. — Edwin Brooks, 1454 
South Harding Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 012p 








WANTED TO BUY—Books and Pam- 
phlets on Michigan, by Michigan authors. 
Pictures, anything on early Michigan.— 
Mrs. Andrew Ness, 921 Douglas Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. mh369 





BEER LABELS WANTED. Will pay 
cash for 3.2 beer labels that I can use. 
Send your labels and receive my offer 
by return mail.—Schlader, 208 N. Central, 
Chicago. mh3611 





WANTED FOR CASH — Canes, staffs, 
antique and others of historical value, 
Must be genuine. Write fully with prices 
and references.—A. H. ey, 1480—24th 
St., National City, Calif. je6001 


|! WANT TO PURCHASE Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 6 Bulletins of the Railway and Loco- 
motive Historical Society, Inc. Would like 

hear also from motive print col- 
lectors and from collectors of Lincolniana. 
—E. L. Bangs, 3110 Windsor Ave., Balti- 
more, ° £3661 


WANTED—Old dime novels, all kinds; 
also early periodicals and pamp phiets 
printed in’ California. — James Madison, 
1376 Sutter St., San Francisco, 

jei2252 


CIGARETTE CARDS leathers, | silks of 
U. 8. series—Van Brakle, Crown Point, 
Y. mh366i 











PIPES, STEINS, TOBACCO JARS, 
Flasks, Pewter, Colonial Carved Walnut 
Wall Shelf, Italian Carved Bottle Stop- 
per, Chinese angi Carved Cane, Wood- 
en Dutch Shoes, Banjos, Postcard Album, 
Postcards, Tokens, Old Exposition Souv- 
enirs, Almanacs, Americana, Lincolniana, 
Signed Etchings, Indian Books, Candle- 
sticks, Candle Stand, Bound Magazines, 
Back Hobbies. — Law, 415% E. Monroe, 
Springfield, Ill tfc001 





MOUNTS for your insects. New on 
market.—Ed. Rizzo, Cold Spring, *, - 





FOR SALE—“Companion”’ bicycle, ride 
side by side on two wheels. ‘en 
$45.—McDougald, Kanawha, Iowa. mh4652 


COLLECTORS ATTENTION. Early 
American silver and miniatures. Jew 
from all over the world. Old Englis 
vinaigrettes, snuff and patch boxes, 
skewers, rat tail spoons, creamers, rings 
and seal stones engraved with coats-of- 
arms. — Frederick T. Widmer, 31 West 
Street, Boston, Mass. (Established 1844.) 
Correspondence solicited, ap3045 








WANTED TO SELL — Foreign post- 
cards, autograph letters, inaugural ball 
souvenir, 1899. Address — N. Lewis, 134 
4th Street, Fond du Lac, Wis. f1011 





BUTTONS WANTED—Red Cross, Tub- 
erculosis, War. Write what you have, 
, ioatiadaai Griggs Ave., Teaneck Pf 

: m 





WANTED — Carved wooden butter 
molds. State pattern, size, price. Also 
small old kitchen tools. — Spaeth, 1255 
Jackson Ave., Lakewood, Okio. £308 








FOR SALE (Miscellaneous) 














WANT BOOKS on circus _ publish- 
ed prior to 1900. Circus lith phs of 
1860 to 1899 Clippers, Dramatic News, 
clown song books of prior to 105 —Chas, 
Bernard, Riverside, Sav: regia. 

é&pp 


CANES — Must be unusual in design, 
material or history. Send photo or sketch. 
Describe fully.—B. e- 
wood Drive, Glencoe, Ill. jai2672 


WANTED — Names and addresses of 
ee Bere, E 
"912408 


WANTED—Minilature articles. Will bu 
or trade.—Box 388, Pacific Grove, = 4 
au 














WANTED—Anything pertaining. to pi- 


rates, old doubloons, chests, weapons, 

books, pictures, old ship models, ship in- 
struments, old glass. What have you 
matey? Also want old books on early 
Wisconsin history. — Dennis Moore, 370 
Lexington Ave., New York City, jeizeei 


“RIDE YOUR HOBBIES” — Mine are 
Paper Money of all varieties and issues, 
except Foreign U. S. Coins in mixed lots, 
Civil War and Political Envelopes, Lin- 
colniana. Correspondence solicited.—John 
E. Morse, Hadley, Mass. tfcs6 


ANTIQUES—Rare Currier Prints, Rare 
blown glass, Historical and hip ‘flasks, 
Paperweights, Cup Plates, Pattern Glass, 
Historical China, Early silver, Pewter, 
Chintz, Pottery, "Early Lighting, Overlay 
lamps, ed ‘powder horns, Guns, In- 
dian relics, Autographs and documents 
and hundreds of Miscellaneous items. 
Priced catalogue of over one thousand 
items, 25c. Invaluable as reference to 
dealers and collectors.—J. E. Nevil, Madi- 
sonville, Cincinnati, Ohio. myl12c 


BARQUES IN PINCH BOTTLES from 
$4 dozen to $18 dozen in 4 sizes. Appro- 
priate for paperweights, book ends, etc. 
Delightful and unusual gifts. Also lamp 
bases with ships. Send money order and 
sufficient postage. Everything nautical. 
Want to communicate with ship model 
builders. — Dennis Moore, 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. au35ic 








OLD RARE LOUISVILLE GLASS 
Works blown Pontil colored medicine 
prescription bottles; spider web, 1870 % 
pint flasks; fancy lettered cut glass 
blown Belgium bar bottles with glass 
stoppers; metal jiggers; miniature old 
crockery ointment jars; old fancy toilet 
bottles; oldtime fancy valentines; old 
German china doll heads; celluloid but- 
tons; Civil, World War posters; litho- 
graphs Kentucky trotting race horses; 
Indian glass and amber beads; cigar 
bands; Kentucky guns; swords; postage 
Christmas seal stamps; Japanese prints; 
cameos. Wholesale, no lists issued. Act 
— —Art Antique Storage Co., 109 S. 

6th St., Lowisville, Ky. ap30801 





FOR SALE — Tiny arrows, beautiful 
material, fine workmanship. Closing a 
guns, horns and books (25th year). 
and 25c arrow one dime.—Jake oaton: 
921 Marion, Centralia, Washington. A236 

my: 





FROM THE TROPICS—Bird and small 
mammal skins prepared, either for mount- 
ing or for museums, Live birds and live 
animals. Uncut and ‘unpolished rocks and 
minerals. Woods. Botanical specimens, 
live or prepared for Herbarium — espe- 
cially Orchids. Insects of all kinds.— 
James B. Edwards, Minas de Oro, 
Honduras, Central America. £3765 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS before 1910 
wanted for cash. Write—Buxbaum, 1811 
East Wood Place, Milwaukee, Wis. mh306 





STEER ggheags FOR SALE — 
feet spread. Lee Bertillion, eg 
Texas. my12462 














February, 1935 








PHOTOGRAPHIC 








INCOME FROM YOUR CAMERA in- 
stead of expense. Low-cost, home course 
teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tre- 
mendous demand. n good money 
wherever you live. Free beak. —Univer- 
sal Photographers, Dept. H, 10 West 33rd 





St., New York. jai1267S 
KODAK FINISHING 
ROLL DEVELOPED, any size, one 


fancy border print from each negative, 
30c. Enlargement free. — Hulls Photo 
Service, National Kodak Finishers, An- 
derson, Ind, ap3612 








LINCOLNIANA 





HOBBIES 


WANTED 

Letters and diaries written by resi- 
dents of California, Oregon, and Ne- 
vada back of 1860. Particularly those 
describing living conditions or inter- 
esting events, Continually adding to 
my collection and will buy any of the 
above. Also books, pamphlets, views, 
or any written or printed items on 
California, Oregon, and Nevada. 


H. C. HOLMES 
320 Pershing Drive 


Oakland, Calif. 








LINCOLNIANA — “Our Lincoln Cent” 
Curio, 10c. ‘Lincoln Coin Puzzle,” 50c. 
Duotone Artprint Portrait Lincoln, 50c. 
Artprint Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, 25c. 
“Lincoln Checkerboard Puzzle,’ 25c. All 
five, $1.50.—Lincoln Publishers, Shippens- 
burg, Pa. 051 








GENEAOLOGY 








WE SPECIALIZE IN SUPPLYING 
MUSEUMS AND COLLEGES 


with Alaska Indian ang Eskimo relics 
at reasonable prices. Approval shipments 
to responsible parties. tfe 


Ye Olde Curiosity Shop 


Established 1899 by J, E. STANDLEY 
COLMAN DOCK SEATTLE, WASH, 





~ | 





OUR FACES are open books (could we 
but read them) and our autographs 
vibrate with temperamental qualities’ of 
mind and heart. This is my hobby. 
Sketches one dollar. Mary Hannah 
Booth, Author’s Nook, 7 Westville Road, 
Plaistow, N. H. mh12256 





A FASCINATING hobby! Let us oe 4 
re u trace Frag family history.—Ameri 

reese. 44 Jackson Place, Washington, . 
ap. 








PLAYING CARDS AND JU. S. 
TRANSPORTATION TOKENS 
wanted for my collection. Have duplicate 
cards and tokens and other items to ex- 
change. Will buy for cash if preferred. 

M. P. GANEY 


GILLESPIE - °- - ~- ILLINOIS 
fp 














MISCELLANEOUS 








TRADER’S BULLETIN—Contains hun- 

8 — hn Ads, 10c Bo None free! 
r of publication. 
Pabliched monthly ot, er’s Exchange, 
190 N. Wells St., icago, myp 


TABLES AND CHARTS made to order 


Carpenter, 342 Sigourney St., 
Conn. 


SWAPPERS’ FRIEND, R, 7, Saline, 
Mich. Interests all swappers, collectors, 
sportsmen. 60c year. Sample, 10c. mh12683 














are interested in Paper Money 
Indian’ Relies, Old Firearms, Locomotive 
Photos, why not send a stamp for my 
price lists? No reproductions and the 
prices are right. fp 


SCOTT H. CLARKE 
7211 Madison St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please mention “Hobbies.” 














SPECIMENS WANTED 


1, Will buy METEORITES 
of any size or character. Would 
appreciate information or referen- 
ces as to falls or owners of speci- 
mens, 

2. Native (natural- IRON—not 
iron ore, but the actual metal it- 
self, Interested in any piece or 
mass of metallic iron, found on 
surface or plowed up, if believed 
to be of natural origin. 


S. H. PERRY 











‘POSITION WANTED 


Geologist with M. S. degree from 
Geology University of Colorado 1934. Two 
years metallurgy Carnegie Inst. Tech. 
Two years business administration Wash, 
and Jeff. College. 

Desires permanent position with mu- 
seum, or mineral specimen establishment 
or corporation. Experienced collector, field 
work and payed research on minerals. 

AVID M. SEAMAN 
6321 see Street Pittsburg, Pa. 
ap3p 





until ‘ordered). 

















Learn to Write Humor 


PR ays humorists and columnists earn 

h as $150,000 yearly. I teach how— 

and elp present your work to editors 

and _—— Write for free a 
“HT. 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BUTTERFLY SPECIALS 
for FEBRUARY 


During the month of February we offer 
a free gift = butterflies with each order. 
N SMALL LOTS 
10 different po rer ns from Panama.$ .50 
10 different moths from Panama .... .50 
10 different beeties from Panama.. 50 
10 different butterfiles from India... .50 
10 different butterflies from Paraguay 
10 different butterflies from Brazil... 
10 Snitippites butterflies from the 
PIII vendhnccaddaeeccseseces 
10 different butterflies from Columbia 
10 different butterflies from Mexico.. 
25 different rene from any of 
the abov 1 
100 different butterflies from the 
WOrld Bt IAFGO ...ccccccccccccccces 5. 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 
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10 different Pieris .........-.ssee0-+-- 50 
10 different Argynnids — spots). 75 
10 different checker spots ..........- -90 
10 different Papillos ..........--.+-+- -85 
10 different Sulphurg ........ shvennes 1.00 
100 different moths .............--+++- 2.85 
Postage extra on “all orders. 
WE BUY 
‘living cocoons and chrysalids of butter- 


flies and moths. If you have anything to 
offer, kindly send prices, (no material 
We wish only unparasit- 
ized specimens, 

Our special offer of last month on 200 
— microscopes at $1.95 is still in 


"PACIFIC COAST BIOLOGICAL 
SERVIC 


2109 Bancroft Way Berkeley, Calif, 
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can be beautifully plated wit 
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them with SILVERITE. Objects made from CO 
SILVERITE. 

SILVERITE contains no other metal than 100% pure SILVER. It does not 
contain mercury or quicksilver, is safe to use, will not explode; nor injure fabrics. 


DEALERS WANTED 


to Distribute Silverite Botte 


Silverite Company of America 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 


SILVERITE po tisu 


RENEWS OLD~«SILVER 


Restore old metal objects and keep new ones new! Pour a little on a piece of 
soft cloth, rub a few strokes, rinse in clear, clean water. 

Worn SILVERWARE can be replated and made new; new SILVERWARE can 
be kept bright and sparkling. Many old SHEFFI 
Restore them to their natural lustre and beauty by replatin 


ELD pieces show through to 
PPER, BRASS, or BRONZ 


« O9¢ 


Suite 334 Chicago, Iilinois 








Name 


City 





SILVERITE COMPANY OF AMERICA. ~ 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Suite 334, Chicago, iMinois 
Please send me.......... 4 ounce bottles of SILVERITE at 65c per bottle. 
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New Things and Old 


HOBBIES 











HIS ISSUE. We read somewhere, 

while preparing this issue, that 
George Washington, father of our 
country, thought his hobbies import- 
ant enough to devote pages of his di- 
ary to them, and that Abraham Lin- 
coln, Civil War president, was tre- 
mendously interested in the somewhat 
strange hobby of birds’ nests. Were 
these two great Americans to return 
today would they not be surprised to 
know of the trails which men and 
women traverse to collect data con- 
cerning their lives? So great is the 
interest that it seems fitting each year 
to devote as much space as possible 
to Lincolniana and Washingtonia. If 
it seems, however, that Washingtonia 
is not balanced against Lincolniana, it 
is no fault of the Magazine or any 
collector in particular. The proximity 
of Lincoln compared with Washington 
makes the quest of Lincolniana easier, 
and hence hundreds of followers of 
this hobby compared to Washingtonia. 


BOY’S HEAVEN. Boys don’t 

leave the farm, especially when 
they have attractions like Francis 
Hammett, of Marysville, Kansas. At 
his father’s farm he has a cabin out- 
fitted with the things he most desires 
—a collection of eggs said to be ap- 
praised at $3,000, and a collection of 
taxidermy specimens. His collection 
is classified and arranged in cases, 
and the boy delights in showing it. 


OHN BROWN’S BODY. Collectors 

of John Brown, and there is said 
to be at least twelve of these in the 
United States, are rejoicing, no doubt, 
over the life-sized bronze statue of 
the famous Kansan which has been 
made for his home town, Ossawata- 
mie. The statue is the work of George 
Fite Waters, and was paid for by 
public subscription. It shows Brown 
a militant figure, topbooted, 6 feet 6 
inches height, with a gun strapped 
on his back. 


NEXPENSIVE THINGS. The moon 
is the limit when it comes to vari- 
ety in expensive things. Here is an- 
other angle on the scrap book idea, 
which is one of the most inexpensive 
of hobbies. Make a travelogue al- 
bum. It can show bits of scenery, 
cities, cathedrals, and bridges, nation- 
al characters, customs. Such a book 
will take you on journeys in the most 
inexpensive way. 


OVELTIES IN HOMES. It was 
no mere home that a fossil col- 
lector and geologist of Oregon de- 
signed and built for himself not long 


ago. It embodied the man’s hobbies 
in every detail, and added, so the 
neighbors said, a piece of architecture 
that the community found easy on 
the eyes. This collector made blocks 
of cement 18 inches square and in- 
laid them with fossils, veneered the 
whole, and then set them together to 
form an interesting design. In the 
rear outside wall, the initials of the 
owner, the year and the month were 
worked out in a sort of color effect. 
The collector carried his collecting in- 
stinct inside too, and placed perman- 
ently the other things dear to his 
heart. The walls of the entrance hall 
were made of solid crystal, shimmer- 
ing in the shadows of the sunlight, or 
the rays of the electric lights. The 
fireplace and hearth in the living 
room, he designed with all sorts of 
petrified things, alternating a design 
that included crystal. Another ex- 
ample of a collector who made use of 
a marvelous opportunity to live com- 
fortably with his hobby and spread 
its beautiful and interesting points 
on to others. 


ANIEL BOONE. This year being 
the 200th anniversary of the birth 

of Daniel Boone, a committee has set 
to work to create greater national 
understanding and appreciation of the 
romance and significance of pioneers 
and frontiersmen in American history. 


Charles C. Tressler, secretary of the 
Daniel Boone Memorial, has set forth 
some of the objectives of the society 
as follows: 


“The purchase of the original Boone 
homestead in Birdsboro, Berks county, 
Pennsylvania, and to establish there- 
on a perpetual shrine and memorial 
to our frontier folk. The old stone 
house in which Boone was born still 
stands on this old farm. The others 
in order of their importance are as 
follows: 


“The establishment of a national 
camp on the 155 acre Boone home- 
stead. 


“To help mark the old ‘Wilderness 
trails’ blazed by Daniel Boone in the 
various territories through which he 
traveled, and to encourage local and 
sectional efforts to commemorate the 
exemplary patriotic life of Daniel 
Boone and to coordinate these efforts 
into a nation-wide memorial.” 


STORY IN SHOES. Brides and 
grooms become the recipients of 
old shoes because they bring good 
luck, but a well known Chicago wo- 
man collects shoes because of their 
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historical significance or association. 
She is Mrs. J. Ogden Armour. Mrs. 
Armour has given her collection to 
the Chicago Art Institute but that 
does not deter her from continuing 
her interest and enthusiasm for the 
subject, and whenever she hears of 
another specimen which she thinks 
will gracefully augment the collection 
she is off on its quest. Mrs. Armour’s 
father, the late Martin Sheldon, col- 
lected various items, among them 
shoes. Shoes that once graced the 
feet of Empress Josephine, sandals 
that shod Roman feet, and Puritan 
slippers now stand side by side, sur- 
rounded by many other types of foot- 
wear in the collection. Two other 
Chicago women have also added to 
the shoe assembly—Mrs. Potter Pal- 
mer and Elsie McCormick. Miss Mc- 
Cormick collected ancient shoes for 
several years as a hobby. Supple- 
menting the collection are old shoe 
trees and boot lifts, 


ALENTINES. Our invitation to 

collectors of old valentines to par- 
ticipate in this issue brought treasur- 
ed bits from several of our readers. 
Gertrude M. Richards of East Orange 
N. J., sends this: “On February 14, 
1661, Sir Wm. Batten sent Mrs. Pepys 
half a dozen pairs of gloves and a 
pair of silk stockings and garters for 
her valentine. Such was the seven- 
teenth century method of gold dig- 
ging.” And this one from the old 
Sartain’s magazine in which Edgar 
Allen Poe wrote a poem in 1849 which 
he called “A Valentine”. 


“For her this rhyme is penned, whose 
luminous 

Brightly expressive eyes, as the twins 
of Loeda, 

Shall find her own sweet name, that 
nestling lies 

Upon the page, enwrapped, from ev- 
er ready— 

Search narrowly the lines—they hold 
a treasure 

Divine—a talisman—an amulet 

That must be worn at heart. Search 
well the measure 

The words—the syllables! 
forget 

The trivialest point, or you may lose 
your labor!” 


Do not 


One authority advises collectors of 
valentines to look for the works of 
Dobbs, Dobbs & Kidd, and Kershaw 
for the finest examples of valentine 
manufacture. Our feature on valen- 
tines is by C. G. Alton Means of New 
Haven, Conn., who has a rapidly 
growing assembly of quaint old spec- 
imens. He recently exhibited his col- 
lection at the Peabody Museum. The 
illustration on the cover is one from 
Mr. Means’ collection. It is dated 
1849, 
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Will you be mine, oh, Valentine! 


By C. G. ALTON MEANS 


Mr. Means is a collector of old 
time valentines. In one year’s time 
he acquired 200, proving that the 
tokens of other day sentiment did not 
all find their way to the furnace fire, 
and that a collector’s faithful search 
is rewarded. This article is a result 
of his delving into historical fields 
also in search of the origin of the 
valentine. 


ST: VALENTINE’S Day is a festi- 

val of such antiquity that its ori- 
gin is lost in the mist of time. Two 
thousand years ago it was celebrated 
in ancient Rome as the Lupercalia. 
It was held in honor of the pagan 
god, Lupercus, more familiarly known 
as “the Great God Pan.” 

The Romans held their festival at 
a place called Lupercala, which was 
said to be the spot where the found- 
ers of Rome, Romulus and Remus, 
were suckled by the she-wolf. The 
time for the Lupercalia was early 
February, when the birds were seen 
to be mating and building their nests. 

At the festival, the names of young 
men and women were placed in an 
urn and drawn out in pairs. The 
couples thus chosen were obliged to 
exchange presents and remain true to 
one another for a full year until the 
next Lupercalia. During the period, 
however, many permanent unions 
were accomplished. 


A strange custom of the Lupercalia 
was the sacrifice of two goats and a 
guardian dog, to the great god Pan. 
Blood from the goats was smeared 
on the foreheads of two smiling 
youngsters, who were given whips, 
plaited from the hides of the sacri- 
ficed animals, with which they dashed 
through the streets striking at every 
woman encountered. Those struck 
by the lash were made happy by the 
belief that they would be spared the 
Roman disgrace of dying without off- 
spring. 

With the coming of Christianity, 
the Lupercalia, which had become re- 
duced to the simple practice of draw- 
ing names from a love urn on Febru- 
ary 15th, in honor of Juno Februarto, 
was looked upon with disfavor by the 
clergy. An attempt was made to 
change the meaning of the day by 
substituting the names of saints and 
martyrs of the new religion for the 
names of young men and women. 

One of the names most popularly 
used was that of the martyred St. 
Valentine. He was priest of Rome 


arrested by order of the Emperor, 
Claudius II, for protecting the perse- 
cuted Christians. Refusing to re- 
nounce his faith, he was beaten with 
clubs and, after imprisonment, was 
beheaded on February 14, 270. 


Known for his great love and char- 
ity, St. Valentine’s memory fired the 
imagination of the young. During 
his imprisonment, he was said to have 
formed a friendship with his jailer’s 
blind daughter, writing her a fare- 
well message signed, “From your 
Valentino”. 

St. Valentine’s body was buried on 
the Via Flaminia at the place where 
the gate, known as the Porta del 
Popole, now stands. This gate was 
formerly called the Porta Valentini 
and it was here that Pope Julius I 
built a great church in St. Valentine’s 
memory. 

The substitution of saint’s names 
for the names of ordinary mortals 
caused a decline in the use of the 
love urn and in its place arose the 
custom of choosing ‘‘Valentines” on 
February 14th, the anniversary of 
the martyrdom of St. Valentine. Thus 
there was a reversion to the popular 
custom of the Roman Lupercalia. 

The church still frowned upon the 
practice, although the day had relig- 
ious approbation. Young men and 
women who wished to send valentines, 
but could not write, were obliged to 
seek the aid of the clergy. Many sly 
monks facetiously substituted the 
names of saints and martyrs, causing 
much dismay to the recipients who 
finally had the messages read to 
them. 

The custom of choosing valentines 
spread to the western part of Europe. 
During the reign of Edward IV of 
England, in 1476, Margaret Brew ad- 
dressed a letter to her “right well- 
beloved Valentine John Paston, Esq.” 
She expressed apprehension lest her 
father not give her a marriage por- 
tion agreeable to her lover’s desire. 
Continuing she said, “Right reverend 
and worshipful and my right well be- 
loved voluntyne, I recommende me 
unto you full heretely, desyring to 
here of your wellfare, which I be- 
seche Almighty God long for to pre- 
serve unto hys plesur and your hertes 
desire.” 

Chaucer expressed the idea of St. 
Valentine’s Day in “The Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale” and, in “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” Shakespeare 
mentions it. Michael Drayton, Esgq., 
a celebrated poet in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, wrote an Ode—To his Val- 
entine: 


“Muse, bid the morn awake, 
Sad winter now declines, 
Each bird doth chuse a mate, 
This day’s Saint Valentine’s; 
For that good bishop’s sake 
Get up, and let us see, 

What beauty it shall be, 
That fortune us assigns.” 


This verse refers to the custom of 
having as a valentine the first person 
of the opposite sex seen on the morn- 
ing of February 14th. With what 
excitement and fluttering of hearts 
did the young people approach the 
window, to see what fate had in store 
for them. Many were the tears of 
disappointment. 

Samuel Pepys, in his Diary, was 
well aware of St. Valentine’s Day. 
In 1660 he wrote: “My wife, hearing 
Mr. Morris’ voice in my dressing 
chamber, got herself ready and came 
down to challenge him for her Val- 
entine.” Again, in 1662, he penned: 
“I, this day, purposely shun to be 
seen at Sir W. Batten’s because I 
would not have his daughter to be 
my valentine, as she was the last 
year, there being no great friendship 
between us now as formerly.” 

This morning in comes W. Boyer, 
who was my wife’s valentine, she hav- 
ing (at which I made good sport to 
myself) held her hands all the morn- 
ing that she might not see the payn- 
ters that were at work in the dining 
room.” 


In 1667 he made the following en- 
try: “This morning came to my wife’s 
bedside (I being up dressing myself) 
little Will Mercer to be her valentine, 
and brought her name writ upon blue 
paper in gold letters, done by himself 
very pretty; and we were well pleas- 
ed with it. But I am also this year 
my wife’s valentine, and it will cost 
me £5 (five pounds); but that I must 
have laid out if we had not been val- 
entines.” 


Valentine gifts took many forms. I 
have seen heart-shaped pewter boxes 
with sentimental inscriptions on the 
cover. Jewels and sweet meats were 
given freely. But the typical valen- 
tine was inscribed on a piece of paper 
or parchment, 

A valentine of 1669 is addressed 
“To Dorinda’: 


“Shall only you and I forbear 

To meet and make a happy pair? 
Shall we alone delay to live? 

This day an age of bliss may give.” 


Another, of 1684, in the extensive 
collection of Mrs, Wilbur Macey Stone, 
reads: : 
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“Good morrow valentine 

God send you ever 

To keep your promise and 
be constant ever.” 


This is written three times in a bold, 
round hand on a bit of aged brown 
paper. It is signed, “Edward Sangon, 
Tower Hill, London.” 

“During the Cromwellian Revolt in 
England and the consequent Puritan 
period in our own history, the lauda- 
tion and observation of the Good 
Saint’s day of martyrdom diminished 
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to such an extent that it almost ceas- 
ed, threatening to fall into complete 
obscurity, but after our storm-tossed 
days of colonization and revolution 
were passed, the custom suddenly re- 
vived with vigor on both sides of the 
Atlantic.” 

The earliest valentines of the re- 
vival were in many cases ingenious 
in their devices. Mrs. Stone has a 
five-leafed affair which folds like a 
pocket-book with a strap. This is 
from Germany and dates 1750. An- 
other is a fan with sentimental out- 


Fine specimen of handmade valentine which was sold in stationery stores of 18465. 
This was re-discovered on a rubbish heap at Northford, Conn., a few months ago. 
It-now has an honored place tn Mr. Means’ collection, 
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pourings on the folds. It is marked 
“S. S. to W. H. 1760.” Others are 
cut out with infinite pains to form 
intricate patterns of open-work hearts, 
love birds and other designs. 

The art of Fractur was brought to 
Pennsylvania by German immigrants 
and this work flourished in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, not 
only on valentines, but on birth, bap- 
tismal and marriage records. Valen- 
tines of this type were drawn and 
painted as late as 1850 in parts of 
Germany. 

An interesting type of valentine of 
the early period was the “watch pa- 
per”. Disks of paper were decorated 
with flowers, hearts or love birds and 
inscribed with sentiments. The lucky 
bearer of a watch who received one 
of these papers from a fond lover 
would indicate that the proffered sen- 
timent was acceptable. 

The lack of elaborateness in a val- 
entine was often offset by the charm- 
ing originality of a sentimental] verse. 
Special embossed letter sheets were 
sold for this purpose and, as early as 
1783, the unimaginative were offered 
help in the form of small books which 
were called “Valentine Writers”. Not 
all of the sentiments suggested by 
these books were of a loving charac- 
ter. 

The first commercial valentines 
were made in England. In 1844 one 
ef these was sent to Esther Howland, 
the daughter of S, A. Howland, a sta- 
tioner of Worcester, Mass. How- 
land, being a shrewd Yankee, per- 
ceived the possibilities of the printed 
valentine and had the device patent- 
ed. Within a decade he made a com- 
fortable fortune as a result of his 
valentines. 


Many valentines were imported 
from England and Germany and a 
few from France, Scotland and Swit- 
zerland, Others were manufactured in 
our larger cities, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Still 
others were made by individuals who 
became quite skilled in the manufac- 
ture by hand. 


The manufacture of embossed pa- 
per and envelopes, ornaments in gold, 
silver and color, sheets of engraved 
sentiments, was as important as the 
printing of valentines. A study of 
homemade valentines discloses the 
use of identical ornaments over and 
over again in various ways. 

Most of the ornaments used were 
more significant than subtle. Cupid, 
Cupid’s bow and arrow, the arrow- 
pierced heart, the flaming heart, the 
joined hearts, the love birds, the bird 
with her nest, the ring, the book, the 
veil, the altar, the church, the wreath, 
the rose, the forget-me-not, the letter 
—these devices and many more were 
employed on valentines as frank con- 
fessions of love. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Washington’s Farewell to 
His Officers 
° 


(;BORGE Washington’s last meet- 

ing with his officers depicts the 
humaness of the man whom we hon- 
or this month. The meeting took 
place in the back parlor of Black Sam 
Fraunces’ Tavern, a little more than 
151 years ago, after Washington had 
called together his officers then sta- 
tioned in New York City. These 
were the men with whom for eight 
years he had counseled and fought 
and starved in the Revolutionary 
War. It was not necessary to say 
farewell. 

All realized the significance of the 
summons from their chief. And when, 
shortly after noon, General Washing- 
ton entered the room they knew he 
had come to give them their last “or- 
ders”. A month previously he had 
said goodbye to his soldiers and sub- 
alterns, had sent most of them back 
to their fall plowing. But now he 
must take his leave of these, his vet- 
eran brother officers, who had shared 
with him in measure the heavy burden 
of command. 

The tavern they were meeting in 
had associations of itself. In the 
days before men began to gather in 
knots on street corners and to stop 
their buggies at cross roads, to talk 
of “inalienable rights” and “taxation 
without representation,” this tavern 
had had for a device on its sign the 
head of Queen Charlotte, and was 
known in New York as “Queen’s Head 
Tavern.” 

But when Samuel Fraunces, stew- 
ard, began to invite the murmurers 
in the streets into his back parlor to 
continue their talk of liberty, the 
name was changed to “Fraunces Tav- 
ern.” Later when the Revolution 
broke out in earnest and “Black Sam” 
Fraunces was active on the Colonial 
side the place became more and more 
a resort for “Rebels”. 

This historic old house still stands 
at the corner of Broad and Pearl 
Streets, and is visited annually by 
thousands of tourists and collectors. 

The room where Washington and 
his officers assembled, known as the 
“Long Room”, ten days before, the 
latter part of November, had been the 
scene of an elaborate dinner in Wash- 
ington’s honor celebrating the evacu- 
ation of New York by the British. 
Candles had then blazed from the 
chandeliers, bands had played, toasts 
had been given and tributes paid 
amid loud applause. 


But on this bleak December day 
the Chamber was undecorated. The 
only sound was the clank of swords 
as the officers came to attention at 
the entrance of their Commander. In 
all the years of campaigning they 
had never seen Washington as visibly 
moved as he was at that moment. 


Without any formal preliminaries 
he began to speak. 

“With a heart full of love and 
gratitude I now take leave of you. I 
most devoutly wish that your latter 
days may be as prosperous as your 
former have been glorious and hon- 
orable.” 

And with these simple words he 
turned to General Knox, who happen- 
ed to be standing at his side, and em- 
braced him. 


“Gentlemen,” he then addressed the 
other officers, “I cannot come to each 
of you to take my leave, but I shall 
be obliged if each of you will come 
and take me by the hand.” 

They gathered around him to 
shake his hand in a long, firm clasp. 
There was little said on either side. 
It is this scene that painters have de- 
picted so often, and with which col- 
lectors of Washingtonia are familiar 
—Washington surrounded by his offi- 
cers in full dress uniform, many of 
them almost overcome by emotion. It 
was the end of an association of eight 
years, years of starvation, calumny, 
misunderstandings, as well as of tri- 
umphant accomplishments. 

The boat was waiting for him at 
the water front, ready to take him to 
the Jersey shore on the first lap of 
his journey to Annapolis to present 
to the Continental Congress his re- 
signation as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Continental forces. When the fi- 
nal farewells had been exchanged the 
officers accompanied their chief to the 
harbor, making an aisle through the 
cheering and sobbing troops drawn up 
to present arms for the last time to 
their commander. 

Washington stepped into the boat 
followed by General Von Steuben who 
was to make the journey with him. 
Turning then, as the boat pulled off, 
he lifted his hat in a last gesture of 
farewell to the gentlemen who had 
served him so well. 

What person would not cherish a 
fragment of clothing from one of the 
garments of an officer of this assem- 
bly, or some other bit associated with 
this heart touching scene from Amer- 
ican history? 
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“Knowledge is, in every country, 
the surest basis of public happiness. 
In one, in which the measures of gov- 
ernment receive their impressions so 
immediately from the sense of the 
community as in ours, it is propor- 
tionably essential.” 

—George Washington. 


“Er 


Opening of the First Congress 
a 

plage convening of our recent Con- 

gress on January 3, in Washing- 
ton presented a contrast to the open- 
ing of the first Congress. Loud 
speakers, microphones, reporters, or- 
chided ladies in the galleries and on 
the floor, telegrams, and rushing 
hither and yon were the order of our 
most recent Congressional assembly. 

The first Congress opened in Feder- 
al Hall, New York City on March 4, 
1789. But on that day, however, on- 
ly twenty-one members of Congress 
were present, eight Senators and thir- 
teen Representatives, not a quorum 
for either House. 

Day after day, week after week, 
the members present met in Federal 
Hall, which had been done over for 
their accommodation. But it was not 
until the first day of April that any 
business could be transacted because 
a quorum was lacking. On that day, 
thirty members of the House having 
answered to their names, the body 
was organized and General Frederick 
Muhlenberg was chosen Speaker. 

The Senate did not get together un- 
til April 6, when a quorum was finally 
mustered. A temporary presiding 
officer, whose sole duty it was to open 
and count the electoral votes, was 
elected. George Washington had the 
vote of every elector, which was gen- 
erally known, and was therefore, 
President. The second votes of elect- 
ors were widely scattered. John 
Adams had the next largest number 
and was therefore, Vice-President, al- 
though he did not get a majority of 
the whole number of electors appoint- 
ed. It was two weeks before Wash- 
ington could be apprised of his elec- 
tion and reach the seat of govern- 
ment. 

It is difficult to realize in this day, 
when Senators and Representatives 
arrive by airplane, train and motor, 
what an achievement a journey was 
in the days of the first United States 
Congress. It took a day and a half 
to make the trip from Philadelphia to 
New York. The fastest travelling 
might bring the “Representative” 
from Charleston in ten or twelve days, 
weather and roads permitting. 
Through certain sections of the 
country it was necessary to proceed 
for days at-a time, with mud up to 
the hubs of the chariot wheels. Mem- 
bers from the far South came by 


steamer. 
(Continued on page 12) 
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“With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the 
right let us strive on to finish the 
work we are m.”—Abraham Lincoln. 
“oEY 


Lincoln, on Business 
oo 

OST of us do not think of Lin- 

coln as a business man. Yet 
twice he survived business failures. 
This slant on Lincoln’s life is thus 
depicted in an editorial in Printers’ 
Ink: 

“To us of the present day, Abraham 
Lincoln became -known, first, as a 
monument. To the eyes of our child- 
hood, he was a man of granite who, 
with unswerving gaze upon some far- 
off idea, stood steadfastly for the 
right. 

“Only as we grew older, only as 
we read those biographies that our 
school teachers seem never to have 
heard of, was the truth vouchsafed 
to us that he was great, not because 
he was so good, but because he was 
so human. 

“Only when we chuckled over the 
stories that he told so well, only when 
we learned that on a historic occa- 
sion he delayed a Cabinet meeting to 
read to his jumpy Secretaries a rib- 
tickling passage from a ribald humor- 
ist, only when, for the first time, we 
pictured him prone and in tears upon 
the grave of Ann Rutledge, did we 
come to know him as one who ex- 
celled his fellow men not only in in- 
tegrity and in righteousness, but also 
in sympathy and in understanding. 


“We call him the Emancipator, 
upon our memories and upon endur- 
ing bronze we have graven his ad- 
dress at Gettysburg. We have said 
of him, as said one who stood at his 
bedside when he died: “He belongs 
to the ages.” 


“Yet once he kept a country store. 
To Denton Offutt, whose name, odd 
as it is, is remembered today only be- 
cause Lincoln was his employee, he 
hired himseif as helper; and for 
Offutt he served as clerk in a retail 
emporium at the small and unsuccess- 
ful settlement that was called New 
Salem. 

“Offutt failed; but Lincoln, after a 
whirl at soldiering in the Black 
Hawk Indian War—in which, as cap- 
tain, he faced disgrace because virtu- 
ally his entire company got drunk— 
and after a whirl at politics, in which 
he was defeated for the legislature— 
Lincoln tackled business again. 


“This time he launched himself, not 
as an employee, but as a proprietor. 
With a friend named William Berry 
he bought a store and the two em- 
barked upon a mercantile career that 
was as lively as it was brief. Emulat- 
ing his partner’s former soldiers, 
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Berry drank rum—and he drank not 
wisely, but too well, and, developing 
his respective hobby, Lincoln read 
books and told yarns. 

“The store, left to run itself, ran 
itself into failure: and the law came, 
and, gruffly, sold the stock to satisfy 
the creditors. But the sale fell short 
of that and Lincoln said: “I shall 
assume the rest.” He paid; and he 
paid in full; and the process took 
fifteen years. 

“Yes, our Emancipator, our first 
Presidential sacrifice upon the altar 
of service, was once a business man. 
Twice, in business, he went through 
the experience of failure. And now, 
at the approach of his birthday, we 
recall that experience only because 
it throws into higher contrast his 
achievements in other fields. 


“Yet, just as if he were a business 
leader of one generation speaking to 
the leaders of generations that were 
to follow him, he left for us a rule 
of conduct in business affairs. In an 
age in which some business tends to 
wax blatant, at a time when big in- 
dustry signalizes its escape from 
near-extinction by a renewed defiance 
of the eternal code that sets human 
welfare above private gain, at a time 
when advertising tends to blare and 
to bulldoze, we as business men well 
may take to heart these words of our 
Abe. 

“Tf you would win a man to your 
cause,’ he said, ‘first convince him 
that you are his true friend. Therein 
is a drop of honey which will catch 
his heart and which, say what you 
will, is the greatest highroad to his 
reason, and which, when once gained, 
you will have little trouble in convinc- 
ing his judgment of the justness of 
your cause, if indeed that cause be 
really a just one. 

‘On the contrary, assume to dic- 
tate to his judgment or command his 
action, and he will react within him- 
self, close all avenues of approach to 
his head and heart; and though your 
cause be naked truth itself, trans- 
formed into the heaviest lance, harder 
than steel and sharper than steel can 
ever be made, and though you throw 
it with Herculean force and precision, 
you shall no more be able to pierce 
him than to penertate the hard shell 
of a tortoise with a rye straw.’” 

“GE 


University Collection 
oo 
One of the most recent Lincoln col- 
lections to come into the limelight is 
that at the University of Chicago. 


Recently dedicated it contains the fa- 
mous Barton collection and other 
purchases from the famous Osborn 
Oldroyd collection. 

“o6Y 


The Freedman’s Bank 
oO 


ATHERINE McCARTY, a reader 

of Springfield, Mass., calls our 
attention to a Lincolnia item in that 
city which was manufactured by a 
local concern in 1860. It is a little 
toy chest of drawers used for a coin 
bank which judging by a part of its 
inscription, “the Freedman’s Bureau,” 
was designed to catch the fancy of 
those who were saving for the Freed- 
man’s Bureau, the national organiza- 
tion then functioning in the interests 
of the lately freed Negroes of the 
South. Or one might judge that it 
was also made to appeal to the more 
thrifty of the colored people them- 
selves, who were in a position to put 
in a few pennies. The Freedmen’s 
Bureau, like the CWA, was an emer- 
gency measure. 

One of the last acts approved by 
President Lincoln (on March 8, 1865) 
established in the war department a 
bureau for the relief of freedmen and 
refugees, By this act the President 
with the concurrence of the Senate, 
was authorized to appoint a commis- 
sioner of the bureau and one assist- 
ant commissioner for each seceded 
state, or military officer detailed for 
the duty, whose function was to 
superintend the disposition of provi- 
sions, clothing, etc., issued by the war 
department, to supply the immediate 
needs of the beneficiaries, and to set 
apart in seceded territory, tracts of 
land which had been either abandoned 
by the former owners or confiscated 
or purchased by the government, 
these tracts to be divided into forty- 
acre lots for the freemen, who were 
to hold them for three years at an 
annual rental of not more than six 
per cent of the appraised value of 
such lots in 1860, and who, during 
this term or at its expiration, were 
to be allowed to purchase them at the 
said valuation. 

In order to aid the freedmen to 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
purchase land a number of philan- 
thropic citizens throughout the North, 
headed by Peter Cooper of New York 
City, organized a Freemen’s Savings 
and Trust Company, which was in- 
corporated by act of Congress, ap- 
proved March 8, 

The little savings bank is another 
rarity in Lincolniana. 





WASHINGTONIA 
(Continued from page 10) 

Taverns were indifferent in service 
and often so crowded that it was im- 
possible to secure comfortable accom- 
modations, so it is small wonder that 
the members of Congress were loathe 
to leave their homes and firesides for 
the uncertain comforts of the long 
highway to the seat of the govern- 
ment. 

Wealthy New York citizens had con- 
tributed the sum of $32,000 for the 
purpose of remodelling the old City 
Hall, repainting and renovating the 
building, which when completed, re- 
ceived the new name of Federal Hall, 
and was placed by the City Council 
at the disposal of Congress. These 
alterations, incidentally, were made 
by Major L’Enfant, who later laid 
out the City of Washington. 

The appearance of the Hall was 
impressive for those days, the base- 
ment story in Tuscan style with seven 
openings and four massive pillars in 
the center, supported by heavy arches, 
above which rose four Doric Columns. 
The cornice was ingeniously divided 
to admit thirteen stars in the metopes 
which, with the eagle and other in- 
signia in the pediment, and the sculp- 
ture of thirteen arrows surrounded by 
olive branches over each window, 
marked it as a building set apart for 
national purposes. 

The entrance on Broad Street open- 
ed into a large plainly furnished 
room, to which every one had free ac- 
cess, and beyond this was the vesti- 
bule, which led in tront to the Hall of 
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Representatives, and through arches 
on each side, 


The Hall of Representatives was 
somewhat octangular in shape, with 
niches for statues at intervals. The 
windows were about sixteen feet 
above the floor, the fine wainscoting 
below, interrupted by four great fire- 
places. In the panels between the 
windows were trophies carved, and 
the letters U. S. in cipher surrounded 
with laurel. 


The Speaker’s chair was on an ele- 
vated platform, opposite the principle 
entrance. Each member had a separ- 
ate chair and desk. Guests of the 
members were seated in two galleries 
in front of the Speaker’s dias. The 
general public was admitted only to 
an area on the floor outside the bar. 
In this room, the windows were hung 
in light blue damask, the chairs cov- 
ered with the same material. 


The Senate Chamber was if any- 
thing more elegant than the Hall of 
Representatives. It was approached 
by stairs on the east side of the ves- 
tibule, through an antechamber, com- 
municating with an iron gallery as 
well as with the Hall of Representa- 
tives. There were three windows at 
each end, those toward Wall Street 
opening into an out-door gallery 
twelve feet deep and guarded by an 
iron railing. It was in this gallery 
that George Washington took the 
solemn oath of office, the packed 
throngs witnessing the ceremony si- 
lent for an instant in adoration of 
their idol and leader. 
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Questing 
for 
Washingtonia 


© 


By I. S. SEIDMAN 


py THESE times, it is rather diffi- 

cult to acquire a Washingtonia 
collection, because museums and pri- 
vate collectors are on the constant 
lookout for any items pertaining to 
the father of our country. 


I have found it extremely difficult 
to secure items that really belonged 
to Washington and his family, but 
there is another avenue of extreme 
interest—items that were associated 
with Washington in some form or 
manner. From this I built up an at- 
tractive and satisfying collection of 
Washingtonia. One branch leads to 
my collection of early American chi- 
na and glass with Washington por- 
traits depicting Washington commem- 
orative events. 


Another angle. I searched for 
many types of prints and steel en- 
gravings of Washington and his fam- 
ily, also those depicting various 
scenes of his life. After looking far 
and wide I was successful in building 
up a marvelous collection of these. 


Nor did I forget Washington med- 











1. 8. ‘Seldman, New York City, displays ‘“‘A Corner’ on Washingtonia. Note the variety that he attains. 
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als which in themselves depict the 
life of Washington. In these are two 
types that were worn in coat lapels 
when Washington took oath as Pres- 
ident at the Federal Hall where the 
Sub-Treasury of New York stands to- 
day (Broad and Wall Sts.). Then 
there are funeral medals worn in 
mourning his death. Pamphlets of 
every: description, and eulogies, and 
rare books were secured in my hunt. 
I had a model builder make a model 
of the Washington “family” coach 
and his “State” coach from some of 
my illustrations and sketches. 


The demand for my collection dur- 
ing the Bi-Centennial was so great 
that I arranged to put it in a group 
of trunks, which I sent through the 
country with a curator who described 
the exhibition. I went a little fur- 
ther by putting in Revolutionary War 
items since they were really associ- 
ated with Washington, and I also 
proudly displayed one of the rare 
“Stamp Act” stamps issued by King 
George III, one of the immediate 
causes of the Revolution. 

During my quest I discovered a 
rare steel engraving, original plate 
24x14 inches, from the Gilbert & Stu- 
art painting. I decided to go to the 
trouble of having the steel plate re- 
stored to its natural state, and dis- 
covered only one concern in New York 
City that had a large enough bed to 
strike off reprints. I also have a few 
autographed letters, and other Wash- 
ington items. 

During the Bi-Centennial consider- 
able Washingtonia was brought to 
light, and every now and then some- 
thing pops up as collectors know. 


I have received untold pleasure 
building up my Washingtonia collec- 
tion, and it has reached the stage 
now where it will probably go to a 
museum, so that it can be permanent- 
ly displayed. 








Relief workers in Larue County, 


until he was seven. 





Kentucky, in clearing 
out neglected and old cemetries recently discovered what 
they believed to be the exact location of the grave of 
Abraham Lincoin’s infant brother, Thomas. The spot un- 
covered is known as the old Redmon Graveyard, which is 
about three-quarters of a mile from the Knob Creek valley 
where Lincoin lived from the time he was three years old, 
The Lincoin grave is in the fore- 
ground, marked with a sign bearing the letters ‘“‘T.L.” 
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Contemporary photograph of Abraham 
Lincoin in the collection of Leonidas 
Westervelt, New York. 


The Story Behind the Picture 
oO 


When Lincoln was first nominated 
for the Presidency by the Republican 
National Convention assembled in 
Chicago, May 6, 1860, there was a 
great demand for his picture. 


Responding to this, his Chicago 
friends engaged a competent photo- 
grapher, Alexander Hesler, to go to 
Springfield, Ill., and obtain a likeness 
of the Candidate. 

Lincoln was somewhat surprised at 
the photographer’s call, “being a 
man,” as Hesler wrote, “who did not 
care for photographs, especially his 
own. He did not see why anyone 
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wanted a picture of his ugly face.” 

But good nature overcoming pre- 
judice he at length assented. 

Later, when proofs were submitted, 
he selected one, saying: “Well that 
looks better and expresses me better 
than any I have seen. If it pleases 
the people I am satisfied.” 

Most portraits of Lincoln show him 
wearing a beard, a style he affected 
after entering the White House. It 
is said that this change in his appear- 
ance was due to a suggestion con- 
tained in a letter from a little girl, 
Grace Bedell, received during the 
campaign. Lincoln’s reply follows: 


“Springfield, Oct. 19, 1860 
“Miss Grace Bedell: 
“My dear little Miss, 

“Your very agreeable letter of the 
15th is received, I regret the neces- 
sity of saying I have no daughter. I 
have three sons, one seventeen, one 
nine, and one seven years of age. 
They, with their mother, constitute 
my whole family. As to the whiskers, 
having never worn any, do you not 
think people would call it a piece of 
silly affectation if I should begin it 
now? 

“Your very sincere well-wisher, 
“A, Lincoln” 


“eo 


~ There is a pretty fable that Lincoln 
wrote his Gettysburg Address on the 
back of an envelope while his train 
was speeding toward that place, Rec- 
ords show, however, that it was actu- 
ally written in the home of Judge 
Wills at Gettysburg on the night be- 
fore it was delivered. 


“Gor 


Lincoln’s hobby seems to have been 
the study of birds’ nests. He was said 
to have been an authority on the 
kinds of nests that different species 
of birds build and the kinds of loca- 
tions they chose for their nests. 
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SHEET MUSIC OF THE SIXTIES 
And the Musical Newspapers 


By H. M. SAVAGE 


S yer collection and study of the 
sheet music of the Sixties is in- 
teresting for one reason because the 
music publishing houses yielded a 
function that no longer exists in the 
industry as we know it today. Music 
published for music’s sake only, that 
is the popular and more serious kind 
covered but a portion of the field of 
activity. It seriously invaded the field 
of the newspaper as a powerful build- 
er and an accurate reflector of public 
and political opinion. Not a political 
campaign was fought, a great na- 
tional issue settled, or the will of the 
people girded for great national trial 
without published music playing an 
important and influential part. 

A well knit chain of these music 
publishing organizations covered the 
North and it would be foolish to un- 
der estimate the part they played in 
the turn of the final decision at Ap- 
pomattox. 

The most important and influential 
of these houses were: Oliver Ditson & 
Co., and Henry Tolman & Co., in 
Boston; Firth, Pond & Co., S. T. Gor- 
don & Son, Wm. A. Pond & Co., and 
Horace Waters in New York; Lee & 
Walker, and John Marsh in Phila- 
delphia; John C. Church Jr. and A. 
C. Peters & Bro. in Cincinnati; S. 
Brainard & Co. in Cleveland; J. Hen- 
ry Whittemore in Detroit; D. P. 
Faulds in Louisville; H. M. Higgins 
and Root & Cady in Chicago; Balmer 
& Weber in St. Louis; and might be 
added, M. Gray in San Francisco, that 
far corner of the Union in ’61. 

As a medium for the conveyance of 
the actual thoughts and emotions of 
the composite mass of the people of 
the North during these years of 
epochal change (they were the tem- 
pestuous days that saw a loose con- 
federacy of states finally hammered 
and solidified into a well knit nation) 
it is probably the best and truest of 
all our written records. In it we find 
the verse and chorus to which people 
most readily reacted and therefore the 
one closest to their actual trend of 
feeling. Through all the music is 
printed a large number of anecdotes 
that deal principally with the reason 
for the creation of the music. They 
make enlightening reading. And final- 
ly is the music itself which does what 
the written word or picture is unable 
to do in the mirroring of the emotions 
and passions that swept the land in 
those epic days. 

The complete story of the presi- 
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dency of Lincoln can be followed from 
music published contemporaneous with 
him. It touches every important prob- 
lem that he had to handle. In his final 
tragic ending there was a tremendous 
reaction in the volume of music pub- 
lishei that referred to it in one way 
or enother. In the great mass of 
musizal publications that appeared 
following his death there is probably 
the est existing estimation of his 
place in the hearts of his fellow coun- 
trymen, the people who lived and 
faced with him the same difficulties 
that he had to encounter and who 
were the ones who knew him best. 

An additional interest is found in 
the fine lithographed title covers of 
the period. Many of them carry ex- 
cellent portraits. A likeness of nearly 
every man of note of the Civil War 
days can be found on sheet music. The 
best cf Lincoln are: 

The beardless portrait published by 
A. C. Peters as a cover for the “Lin- 
coln Schottisch” in 1860 and litho- 
graph:d by Ehrgott, Forbriger & Co. 

The beardless portrait published 
by Bladgett & Bradford on a cover 
for “Honest Old Abe” in 1860 and 
lithographed by J. Sage & Sons. 

The bearded portrait published by 
Wm. A. Pond & Co. on the cover for 
the “Funeral March” by Henry Mayer 
in 1865 and lithographed by Major & 
Knapp. 

The bearded portrait published by 
Lee & Walker on the cover of “Presi- 
dent J.incoln’s Funeral March” by E. 
Mack and lithographed by T. Sin- 
clair’s. 

The bearded portrait published by 
Oliver Ditson on the cover of “Marche 
Funebre” by Donizetti in 1865 and 
lithographed by J. H. Bufford. 

The portrait which shows Lincoln 
with his son and which was dedicated 
to Little Willie. This was published 
by John Marsh as a cover for “The 
Saviour of our Country” in 1865 and 
was lithographed by N. Rosenthal. 

Again music invaded the field of 
the newspaper with the political car- 
toon. Lincoln appears in two amus- 
ing ones. One, “Dats What de Matter 
wid de Purps” came out in 1865 spon- 
sored by no publishing house under 
its own name. It shows a negro with 
a bull dog at each leg; one dog bears 
the head of Lincoln, the other, Jeff 
Davis. The inference is in regards 
the struggle between Lincoln and 
Davis over the great potential man 
power, and its application to the war, 
that was latent in the Southern ne- 
Lincoln won when he incor- 


porated negro regiments in the ranks 
of the Union Army. The other piece 
is entitled “Johnathan to John” and 
was published by Henry Tolman in 
1862 and shows Uncle Sam and John 
Bull facing each other belligerantly 
from the cliffs of their respective 
countries. Lincoln’s head is shown on 
the figure of Uncle Sam. This car- 
toon bears on the tension that existed, 
and which took the deftness of a Lin- 
coln to handle, between the United 
States and England over the later’s 
open sympathy and aid to the South. 
The cartoon and the words of the 
song together draw a clear view of 
the situation and the mood which 
Lincoln set for the North’s attitude. 

If one is a collector and has a piece 
of Confederate sheet music, bearing an 
actual Confederate imprint that makes 
reference to Lincoln, one has a rarity 
of the first order. Strange as it may 
seem the Confederate music is nota- 
ble for an almost entire absence of 
either remarks or references to Lin- 
coln. This cannot be said of the 
Northern music in its relation to Jef- 
ferson Davis. 


One of the Confederate pieces of 
this class is the “Abe-ied” published 
in 1861 by John H. Parrott in Alex- 
andria, Va., with the words by J. P. 
McRebel and the music by F. Barten- 
stein. This piece is also curious be- 
cause the title cover is illustrated; 
very few Confederate pieces were. It 
is a cartoon showing Lincoln wearing 
the military cape and the Scotch hat 
as was his custom during the early 
days of his presidency. Lincoln is 
fleeing before a Confederate soldier 
who is in the act of firing a cannon at 
him. The soldier stands beneath the 
stars and bars. On this particular 
sheet the colors of the flag have been 
filled in by hand. Under the cartoon 
is the following notation: The former 
place, the changing face, the midnight 
race, and present place of Honest Abe. 

The verse of this song gives a clear 
picture of the popular tempo of feel- 
ing that existed in the South at the 
outbreak of the war. It makes inter- 
esting reading. It contains material 
for glaring headlines for many extra 
editions and is a good example of how 
the music publishers of that day in- 
corporated news interest in their 
songs. 


Abe Lincoln, was a citizen of very 
small renown, 

A railing abolitioner, of little Spring- 
field town; 

Abe’s party said, “November comes, 
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RARE LINCOLN SHEET MUSIC 


An instance where the name of “Old Abe’’ was borrowed to sponsor a 
brand of chewing and smoking tobacco, 


now Abe, don’t let us fail 
To meet the other parties all, 
beat them with a rail!” 
November came, the rogues turned 
out, and yet, ’twas not allow’d 
The Abe should should come, least 
Abram’s face, should fright away 
the crowd! 


So Abram at his Springfield home, 
staid waiting for the news, 

The while, his party licked their 
chops, at smell of public stew; 
Soon hordes of every grade and 
shape, high, low, and ragged feller! 
Came for each place, from chairs of 
state, to toting Abe’s umbreller! 
So Abram, left, and foolish speech, 

and maudlin kiss and shout 
Of flattering rabble, well composed, 
the triumph of his route. 


and 


At length, a man full hard he ran— 
“A plot, a plot!” did yell, 

Then quick beneath each seat they 
sought infernal bursting shell; 

Then man, they tried (and forth he 
lied) “The special train,” he said, 

“Will be upset, and if Abe ’scapes, 

arm’d men will shoot him dead!” 








Abe’s friends a counter plot did hatch, 
’twas, “Run Abe Lincoln straight— 

For running was a stratagem, of 
Bonaparte the Great!” 


Away went Abe, neck or naught, all 
in the midnight dark. 

Away went Abram, fast he flew! no 
judge that time could mark 

And dreading still, Grimalkin’s corpse, 
or brick bats envious blow, 

At dead of night, he slyly passed thro’ 
dreadful Baltimo’! 

So Abe stole into Washington (alas 
the woeful day) 

And fondly thought, poor foolish Abe! 
“Well four years here I’ll stay!” 


Abe’s human hopes are sandy ropes; 
to my advice give heed! 

And dearly prize those lengthy limbs, 
which give you wondrous speed! 
Repent and change! or as you came, 

soon darkly back you’ll run; 
Abe! day and night, with all your 
might, you’ll run from sun to sun! 
Then let us say, make haste the day! 
and Abram, make haste he! 
And when old Abe, shall run that 
race, may I be there to see! 


‘ of the Birth of George Washington— 
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An Invaluable Fount of 
Washington Material 








E have drawn considerably for 
this and past February issues 
from the reports of the “United 
States Commission for the Celebration 
of the Two Hundredth Anniversary 











1732 to 1932.” The extensive work of 
this commission which was under the 
direction of the Honorable Sol Bloom, 
has been chronicled in a set of five 
exhaustive volumes. These comprise, 
undoubtedly, the most comprehensive 
consolidated: report ever made of the 
life of an American. There are three 
volumes, of the literature series, con- 
taming all the literature published by 
this commission during the celebration 
period, besides photographic repro- 
ductions of the more famous Wash- 
ington paintings, colonial fashions, 
and the places with which Washing- 
ton was personally associated, The 
Foreign Participation Volume is an 
account of the celebration in 259 cities 
of 81 countries outside of the United 
States and its possessions. The Re- 
port Volume, containing more than 
one million words, is the complete 
and final report of the activities of 
this Commission and of the nation- 
wide Celebration.. 

The work of the commission was 
comprised of the most painstaking re- 
search of scholars, who exhausted all 
known sources of Washingtoniana. 


The three volumes of the Literature 
Series has been presented to Libraries 
and Institutions of higher learning in 
the United States as a gift of the 
Government to the American people. 


Those having access to these reports 
have a source of information and in- 
terest that is invaluable. 


“or 


“Our American Cousin” 
oO 


What are a man’s last thoughts? 
Does he see before him a parade of 
all that has taken place in former 
years, from childhood to his hour of 
death? In an effort to pierce the veil 
of mystery and silence that surround 
such a field of conjecture, The Lin- 
coln Group of Chicago is sponsoring 
the reproduction of “Our American 
Cousin,” the play Lincoln witnessed, 
that last evening. Otto Eisenschimel, 
long a student of the death plot and 
assassination trials, is in charge; and 
the cast is furnished by players from 
the Goodman Theatre of Chicago. 
The play will be given at the Chicago 
Historical Society on February 12 
and 18, and advance reservations 
have already made necessary the run 
of two nights. It will bring the 
dramatic to a field where it has too 
long been missing. 
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The Story of Platinum 


By THEODORE RHINEAR 


HE first European. reference. to 

platinum is found in the “Exerci- 
tationes Exotericae de Subtilitate” of 
Julius Scaliger, published about 1600. 
He does not call it platinum but his 
description and location of the metal 
proves it to be that precious ore. In 
this work he tells of an infusible met- 
al found in the mines of Mexico and 
Darien, Darien is now known as Pan- 
ama. The metal is first called by its 
present name in the account of the 
travels of Don Antonio de Ulloa in 
South America. De Ulloa was with a 
French astronomical expedition and 
wrote his travels about 1748. He tells 
us that the Spaniards called it “pla- 
tina de] Pinto”, which literally: means 
“little silver of the river Pinto”. He 
also tells us that the natives of the 
region had become fairly skilled in 


the manufacture of simple ornaments. 


from this metal. Many had been 
found in ancient graves and some 
were made of both gold and platinum. 


The early Spanish gold ‘seekers de- 
tested this metal and considered it a 
nuisance for its great density made 
it useful in the counterfeiting of gold 
articles and coins. ._The .method of 
counterfeiting was to cover the plat- 


inum with a thin coating of.gold. For: 


this reason the Spanish authorities in 
America took precautions to prevent 
its being exported to Europe where 
it would be a menace to the economic 
welfare of the Spanish and other na- 
tions. In the colonies however it was 
used for the manufacture of orna- 
ments such as snuff boxes, sword and 
dagger hilts, 

In 1742, Charles Wood brought a 
small quantity of platinum to Eng- 
land. It is believed that he obtained 
it in Jamaica. Sir William Watson 


and Dr. William Brownrigg describ-. 


ed the properties of this new metal 
before the Royal Society at London 
in 1751. This interested many scien- 
tists of the time and all who could 
obtain specimens made a study of the 
properties of the metal. Scheffer 
about the same time presented a dis- 
cussion on the metal to the Royal 
Academy at Stockholm. In 1755, the 
Royal Society at London was again 
entertained with an account of the 
ore, its solution, purification, and 


some of its alloys by Dr. William 
Lewis. The specimens used by Lewis 
had been obtained by him in Jamaica 
where he had been a resident. Some 
of his ore was loaned to Macquer 
who made experiments in France, and 
to Marggraf who made similar studies 
in Germany. Lewis’s lot was the first 
large quantity of platinum to reach 
Europe. Towards the end of the 18th 
century the Spanish lifted the embar- 
go on the mineral and larger quanti- 
ties were imported but mostly for ex- 
perimental purposes. The first useful 
articles made from the ore were 
dishes to be used in chemical analysis. 
Soon after platinum ingots of a mal- 
leable nature were made by Knight 
in England and by Chabaneau in 
France. Their method was to hammer 
white hot platinum sponge in a metal 
or clay mold. Prior to this the ore 
had been fused with more volatile 
metals such as arsenic or bismuth, 
which was afterwards driven off by 
baking or cupellation. 


About 1819, heavy white metal 
grains of platinum were noticed 
among the washings of the gold 
mines in the Ural mountains, the 
range of Russian mountains that sep- 
arates Europe from Asia for geo- 
graphical purposes. Three years lat- 
er rich deposits of platinum were 
found in the same region. In 1828, 
Russia began to issue platinum mon- 
ey, but this was discontinued in 1845 
because of the fluctuations in the val- 
ue of platinum. 


Early in the nineteenth century 
Dr. Robert Hare of Philadelphia, the 
inventor of the blow-pipe, introduced 
the modern method of melting plati- 
num with the oxy-hydrogen flame. In 
1859 in France a hollowed lime cruci- 
ble and cover for the fusion of plati- 
num was introduced by Debray and 
Deville. 

The world’s supply of platinum is 
not confined to the countries men- 
tioned in the foregoing sketch of the 
metal’s history, but deposits in pay- 
ing quantities are found in few lo- 
calities. Alluvial deposits have sup- 
plied practically all the platinum now 
in use, but in a few cases it has been 
reported as being found in quartz 
veins. Over ninety percent of the ore 
now in use has been mined in the 
Ural mountains and since the Soviet 
government has been in existence in 
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that country the world market for 
platinum has been hampered and the 
supply in Columbia in South America 
has been called upon to supply the de- 
mand for the metal. Traces of vhe 
metal have been found in California 
and Oregon in the United States, in 
Alaska, Canada, Mexico, in Brazil 
and other parts of South America, 
and in Australia,Tasmania, the Dutch 
East Indies and Papua. , 


The crude metal is usually found 
in the form of round or flattened 
grain or “sand,” occasionally in ir- 
regular lumps of the size of veas; 
large nuggets are seldom found, the 
largest yet found weighed twenty-one 
pounds. The largest ever found in 
this hemisphere came from the west 
coast of South America in 1897 and 
weighed nearly two pounds. The ore 
has a metallic lustre and is distin- 
guished by its steel gray color, shin- 
ing light gray streak when rubbed on 
a hard white surface. It has a high 
specific gravity, 16 to 19, malleability, 
infusibility in the hottest blast fur- 
naces, and insolubility in any single 
acid. 

Platinum ore is often found in 
combination with other metals of its 
group such as iridium, rhodium, pal- 
ladium, ruthenium, and osmium, to- 
gether with from four to twenty per- 
cent of iron, When found in alluvial 
deposits the ore is generally associ- 
ated with iridismine, a native alloy of 
iridium and osmium. This alloy pos- 
sesses a hardness superior to that of 
hard tempered steel. Other minerals 
found with platinum in alluvial de- 
posits are magnetic iron sand, chro- 
mite, garnet, epidote, zircon, serpen- 
tine, ilmenite, peridot, quartz, dia- 
mond, and chrysolite. Platinum bear- 
ing sand in Russia is found at depths 
of between six and forty feet. The 
paying streaks average less than a 
foot in depth and rest directly on 
serpentine bed-rock, 


The six metals of the platinum 
group are ruthenium, discovered by 
Claus in 1845; rhodium, discovered 
by Wollaston in 1803; palladium also 
discovered by Wollaston in 1808; os- 
mium discovered by Smithson Ten- 
nant in 1804; iridium, discovered by 
Tennant in 1804; and platinum itself. 


Platinum is used commercially for 
dental work, electrical instruments, 
and for jewelry: Much of it is used 
in chemical apparatus. Less than 
5,000,000 troy ounces are known to 
have been produced up to the present 
time, much of which has been lost 
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through the burial of the human body 
having platinum dental work, as 
nearly one quarter of all the plati- 
num in existence is used for dental 


purposes. 
“oEY 
Hidden Jewels 


Most of the quests for hidden treas- 
ure had for their purpose, either 
directly or indirectly, the desire for 
precious stones. 

The maharajah of Alwar, India, 
was once told by an astrologer that 
he would recover the lost fortune of 
jewels belonging to his ancestors in 
the 16th century, and so he destroyed 
four old palaces and then built new 
ones in the search. 

The lost “treasure” was eventually 
found in a secret underground treas- 
ure vault used by the ancestors of 
the maharajah. The cache revealed 
jewels and gold, sacred relics and 
precious heirlooms. The famous 
crown of the Pandava emperors was 
in the vault. 

Finding the hidden vault was ac- 
complished in this manner: The seek- 
ers looked as directed in the “lake 
in the hills,” found it and by drain- 
ing it and cleaning the bottom discov- 
ered that the center was covered with 
strong masonry work. On examining 
it an entrance was found behind a 
huge movable stone. 

From this they discovered a tun- 
nel, which led to the vault. As there 
was no door or entrance, the work- 
men had to force their way through 
eight feet of solid stone, so the story 
goes. 

In the first chamber was found a 
huge copper vessel, bearing the seal 
of the Lion-throne, which was the 
seat of the Hindu emperors, called 
Simhasan. Sandalwood paste and 
saffron still remained on the sides of 
the throne, although flowers and 
leaves had turned to dust. Around the 
neck of the vessel, by strong coils 
of silver wire, hung a brass plate 
stating that the vessel contained 
sacred jewels left in trust of the 
house of Alwar. It also listed the 
number of jewels, but on being opened 
it was found that melted gold was 
poured in and now was in a solid 








Gems—How to Know 
and Cut Them 


By H. L, THOMSON 

The author makes no attempt to give 
new findings, rather he makes it known 
that “It is more or less a report on re- 
search, together with an assembly of 
machinery which provides an equipment 
for anyone who cares to devote spare 
time to the art of converting the rough 
materials of the mineral field into speci- 
men material or designs.’ 


50c 
You may order through 
HOBBIES 


2810 South Michigan gagawe 
CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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mass. After much search another 
vault was found which contained the 
major part of the treasure, 
quantities of precious stones and val- 
uable metals. 

“oor 


Amateur Geologists Association 
a 


The Chicago Chapter of the Rocks 
and Minerals Association reorganized 
at the beginning of the year, and 
changed the name of the club to the 
Amateur Geologists Association. 
Meetings are to be held regularly on 
the second Saturday of each month. 








ROCKS and MINERALS 








WANTED TO BUY 





Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6. 





WANTED TO BUY—Rough turquoise, 
callaite, odontolite and variscite, by the 


vast ; 






THIS MONTH . 
te ore w a 





‘yeu ea 
~ =, wWelghts from 2 
100 ozs. 


NORMAN SEWARD 
Bourke St., Melbourne, Australia 








BRILLIANT AGATES, Jaspers, silici- 
fled wood for decorating fountains, bird 
baths, aquariums or gein cutting. Special 
offer, 25 samples (retail value $2. “ for 
$1.00 by insured mail. Money back if not 
satisfied. 25th year. Agents wanted.—Jake 
Baton, 921 Marion, Centralia, Wash. 

my12069 





BEAUTIFUL water color reproductions 











s favorite mineral specimens. 11x14 

pound, Submit samples.—J. M. Carman, ying a 
Jr., Gallup, New Mexico, U. S. A. 4a12691 inches a. Arthur en Gratt, ‘ae Nae 
Ave., New York, N. Y. jly12006 
INTERNATIONAL GEM ASSORTMENT 
FOR SALE —Facet ;cut amethyst, garnet, peridot, 








Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; per word, 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsible 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
prac classified. Cash must accompany 
order. 





BEAUT'FUL POLISHED PIECES — 
Washington Petrified Wood. Wide range 
of colors and types. a add beauty and 
interest to any collection. Price range 
50 cents up to $50. Satisfaction always or 
your money Chas. Simpson, 
Quincy, Wash. 312468 


DINOSAUR GIZZARD STONES, Nat- 
urally polished, from Montana’s famous 
cretaceous fields, $3.00 each. Or will trade 
for fossils, minerals or Indian relics of 
equal value, — Mrs. Tone, 115 Ave, B, 
Billings, Mont. n12084 








with face polished, $1.50. Smaller, 60c aa 
$1.00. Postpaid. Wholesale also.—Paul 
Walker, 87 Glen Eyrie, San Jose, Calif. 

myp 





THIRTY. DIFFERENT named minerals, 
nice, all $1.26; 5 different nice fossils, 
aay 2 all 20c; polished opal set, pretty, 
200; A’ ustralian opal, beauty, fine —— 
35e. Catalogue Free. Postage extra 
above.-— Lemley Curie Store, North- 
branch, Kansas. emy27 


SPECIAL MINERAL OFFER No. 41 
for students, beginners, prospectors and 
cutters. Advanced Collectors and Cura- 
tors are invited to write us stating their 
requirements. World-wide stock. Rough 
and polished minerals, Established 1919.— 
The Gem Shop, Kohre Block, Helena, 
Montana. ap3p 


FINE GEODES—¥% to 4 pounds, 50c per 
pound: Postage extra.—J. G, Wainwright, 
216 Franklin St., Waukegan, Ill. ap3612 


COLLECTORS — Stones cut cabochon 
exchanged for rough stones, Cutting rate, 
10 millimeters, 50c; larger, 10c per milli- 
—_ Cabochon cut stones prices on 

uest.—M. W. Baker, 507 West Univer- 
pm Champaign, IU. jiy12447 











hon cut 


Mexican opal, 
turquoise, 


tourmaline. 








Send post 
free cai with picture of 
many different formations. Bulk ores, 
calamine, na, sphalerite, 
calcite and dolomite. — Bood 
Specimens, Box 331, 





THE CUTTING OF SEMI-PRELUIOUS 
Stones — A book of clear instructions, 
$1.00. Also have diamond saws and drills. 
—J. . Howa 504 Crescent Ave. 
Greenville, 8S. C, $06414 





ROUGH ZIRCONS from Johore (Siam), 
psa — = blue, white, hyacinth, $1 per 
Rough precious topaz, white 

(Mexico), ” nice crystals, cheap. Emeralds 
(Colombia), rough and cut, big crystals 
for collecting, $1.50 . up. Finest Russian 
malachite, 50 per pound, Also labra- 
dorite, p RnB a4 thomsonitee, (rare 
gems). Brazilian aquamarines. Moon- 
stones for earrings, Jade and coral cam- 
eos. ring of solid tigereye (no 
metal). Necklaces of all kinds, including 
turquoise, amethyst, malachite, green 
onyx, ¢étc. Dozen lots of Persian sards 
with inscriptions, and all kinds of differ- 
ent cut onyx, Amazon stones, blood- 
stones, moonstones, $1.80 up. For manu- 
facturing emerald testers, diamond scales 
(pocket size), dichroscopes. Prices low. 
Direct importer.—Ernest Meier, Varlacoid 
Chemical. Co., 116 Broad St., New York 
City. 11432 





LEPRODENDRON—Giant tree fern in 
Wanaque shale. Probably Devonian in 
age. $1.00. Specimens limited. — Jockey 
Hollow Antique’ Shop, Warwick, N. Y. 

ap3074i 





Master E. S. 
o 


UMEROUS artists and craftsmen 

were working in Germany in the 
mid-fifteenth century. Of these none 
was more influential than the Master 
E. S. Little is known of his life— 
even his real names eludes us—yet 
time only emphasizes his stature and 
reveals through his work the fifteenth 
century German mentality. 

A great change in thought was tak- 
ing place. The Gothic world, inter- 
preted by mediaeval church, was 
struggling against the newly awaken- 
ed sense of the external world of na- 
ture. A tide of human invention 
broke loose and E. S. rode high on 
its crest. He was a goldsmith by pro- 
fession but his fame rests today, not 
upon the gold and silver vessels, 
which have long since been melted 
down, but upon a body of engravings. 
There are some 318 that have surviv- 
ed and the location of each one has 
long been known. Under exception- 
al circumstances one or two or these 
may come on the market, as recently, 
when the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts acquired two fine examples for- 
merly in the Liechtenstein. Collection 
in Vienna. “The Man of Sorrows” is 
one of the most notable prints of the 
fifteenth century, and the “Saint 
John” is the most beautiful of the 
Evangelist Series. These two addi- 
tions bring the number of prints in 
Boston by the Master E. S. to eight. 


In 1981 the Museum acquired a fine 
impression of the second state of “St. 
John the Baptist in the Wilderness,” 
one of the most celebrated and charm- 
ing of the Master’s works. It is said 
to be a design for a paten and details 
of it were widely copied by his con- 
temporaries and followers. To an ex- 
ceptional degree it sums up the char- 
acteristics of E, S. This, as well as 
most of the other examples in Bos- 
ton belong to his late period when he 
was at the peak of his power. 


The work of E. S. and that of his 
predecessors and contemporaries con- 
stitute the primitives of engraving. 
This art grew up from the mediaeval 
armorer’s craft early in the 15th cen- 
tury. There is no evidence that the 
Master E. S. travelled extensively or 
gathered ideas from sources outside 
of Germany. On the contrary, he be- 
came the mirror for the mentality of 
‘his own people. The grotesque and 
fantastic conceptions at the root of 
the German saga burst forth in his 
alphabet built of strange beasts, na- 
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tive animals, and human figures. He 
gave free reign to biting sarcasm and 
crude realism inspired by daily life. 
On the other hand, he summed up the 
religious fervour of the age in numer- 
ous studies of saints and apostles. 

His genius for technical and imag- 
inative invention cast these ideas in- 
to numerous forms. He did not re- 
peat himself. He set up no formula 
for drawing birds, figures, animals, or 
costumes. Yet his style is unmistak- 
able, and the forms of its expression 
inexhaustible. Superficial likenesses, 
on closer study, dissolve into contin- 
uous and subtle differences cast with- 
in the larger mould of the Master’s 
style. He discovered many possibili- 
ties in technique and upon his should- 
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ers stood his great successors, Schon- 
gauer and Durer. He did unheard 
things with lines, dots, and dashes in 
building up the illusion of form, yet 
he was primarily the goldsmith with 
outline and ornament in his mind. 
It is probable that the immediate 
impulse of early engravers to make 
prints grew out of a need to multiply 
patterns for apprentices and other 
goldsmiths, There was also a sub- 
stantial demand among the laity for 
religious engravings to paste into 
Books of Hours or prayer books, or 
to be used on their walls as votive pic- 
tures. Others were sold as souvenirs. 
Although the Master E. S. is 
thought to have worked from about 
1452 to 1467 and to have made about 








Courtesy Milwaukee Journal 


Lester W. Olson, of Milwaukee, Wis., who has a large collection of 
Lincoiniana, discovered this picture of Abraham Lincoln in an Indiana 


farmhouse fast Fall. 


Have you ever seen another like it? 
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500 different subjects, only a fraction 
of his work remains. He was exten- 
sively copied in his own day in Italy 
as well as in Germany. His early 
prints were unsigned, and it is prob- 
able that in his later years he began 
to affix the initials E. S. and some- 
times the date, to his work in order 
to protect himself against piracy. At 
any rate he thus established the cus- 
tom of signing engravings. It is no 
exaggeration to say that no man of 
his age made more substantial con- 
tributions to the development of the 
technique of engraving nor furnished 
so rich a vocabulary of ideas in de- 
sign as he, —A. H. W. 
“oor 


Prints at Auction 
o 


When the collection of the late Eli 
B. Springs, capitalist of New York 
and Charlotte, N. C., was placed un- 
der the hammer by the American An- 
derson Galleries in New York City 
“Winter in the Country: Getting 
Ice,” by Currier & Ives was sold for 
$525. 

Thomas Rowlandson’s pen and wa- 
ter-color drawing of the old wooden 
bridge which antedated the present 
Putney Bridge across the Thames at 
London was sold for $505. 

A scarce mezzotint portrait of 
George Washington by Valentine 
Green after the painting by John 
Trumbull went for $450. 

“Ee 


The Cost Is Little 


Referring to the value of art in 
the home, F. Newlin Price writing in 
the New York Post says: 

“It costs so little to have great 
wealth in the home. —Albert Stern- 
er, Lucioni, George Bellows, Kerr 
Eby, Ernest Roth, Levon West, Mar- 
tin Lewis, James Allen, C. W. An- 
derson. Hickman. Important happi- 
ness, life and companionship. Olin 
Dows with his Yucatan people. You 
journey to all lands, imprisoned by 
no locality. Burr brings you Arizona, 
Heintzelman the East. Explore, be 
affirmative. Prints clothe your walls 
with pure entertainment—Weir, Duv- 
eneck, Twachtman, the prints of Au- 
dubon, the bird drawings of Rex 
Brasher, bright in color, pure record 
of mystery. Costs are so little to en- 
joy Daumier, Renoir, Delacroix, Had- 
en and the inspiring, queer music of 
Redon or Blake, the novel drama of 
Toulouse Lautrec, the “Mother and 
Child” of Mary Cassatt. Let your 
home be your bank. Deposit infor- 
mation—fellowship of seeing. Then, 
too, fine prints increase in value 
while they give you joy and happi- 
ness, good companionship. 

It is so easy for you to go places 
—Remington, Curry, Benton escort 
you to the prairies, or in the magic 
wealth of the Orient—Otamura, Hoke- 
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ESPECIALLY WANTED 
FOLLOWING CURRIER & IVES AND N. CURRIER PRINTS 


Surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga, 1852 
Surrender of Lord Cornwallis, 1852 
Summer Scenes in New York Harbor, 1869 
The Road, Winter, 1853 

Winter in the Country, Getting Ice, 1864 
Life of a Hunter, A Tight Fix, 1862 

Mink Trapping, 1862 

American Farm Scene, No. 4, Winter, 1853 
American National Game of Baseball, 1866 
Across the Continent, 1860 


Also any of the F. F. 


New England Winter Scene, 1862 

American Coast Scene, undated 

Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 

Life on the Prairie, 1862 

American Frontier Life, 1862 

Lightning Express Trains 

The Whale Fishery, undated 

The Rising Family, Snipe, 1856 

Bn Happy Family, Grouse, 1866 
w of San Francisco, 1849 


PALMER and he CURRIER Shooting prints of 


1852 and any others of interest. 


JAMES J. O.HANLON 


1920 Holland Ave., Utica, N. Y. 











PRINTS 











WANTED TO BUY 
Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price a 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. (Cash in advance.) 





WANTED — RAILROAD PRINTS AD- 
vertisements of locomotive works pic- 
turing early engines. 

American town views prior to 1875. 


poraries, 

Advice us about all Currier & Ives, THD 
OLD PRINT SHOP, INC., 150 lo. 
ton Avenue, New York. tfc801 


WANT OLD HORSE RACING PRINTS. 
Only those showing business advertise- 
ments of any kind.—Mrs. L. H. Dobson, 
1548 East Sist St., Chicago. my12462 


WANTED—Drawing books and prints 
of A. B. Frost and Frederic Remington.— 
Kenneth D. Hall, 6830 Ridge Blvd., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ja1248 


EARLY AMERICAN ' MINIATURES 
and portraits, oil, watercolor, pastel, pur- 
chased. Send full particulars.—F, Sher- 
man, Box 524, Westport, Conn. mh12612 


WANTED—Currier Prints and other 
old prints, especially Sporting, Hunting, 
Fishing, Pioneer, Winter, Railroads, 
Ships, Early West, Early History or City 
Views. Early Railroad Posters, Auto- 
graph Letters and Documents, Hand 
Bills, etc. State full title, publisher, oe 
size, exact condition and price. — J. 
Nevil, Madisonville, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

my1284c 

















OLD PRINTS by Currier & Ives and 
others. Large and small folios. Clip pper 
ships, rural scenes, temperance, sporting 
and F \uetevtons subjects, especially presi- 
dents. Please describe fully, size, condi- 
tion, title and complete wording and 
uote prices. — Dwight D. Moore, 200 

uth Terrace, Boonton, N. J. aul12005 


CANADIAN SUBJECTS by Currier & 
Ives and other print makers, Describe 
fully, size, condition, full wording and 
prices.—J.C., c/o Hobbies. fp 


WANTED TO BUY — Large and small 
Currier prints of rare subjects and also 
non of i by N. J. Bennett, H. L 

over and others. Also 

an alt our by any a. hese 
eobeeed or uncolored, Highest current 
prices paid.—James J. O. Hanlon, 1920 
Holland Ave., Utica, N. Y. £3691 




















SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


LL A TTT 
Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c _ w 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times, (Cash in advance.) 








Seattle, Wash. 81264 


ANTIQUE LITHOGRAPHS, $1.00; 
Large Colored Folios, by Kurz and Alli- 
— War of 1812 and Civil War Naval 
and — scenes, fine condition; Amer- 
Git, re = <i Boardwalk, ‘Atlantic 








REPRODUCTIONS — Russell W 
Prints, 35c each; three for $1.00, sae 
in following titles: Planning Attack, Wake 
of Buffalo Hunt, Hunt, 


uarters, The Bo Ignorance 

owboy Life, In Mwithoue Knock- 
Disputed Trail, Ambushed.—Darvill, 
McAllister, San Francisco, 


. Calif. 
n120231 





INTERESTING LIST of early U. S. A. 
and English engravings, ee and 
maps, sent on request. wants.— 
Hughes, Peterborough, a n12406 





OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS San aoa 


cisco Fair, 8 x 10, buildings, stat 

15c each; 8 for $1.00, postpaid. —Darviil, 

54 McAllister, San Francisco, f. am 
n 





CURRIER & IVES and other old prints. 
Send a dime for large new price list.— 
Paul Voorhees, 432 Elm St., Beating. on 





BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, old engrav- 
ings, pioneer, historical, scenic, bird, 
mal, flower, color prints, = to date. 
Art, Rare Books. Art List 10c¢.—Univer- 
sal Art Bureau, 1945 Be Fina abe C-- 
cago, Il 12696 


KENNETH D. HALL, 6830 Ridge 
Boulevard, Brooklyn, N. Y. Print colorist: 
engravings, steel and wood; lithographs; 
gravures; etc. All sizes and subjects. 
Curriers a specialty. Prices ome m7) 








BOTANICAL PRINTS FOR SALE— 
Paxton, Curtis, Gardners, etc. Prices on 
application. — Harris-Hall, 185 Franklin 
Rd., Glencoe, Il. ap3042 





sai well at the foot of Fujiyama. So 
I write not of great museums and 
the accumulated grandeur of our su- 
perb inheritance; I write of thy 
dwelling. So build it that happiness 
may be affirmed and life may grow 
more surely full in the joy of iving. 
“Man doth not live by bread alone.” 
Let there be music, literature, prints, 
art in our lives. 

It is very true that if those who 
are “indifferent” to etchings will al- 


low themselves to be near them—sur- 
rounded by them—it is only a ques- 
tion of time and taste as to when they 
find themselves unable to resist their 
persuasive lure. They discover that 


they have in some unknown manner 
grown to actually love and under- 
stand them. Like personalities, con- 
tinued acquaintance will only inten- 
sify the interest. As appreciation in- 
creases, their intellectual horizon will 
become wider and wider. 
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Virgin and Child as 


French Primitive 
o 
JRENCH primitives are rare at 
best and as few are fourd out- 
side of France, the announcement by 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts of 
the acquisition of a very beautiful 
and well preserved example is of un- 
usual moment. It is a Virgin and 
Child painted in tempera on a minia- 
ture panel measuring only 3% by 2% 
inches. The Virgin, against a gold 
background, is clad in a robe of clear 
ultramarine blue with dull green lin- 
ing, and the Child wears a garment 
of warm rose color, 

The existence of the painting has 
long been known but it was shown 
publicly for the first time at the great 
exhibition of French Art at Burling- 
ton House, London, in 1932 and was 
Number 2 in the Commemorative Cat- 
alogue of that exhibition. 

It is undeniably French and while 
it has been assigned by some critics 
to the Burgundian School, George 
Harold Edgell, Director of the Bos- 
ton Museum and Curator of Paint- 
ings, says that in all probability it is 
of southern French origin from Av- 
ignon and is related to the Sienese 
School established there at the exiled 
Papal Court in 1889 by Simone Mar- 
tini. 

There are many analogies between 
it and two French panels in the Mor- 
gan Library. In the three there is 
the same smoothness of surface fin- 
ish, and a'similar use of color in well 
defined areas. These qualities have 
also been noted in the Wilton Dip- 
tych, acquired a few years ago by the 
National Gallery, London, 

A close resemblance exists between 
the Virgin in the “Adoration of the 
Magi” in the Morgan Library and the 
painting in Boston. In both appear 
the same protruding nose, round, 
staring eyes, well modelled face, and 
receding chin. It is highly probable 
that the Morgan pictures and the 
Boston primitive belonged to the 
same French School, although the 
Virgin and Child at Boston may be 
the earlier. 

Much about the little painting sug- 
gests miniature art of mediaeval 
times. A warm ivory tone is diffused 
over the whole composition, perhaps 
an unconscious imitation of parch- 
ment, while the clear division of color 
into distinct and harmonious zones, 
is another characteristic of early min- 
iatures. The compactness of the de- 


“. Paintings 





sign may also have been suggested 
by the same source. This was par- 
ticularly adapted to the genius of the 
French and became the means of fus- 
ing the flat flowing lines of the Sien- 
ese and the more naturalistic elements 
of the northern painters. In the Vir- 
gin and Child, the two tendencies are 
perfectly integrated in a design which 
is fresh and individual without mark- 
ed originality. 

The coloring of this panel reveals 
most conspicuously its French origin. 
The tones are fresh, delicate, cool, 
and perfectly related. There is no 
conscious feeling for a color scheme, 
yet the tones are so combined as to 
give integrity and unity to the whole 
composition, 

In his introduction to the Com- 
memorative Catalogue of the French 
exhibition of 1982, W. C. Constable 
summarized the French tradition in 
art as a “consistent striving for bal- 
ance between the claims of classic ab- 
straction and of realistic imitation.” 
In the little primitive acquired at 
Boston, the artist has already become 
conscious of this essential element in 
French art. As a primitive painter, 
he is one of the first to discover the 
nature of French aesthetic form and 
to establish the bounds within which 
French art in succeeding centuries 
was to find its normal expression. 

The Virgin and Child has attracted 
the interest of many scholars since it 
was first shown in 1932, notably of 
Dr. Max I. Friedlander, who was one 
of the first to point out its relation to 
the Morgan panels, and M. Paul Ja- 
mot, curator of paintings at the Lou- 
vre, who hoped to acquire it for the 
national collections of France. 

—A. H. W. 
“Er 


Famous Washington 
Painting Exhibited 
in Chicago 
© 


Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of George 
Washington that Washington himself 
owned, has been placed on public view 
for the first time in Chicago. It is 
being shown at the Findlay Galleries 
through the courtesy of its owners 
Mr, and Mrs. Joseph Nash Field. 

The care under which it was guard- 
ed was only exceeded by the atten- 
tion given Whistler’s “Mother” when 
it was brought to Chicago for the 
1983 World’s Fair. 

It is believed that this is the only 
Stuart ever owned by the father of 
his country himself. 
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Little Sketches of 


American Artists 
oo 

Remington. Remington’s pictures 
commanded the best phrases of men 
who best knew the west. Owen Wis- 
ter was one of them. “He is,” said 
the author of “The Virginian,” “not 
merely an artist. He is a national 
treasure.” 

Those words were uttered in 1905 
when Remington, then at the height 
of his popularity, was forty-four years 
old and had four years to live. Had 
he been able to keep his flesh down 
he might still have been living and at 
work, 

About the same time Charles Bel- 
mont Davis — Richard Harding’s 
brother—in recounting hts friend’s 
disastrous quest of quick riches on the 
plains wrote: “And so the American 
people lost a mere millionaire and 
found a historian.” 

And Theodore Roosevelt the elder, 
who also sought with varying luck a 
fortune in the west, said of its chron- 
icler in color: 

“He has done real work for his 
country, and we all owe him a debt 
of gratitude.” 

People who knew Remington best 
used to say of him, “He lives as he 
likes and paints as he feels.” And 
Augustus Thomas, who knew him best 
of all—they were neighbors in New 
Rochelle, N, Y.—and the veracity of 
whose play, “Arizona,” gave him a 
right to speak, said of him: 

“He worked unhampered by rule, 
example, or opinion, a veritable child 
of nature, and he died untamed. Na- 
ture and second nature kept him at 
high pressure. He lived, thought, 
spoke, and worked by a series of ex- 
plosions insulated under deep sympa- 
thy and great good humor. He was 
primitive and partisan. Sensitive as 
an Indian, he liked instinctively and 
enduringly, he hated intuitively and 
long. He loved the soldiers; he loath- 
ed all politicians because they talked. 
If his friends had known the sign 
language he would generally have 
used it.” 

—James O’Donnell Bennett 
in The Chicago Tribune. 


—— 


Benjamin West. West left Amer- 
ica and settled in London at the age 
of 25 and worked there until his 
death in 1820. From 1792 he was 
president of the Royal Academy. To 
his studio came many young Amer- 
ican artists, seeking not only instruc- 
tion and inspiration but often shelter 
and food. Many well-known names 
in American art had the tutelage of 
West among these Charles Willson 
Peale, John Trumbull, William Dun- 
lap, Ralph Earl and Thomas Sully. 
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A Busy Boy 
> ies 


RANELIN Wilson of near Spirit 

Lake, Ia., has a building at his 
grandfather’s home that he calls his 
shack, in which he houses nothing but 
his collection material. He apparent- 
ly does not wish to add the expen- 
sive things. Here is a sample of a 
few things on his list that he added 
in a few months. 456 new cigar 
bands, cigarette cartons, 49 new 
brands, 23 kinds of cigarette papers, 
18 odd packages, 43 new gum wrap- 
pers, 18 mint wrappers, 6 peanut pack 
wrappers, 82 different school play 
tickets, and 48 different show tickets, 
25 tent show tickets, 60 different kind 
of dance tickets, 17 new razor blade 
packages, 637 tobacco sacks and 5823 
paper match books. 

He has also started the collections 
of stories regarding the World series 
baseball games which he has from 
1930 up to date. 

He has also adopted a collection of 
advertising pins which he has gath- 
ered to the extent of 62, and since the 
liquor came back he is the possessor 
of 59 whiskey labels. 

And while he has been following 
his hobby of collections, he still has 
another hobby which he has followed 
without a break for nine years and 
that is of attending Sunday school 
each Sunday. 

From October 1933 to October 1934 
he said he had seen 217 shows in ad- 
dition to gathering all of his curios. 

He is too busy a boy, it is appar- 
ent, to get into any mischief. 


“or 


Mount Vernon in 


Pearls 
ro 

M. Mikimoto, one of the largest 
pear] dealers of Japan, built a model 
of Mount Vernon in pearls, which 
was displayed at the 1933 World’s 
Fair. A total of 24,828 pearls and 
pieces of pearls were used in the 
structure, having a total value the 

owner said of $310,000. 


“Go 


Ocean Holds Secret 


o 

Some believe that there is more 
hidden treasure in hiding than has ev- 
er been uncovered. 

Ships that were sunk by submar- 
ines during the war may now be rest- 
ing on the spires and steeples of 
sunken cities, say some. Others say 
it is useless now to look to the deep 
Atlantic for evidence. This recalls 
stories of the 1915 Yale Peruvian ex- 
Pedition by Professor Hiram Bing- 
ham, who visited the ruins of a Meg- 
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alithic city of Ancient Peru, 2,000 
feet above the Urabumba river. The 
city was flourishing 1,000 years be- 
fore Christ. It contained temples, 
palaces and public baths. Pottery of 
these ancient people bears a striking 
resemblance to that of ancient Greece, 
which shows say those who believe in 
the mythical continent of Atlantis 
that was supposed to have been en- 
gulfed by the Atlantic Ocean, that 
ancient Europe and ancient America 
got their culture from a common 
source. Surgical tools and instru- 
ments for trepanning have been found 
in Peru, and temples comparable to 
those of Babylon and resembling them 
in style. 
“Ee 


Hotel Key Paddles 


C. L. Douglas, columnist in the 
Fort Worth, Texas, Press, tells of a 
new one. A collector of hotel key 
paddles. He is Julien Hyer, a Fort 
Worth Attorney, who he says, in his 
travels, may not have brought home 
the keys to the city in every instance, 
but somehow he did manage to get 
away with the hotel key paddle when- 
ever he was leaving wherever he hap- 
pened to be. He has about 100 pad- 
dles at the present writing, and they 
are souvenirs the attorney says from 
the days when he was chief of Lions 
International, and most of the inns 
represented knew that he was mak- 
ing the appropriation. Some are of 
metal, some composition, they are all 
sizes, shapes and colors, and they 
nearly all bear the message, “return 
postage guaranteed.” 


“Gor 
So They Say 


The Kansas City (Mo.) Times 
prints the following story: “In cut- 
ting a large maple tree into firewood, 
workmen found a corn knife imbedd- 
ed in a limb. No one knows how long 
it had been there.” 


A certain newspaper says: “The 
koto, a Japanese musical instrument, 
has thirteen silk strings and a range 
of two and a half octaves.” We did 
not know that. 


Here is something not known by 
many young collectors of geological 
specimens: “The true science of ge- 
ology had its birth only a century 
ago, as soon as it was recognized that 














the strata forming the earth’s crust 
were not thrown together in a fortu- 
itous manner, but were superposed 
the one upon the other in a definite 
and invariable sequence.” 


In excavating Dura on the Euphra- 
tes, archaeologists found human skel- 
etons in some shops, suggesting that 
shopkeepers died defending their 
property or were burned in the Per- 
sian raid of 256 A. D. 





Stained Glass 
Shields 


Make beautiful window 
decorations. Attractive 
ornaments, High-grade 
workmanship, Eight 
pieces of differently col- 
ored stained glass strong- 
ly bound in white metal. 
Both sides alike. Size 
8 by 12 inches. fot 
Postpaid, $1.35 
A. J. KOMMERS 
822 North Dearborn St. Chicago, IIlinois 
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Wanted to Buy: Two cents 
for 1 time; 3 times for the 
12 times for the price of 6, 


word 
of 2; 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy piainty, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsibie 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
pod classified. Cash must accompany 
order. 





CURIOS, ALL KIND—Relics, weapons, 
anything you collect, Bargain prices. 
Illustrated catalogue free.—Museum — 
Northbranch, Kansas. comy 





BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, sale and ex- 
change. — Frederick mer, 39 Park 
Place, Irvington, N. J. 16432 





FINE SHELLS—New lists just out and 
more will be issued this Fall. Many thou- 
sand named kinds. 6c stamps.—Box 1854, 
St. Petersburg, Fila. tfe 


ENGLISH FIGURE TRAINING—Tight 
lacing corsets, narrow waist costumes, 
period lingerie, gloves, high heeled boots 
historical or modern, fetters, documents, 
photos bought or exchanged by collector 
and writer.—Box 792, City Hall Aneee, 
New York City. jai223 

















HAVE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
Old Millis, Bridges, Trees, Meeting 
Houses and other historic places in 
Southeastern Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and aware. 
Can sup defini 
hoto. rite for prices a 
ormation. Twenty prints of cov- 
ered bridges, $1.00, postpaid. nx 


Cc, H. THOMAS 
216 Centre St., Kennett Square, Penna. 
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- Autographs 





AUTOGRAPH 
RAMBLINGS 


f+ ———3 | 0 | ——} 
By WALDO C. MOORE 


bat Dd 


Gymnastic Hand-Write 

Autographs of the famous are al- 
ways interesting; they are not dead 
things, as some would suppose. If 
not an autograph collector think of 
all the fun you are missing. Some 
signatures would puzzle even an ex- 
pert. 


“How sad it is so many men 

Climb up and ride upon a pen, 

And spatter ink and bust their hames 
When they attempt to sign their 
names!” 


“Sometimes I think the name is 
Jones, 

And then again, I’d say it’s Brown, 

Perhaps it’s Smith—It may be Duff; 

I give it up! I’ve toiled enough!” 


“They waste the time of busy men 
By their gymnastics with the pen.” 


O. Henry, as the following bit of 
trenchant wit suggests, would have 
one understand that a gymnastic 
hand-write is sometimes quite neces- 
sary to the success of the poet: 


Poetic fame can be won this way: 
If you happen to have not a thing to 
say, 


And can’t write a hand anybody can 
read 

You are in a first-rate way to suc- 
ceed. 

For who in the world can mix things 
worse 

Than a popular writer of dialect 
verse? 


Another’s Saws 

George Steele Seymour in “Adven- 
tures With Books and Autographs” 
says that one keeps autographs for 
the same reason that one picks pock- 
ets or runs away with one’s neigh- 
bor’s wife—because it is one’s plea- 
sure to do so. Further on he remarks 
the autograph habit is more cleanly 
than keeping pigs, more convenient 
than going to Club, **** hence it is 
eminently adapted to the use of the 
average citizen who usually knows 


nothing about it and regards it with 
suspicion. 


A Soldier’s Answer 

George Andrews, Brigadier-General, 
United States Army, when approach- 
ed for his autograph upon a bank 
check for the amount of one-cent 
only, responded as follows: “A bank- 
er trifling with bank checks is like a 
soldier fooling with his firearms. (the 
tools of his trade). They might be 
loaded.” 


A Cinema Star 

Our own Mary Pickford, whose 
face portrays great personal force of 
character, after giving an autograph- 
ed photo to a personal friend, des- 
troys the negative so the picture nev- 
er can be duplicated. 


An Ohio Poet 

Autographs her name “George”. 
Miss Elliston, Ohio poet, writes “Miss” 
in parenthesis. The New York Eve- 
ning Post in reviewing a recent book 
of verse by Miss Elliston accused her 
of being the only woman they know 
christened .“George though many 
women have assumed the name”. 


An Author’s Query 
From Mr. Francis Lynde, author, 
came this interesting autograph: 
“Why does anybody want to make a 
collection of autographs? Can you 
tell me? Somebody wrote me for one 
the other day, and this is what I 
said: 
An autograph and an epitaph 
Are one and the same to me; 
Though an autograph may raise a 
laugh, 
While an epitaph hath small glee. 
But why the name in bad hand-write 
Of a man whose sayings have grown 
quite trite 
Should be valued or prized for a day 
or a night 
Is a thing I never could see. 
@ 


The Old Album 


And you ask—what has become of 
the autograph album of yesteryear? 
Has it gone the way of the tintype, 
the boot-jack, the hoop-skirt, the high 
silk hat, the horse-hair couch where 
grandpa sat, and the wax flower on 
the parlor what-not? Oh! to be sure 
there is an greg concern in the 
old signatureS of distinguished folk, 
but very evidently more modern in- 
terests have taken the place of the 
old-time book of handwriting remem- 
brance. 


demand for their signatures. 
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And He Would 

Ship Ahoy! If you like the sea, 
read William McFee. And he would 
answer, would he: “How long will it 
take readers of books to understand 
that a writer’s business is writing 
books and not autographs? How long 
will it take them to see that a writer 
is under no obligation to send his sig- 
nature to a total stranger?” 


A Request 

Don’t feel too highly flattered says 
the Transcript when someone asks 
for your John Hancock, A movie 
actress reports that one day she was 
asked for her autograph by two small 
boys on the street corner. “Do you 
know who I am?” she asked them. 
“No’m,” the older boy answered, “but 
we thought we could find out this 
way.” 


Thackeray Autographs 

Depressions may come and go, but 
the old hobby of autograph collecting 
still has its enthusiasts and to these 
what a pleasant pastime. The manu- 
script of a letter written by Thack- 
eray, in which he mentions crying 
over Jane Eyre—to the astonishment 
of “John the footman” — recently 
brought the high price of £600. At 
the same sale several other Thack- 
eray letters brought exceptional 
prices. 


Perseverance 

Mr. William W. Ellsworth, great 
grandson of Chief Justice Ellsworth 
and of Noah Webster, and author of 
“A Golden Age of Authors,” and who 
afterward became one of the publish- 
ers of the Century Magazine, tells of 
an experience with General Grant. In 
his boyhood days, Ellsworth was in- 
terested in autographs and wrote to 
all the dignitaries of the earth. They 
did not answer. 


Four times Ellsworth addressed 
General Grant asking for his auto- 
graph without a reply. Then he 
wrote again adding this postscript: 
“This is the fifth time I have written 
to you for your autograph. I propose 
to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer.” By return mail the 
great general sent five cards with his 
name written on each of them. 


Autograph Values 


The value of autographs varies 
with the fame of the authors and the 
In 1858 
Shakespeare’s autograph sold for 
$1,575, while in 1887 an autograph 
letter written by Daniel Defoe and 
endorsed by Sir Walter Scott was 
bought for $325. Today a letter sign- 
ed by President Harding is worth $40. 
And that is a “depression price.” 


.From these figures it may be seen 


that autograph collecting might well 
be a profitable business. 
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An Enthusiast 

A Tennesseean writes that in the 
spring of 1982 he mailed two letters, 
each containing a request for the au- 
tograph of the addressee. They were 
the result of an enthusiastic reading 
of The Americanization of Edward 
Bok. Mr. Bok was an ardent and 
successful collector of autographs, To 
that wonderful account of his experi- 
ences with this hobby I have my own 
interest in the collecting of auto- 
graphs. One of these first two re- 
quests was answered, Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge became the initial contribu- 
tor to my collection, so states our col- 
lecting friend. 

“EY 


First Edition Autographs 
o 

Mrs. William Hamblem of Chat- 
ham, N. J., asks to be allowed to tell 
about her hobby, for she collects in a 
little different way. Says she: 

“I specialize in first editions and 
the authors’ autographs and am not a 
collector of autographs of celebrities 
alone. I find it not only more inter- 
esting to confine my collecting to the 
one field but less work too. I started 
my hobby two years ago but not seri- 
ously until six months ago. I have 
in that time secured fifty-five auto- 
graphs, and have only written fifty 
letters. From these I have forty-five 
answers. In most cases I receive a 
personal note from the author, in- 
stead of just the name or signature. 
I paste each note in the front of the 
author’s book. 

“I always enclose a self addressed 
envelope. When my mail comes in I 
can hardly wait to open it. I notice 
so many are still trying for Col- 
onel Lindbergh’s autographs. He 
made one especially for me several 
years ago. It is now pasted in a first 
edition of We. 

“My list of autographed first edi- 
tions includes these authors—Stark 
Young, Carolyn Miller, Kathleen 
Norris, Robert Hichens, Grantland 
Rice, Barbara Webb, Lettia Preston 
Randall, Irvin Cobb, Willa Cather, 
Faith Baldwin, Sigmund Spaeth, 
James Branch Cabell, Temple Bailey, 
H. L. Mencken, E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, Booth Tarkington, Fanny 
Hurst, Charles Dana Gibson and Dr. 
Walter Pitkin. 


My latest catch reads, “To Mrs. 
William Hamblem — Holiday Greet- 
ings, Jan. 3, 1935, Sinclair Lewis.” I 
have put it in my first edition of Main 
Street. 

“TI have met with such fine response 
in every instance from the English 
writers, some have returned my 
stamps to me and used their own. I 
am looking forward to the time when 
my number reaches one hundred, then 
I can qualify for a place in the hobby 
show.” 
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46 Green Street 


J. Q. Adams, frank signed__-$3.00 
Henry Clay, A.L.S, _-------- 2.00 
Tom Corwin, A.L.S, ~------- 1.00 
Thos, A. Edison, signature __ 2.00 
R. W. Emerson, signature -__ 2.00 
Hannibal Hamlin, Sentiment S. 2.50 
Reverdy Johnson, A.L.S, ~~ 2.00 


a 
a 





Autograph Letters Bought and Sold 


Forest H. Sweet 








Battle Creek, Michigan 
Robert T. Lincoln, A.L.S. ___$2.00 


John Sherman, L.S. -----__ 1.00 
Wm. T. Sherman, A.L.S. ____ 2.00 
Wee kt: Tat LS... 206 
Roger B. Taney, A.L.S. ----. 4.00 
Brigham Young, signature -_ 2.00 
Daniel Webster, A.L.S, --_--. 2.00 

jax 











Preparing for 
Publication 


Charles de la Ronciere, famed his- 
torian and principal custodian of the 
French National library, has been re- 
tained by the French Government to 
edit the 318 secret love letters of Na- 
poleon to his second wife, the Em- 
press Marie Louise before they are 
published, and also to supply the nec- 
essary historical commentaries, The 
existence of the letters was revealed 
through their sale to the French gov- 
ernment by an Austrian archduke, 
who insisted that his name be kept 
secret. The letters had been hidden 
in a castle in Austria ever since Marie 
Louise’s death. The letters will be re- 
leased to the press soon. They are 
said to cover the great days of Na- 
poleon from 1810 to 1814, and fill in 
the most important links in the rec- 
ords of the life of Napoleon. 

“or 


Collects From His Bed 
© 


Harold W. Wandesforde, Seattle 
collector, who watches day by day for 
the postman to bring some new trea- 
sure from celebrities or dealers, has 
some new experience to relate. He 
writes: 

“Pardon me while I spout some 
more. Even though I have been to 
the hospital, and have hac another 
operation since I wrote you last, I’m 
‘as happy as the day is long,’ and 
here’s why—Cast your eyes over my 
latest autographs — Prime Minister 
(former) Stanley Baldwin’s, Luther 
Burbank’s, President Grant’s, Charles 
A. Lindbergh’s, Alexander Graham 
Bell’s, and this from Count Felix von 
Luckner—‘My dear Harold. Many 
thanks for the kind letter. I am writ- 
ing on the train. I wish you, dear 
boy, a speedy recovery. With best 
wishes, your friend, Felix Count 
Luckner.’ Also his photo, inscribed 
—Never say die, by Joe, my dear 
Harold! Felix Count Luckner.’ 

“I sent a verse and a photo to Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, and both came back 


signed, the photo in English and my 
verse in Indian. He also sent this 
note, hand-written: ‘Dear friend, 
Hope you are keeping well. Yours 
— M. K. Gandhi.—Patna In- 
; , 
“I then sent my verse and photo to 
Premier Gaston Docmergzie of France, 
and both came back signed. I did 
the same to Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
and it came back with the follow- 
ing inscription—‘To Harold W. Wan- 
desforde with every good wish from 
I. J. Paderewski.’ The last two—lI 
have an autographed photo of Field 
Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the B.itish Forces 
in France during the World War, and 
an autographed photo of Paul von 
Hindenburg. 

“Pardon my handwriting, but if 
you’ve ever tried it, you will know 
how difficult it is to write in bed.” 


“oor 
Another Way 


If you have something that some 
one else wants, and that person has 
something that you want then trade. 
That is the slogan of James Rooney, 
eastern collector of autographs. Mr. 
Rooney has a large number which he 
acquired personally and by purchase, 
but the following names came to his 
fold by swapping 

“Autographed photograph of James 
A. Garfield; Sp.nish-American War 
Muster Roll; a beautiful page. A L. S. 
of John St. Loe Strachey’s on the 
friendship between England and 
America; the signature of James 
Ross, discoverer of the Magnetic Pole 
at the North Pole, a four-page A. L. 8, 
of Mary Grant Cramer; and the sig- 
nature of Samuel Huntington.” 

i many of the latter are new to 
you 








FOR SALE 








OLD ENGLISH and French Parchment 
Documents from one to three hundred 
years old from $5.00 up.—Darvill, 54 Mo- 
Allister, San Francisco, Calif. n12825 


AUTOGRAPHS OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 
Collections and single pieces, Documents, 
correspondences, Diaries, Journals want- 
ed for cash.—American Autograph Shop, 
Ridley Park, Pa. 412252 
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AMES that stand out in circus his- 
tory, not as successful owners 
and managers entirely, but as clowns, 
equestrians, acrobats, ariel perform- 
ers and others of the profession which 
have made the circus the world’s most 
popular form of entertainment, can be 
traced down through the eighteenth, 
nineteenth and into the twentieth 
century. Some of the names have to 
their credit many successful engage- 
ments throughout Europe, in Austra- 
lia and in the United States, where 
generation after generation has tak- 
en up the profession of its parents, 
continuing to keep the family name 
famous, 

One of the names that acquired re- 
cognition among Royalty of England 
prior to 1850, was Wallett. A book 
published in England in that period 
bore the title “The Public Life of 
William F. Wallett, the Queen’s Jes- 
ter.” As a clown, jester and public 
entertainer, William F, Wallett es- 
tablished such a reputation with Eng- 
land’s circus patrons, and was given 
such flattering publicity for his abil- 
ity to gain favor in the royal family, 
that he was selected as a member of 
& company engaged for a season at 
Franconi’s in Paris, and at LeCirque 
Nacionale, Brussels. It was there, 
that he, together with members of 
the famous Tournaire family, and Be- 
noit the French equestrian, was se- 
cured by the senior member of the 
James M. June & Company Circus, 
which toured the principal cities of 
the New England States during the 
season of 1850. On the program of 
the June Company Circus which ex- 
hibited at Springfield, Mass., on July 
4, 1850, William F, Wallett appeared 
as the “unrivaled clown and jester.” 


Other featured performers on that 
program were four members of the 
Tournaire Family. Monsieure Benoit 
was billed as the “Great Equestrian 
Necromancer”; Geo. Sergeant, scenic 
and character equestrian; S. P. Stick- 
ney, as the “Extraordinary Pollihip- 
pian.” Also on the bill were James 
Nixon and his children. All these are 
names that have since been perpetu- 
ated in the rosters of leading Amer- 
ican circuses, After the 1850 tour 
with James M. June & Company, 
William F, Wallett was kept before 
the American public through engage- 
ments with prominent circus organi- 
gations and was introduced by the 
press in cities of the United States 
and Canada as Sir William F. Wal- 
lett who had served in the royal fam- 
ily as the “Queen’s Jester.” His Lon- 
don popularity was duplicated in 
America to such an extent that a 
auccession of artists in the profession 
from the younger members of the 
Wallett family kept the name before 
the public. 


Eventually in 1871, a nephew of 
the famous “Queen’s Jester” was 
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born and was given the same name, 
William F, Wallett, and in due time 
appeared on the arenic horizon as an 
equestrian to be honored as a star 
among the notables of the sawdust 
arena. His career can be followed by 
referring to the official programs of 
two of America’s largest circuses in 
the early nineties. Before he reach- 
ed the age of twenty-one, he had -been 
engaged and placed on the list of equ- 
estrians to appear with Adam Fore- 
paugh’s Circus for the season of 1891. 
The Forepaugh performance that sea- 
son included some famous members 
of the profession in its lengthy pro- 
gram. The sharp shooting act by the 
famous Captain A. H. Bogardus and 
his sons; Adam Forepaugh, Jr., with 
his group of trained stallions; Dela- 
voye the noted knockabout clown with 
his aides and the wonderful trick 
horse; the riding numbers presented 
outstanding talent and young Mr. 
Wallett was given prominent position 
along with the older and better known 
riders, 


William F. Wallett, the third, bareback 
rider with Downie Brothers Circus, 1932. 


® 
Sg . ‘ 


February, 1935 


In the featured equestrian display 
William F, Wallett in his Jockey act 
was given honor position in the No. 
1 Ring. In the Hippodrome races, 
Mr, Wallett was one of the three rid- 
ers in the Roman Standing Race; 
Fred Watson and Robert Whittaker 
were the other two contestants in that 
race; other riders appearing were the 
Reed Sisters and J. L. Davenport, Jr. 


The year, 1892 found young Willi- 
am F, Wallett again on the roster of 
the Adam Forepaugh Circus. He 
later went to the Barnum & Bailey 
Circus. In 1896 he was one of the 
principal riders with that show, which 
was then recognized as the leading 
circus organization of the world. On 
the same program appeared the name 
of Annie Carroll who was listed 
among the famous equestriennes of 
that period. She had been given spec- 
ial publicity with the Barnum, Bailey 
& Hutchison show through its “Bar- 
num & London” campaign, when 
Jumbo was advertised by every known 
method of circus publicity. All of this 
entitled the ambitious young Wallett 
to full credit for having made good 
to the fullest extent, in an element 
of the outstanding equestrian stars. 


Mr. Wallett filled engagements as 
a featured rider with a number 
of the prominent circus organizations 
through a long period of years. He 
married, and raised a family of rid- 
ers who have kept the name prom- 
inently before the public since his 
death. Following the fortunes of oth- 
er performers who came over with 
Sir William F. Wallett with the June 
& Company Circus in 1850, history 
shows that the four Tournaires, like 
Wallett, filled successful engagements 
with other American shows. Of the 
original four, Miss Louise, twenty- 
five years later was riding a Menage 
Act, using her own thoroughbred 
dancing horse, “Black Prince,” as 
one of the twenty-six displays that 
constituted the wonderful program 
of the Montgomery Queen Circus, in 
its run of 42 consecutive performances 
in San Francisco, ending April 20, 
1875. On the same program with 
Miss Tournaire, James Robinson and 
Charles W. Fish, the two contestants 
for the world’s championship as bare- 
back riders, appeared at each per- 
formance. Also on that program was 
the famous Mollie Brown, known as 
the “Arenic Princess,” doing her bare- 
back somersault riding specialty. 


A younger generation of the Spain 
family of Tournaires, noted with 
European circuses, came to America 
after 1860. The name in advertising, 
and on programs of America shows 
was spelled differently, viz., Turnour. 
Of four sisters who were born and 
raised in the circus business, Miss 
Jennie, the youngest, was a featured 
member of the C. W. Noyes’ Circus 

(Continued on page 26) 
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K rishna E ffigies 


AMONG Oriental objects the fig- 

ures of Krishna appear most fre- 
quently in Indian art, usually fash- 
ioned in brass. 

Collectors who have run across arti- 
cles of this type will be interested 
in a reecnt story of these objects 
and their origin as told by L. A. D. 
Montague in the Bazaar, London: 

Krishna was looked upon as the 
eighth avatara of Vishnu, and was the 
eighth son of Vasu-deva and Devaki, 
whose uncle, King Kansa, had massa- 
cred her previous sons on account of 
a prophecy that a son of hers would 
destroy him. 

The infant Krishna was therefore 
smuggled away and placed in the care 
of a cowherd named Nanda and his 
wife Yasoda, under whose charge he 
grew up and had certain adventures 
to which his commoner images refer. 

At an early age, according to 
Hindu legend, he was very mischie- 
vous, and on one occasion crawled, 
under the curtain, into Yasoda’s tent 
in order to steal butter (ghee), of 
which he was very fond. 

Owing to his breaking some crock- 
ery he was caught in the act, and, as 
a punishment, Yasoda attached a 
large bowl to a cord which she bound 
to his body, and chased him off like 
a dog with a can on its tail. The 
bowl, however, caught between two 
tree-trunks, but the child was so 
strong that both trees were torn up 
by the roots! 

This legend is referred to in two 
images which show Krishna, in crawl- 
ing attitude, holding a ball of butter 
in his right hand, This type is still 
turned out in various sizes, the 
smaller and cheaper ones being often 
in very inferior metal. 

The same subject has been pro- 
duced in painted and gilded alabaster, 
it being much scarcer in this mate- 
rial than in metal. The name Krishna 
means “The Dark One”; in some his 
hair is painted black, his body is 
gilded and the ground on which he 
crawls is sacred red. He is modeled 
tn the act of devouring the ghee. 

Still commoner images of Krishna 
show him standing with the right leg 
bent in front of the straight left leg, 
either playing a flute or in the atti- 
ude of flute-playing (the flute being 
often lost). He is depicted as a 
youth, charming the milkmaids 
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(gopis) by his musical accomplish- 
ments. 

He seems to have dallied with these 
gopis to a considerable extent, but 
when Hindu legend informs us that 
he became the father of 180,000 sons 
(to say nothing of daughters) we 
cannot help suspecting a_ certain 
amount of exaggeration! 

Another type of brass image shows 
a standing figure with arms akimbo, 
and this usually represents Krishna 
as worshipped in Bengal under the 
name Vithoba, the center of the Vi- 
thoba cult being at Pandharpur. 

Female figures with arms akimbo 
are supposed to represent Vithoba’s 
special wife, but in the case of these 
images it is often uncertain whether 
they were intended for males or 
females. 

“Ger 


Loan Collection 
Exhibited in United 
States 


NE of the finest private collectors 
of Chinese Art ever to be shown 
in the United States was displayed 
recently in the William Rockhill Nel- 
son Gallery at Kansas City, says the 
Kansas City Star. The owner of the 
collection, C. T. Loo, Chinese collec- 
tor living in Paris, was in attendance 
part of the time to explain his col- 
lection. 

In his exhibit he displayed paint- 
ings which show the intimate, routine 
existence of high born Chinese ladies; 
pottery through the centuries from 
the unglazed work of 1000 B. C. to 
the delicate and valuable porcelains 
of the seventeenth century; bronzes 
from the fantastic ritual vessels of 
about 1000 B. C., through the states 
of development to the rare and val- 
uable set of Buddha and Bodhisattvas 
from the sixth century. 

Mr. Loo collected, it is said, to 
give the feeling of a people through 
three centuries, recording among 
other things the march of the Mon- 
gol conquerors, memories left by men 
at the time of Genghis Kahn, marvels 
of workmanship that sent Marco 
Polo reeling back home with tales 
that branded him as a dreamer and 
weaver of fairy tales in the Western 
world, arts that grew with the influ- 
ence of Buddhist monks, intimate 
glances behind the guarded court 
walls of more recent times. 
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The series of portfolio paintings 
giving intimate glimpses into the 
daily routine of a high-born eight- 
eenth century Chinese woman is prob- 
ably the first of its kind to be ex- 
hibited in America. The paintings, 
in delicate water colors on silk, show 
the lady in quiet, dreamy poses ex- 
cept in two instances, one where she 
is catching a butterfly and another 
going home intoxicated leaning heav- 
ily on the shoulders of her hand- 
maidens, 


“It is the result of rice wine,” Mr. 
Loo said, “and it (the wine) is very 
good.” 

Among the other titles of pictures 
of the high-born lady are: 

“Writing the Poem,” “Playing 
Ching on Terrace,” the ching being 
an ancient Chinese musical instru- 
ment; “Searching for Inspiration,” in 
which she is in a thinking pose; 
“Showing Her Talent,” the lady play- 
ing a flute with a friend; “Coiffure in 
a Window,” “Repose Under a Palm 
Tree,” “Picking Pomegranates,” with 
the lady in waiting going after the 
pomegranates while the high-born 
lady sits in repose; “Enjoying Scen- 
ery Under a Cliff.” 

Several of the small paintings are 
by Ko Chien Lung, one of the great 
court painters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury China. The figures are simply 
drawn, graceful and of strangely 
subtle coloring. 

In all there is a poetic idea with 
just enough suggestion to start your 
imagination. In one of the high-born 
lady seated in a garden overlooking 
a river the water is barely suggested 
in the extreme lower corner of the 
picture. But once you have got the 
idea the imagination can, or should, 
do the rest. Beyond is infinity, un- 
seen mountains and unseen lakes, a 
wonderful and romantic world. Mr. 
Loo sees them; and so does anybody 
else when he is talking about it. They 
are glimpses into the lives of people 
who were at peace with the world. 

Showing the wide difference of 
method at the time are several little 
paintings by Tao Fun Lun, an artist 
who painted facial expressions and 
clothing in minute detail. The op- 
posing methods demonstrate that 
schools of painting in China have dif- 
fered as much as they ever differed 
in the West. 

Through all the paintings is repose. 
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Never more than two or three persons 
are shown in a painting. 

“That is because the people pre- 
ferred to be away from crowds,” Mr. 
Loo said. “When the high-born lady 
played the ching she played it for her 
own pleasure. She wouldn’t be inter- 
ested in showing off to a large audi- 
ence. She was mature. She knew 
what she wanted.” 


Among the finest of the ceramics 
are examples of the work of the 
brothers Chang who made fine pot- 
tery at the imperial court at the time 
Marco Polo discovered the wonders 
of China. It was the younger 


Chang who invented crackles in pot- 
tery and one of his pieces several 
years ago sold in Japan for approxi- 
mately $100,000. 

“oor 


Far East in Washington 
oo 


(THE Capitol City has its share of 

Oriental Art enthusiasts. Among 

the collections of this type which have 
come into prominence is that of Mrs. 
Barnett, widow of General Barnett, 
who lived for a number of years in 
the Far East. Member at one time 
of the gay international set when 
General Barnett was in command of 
the legation guard at Peking, Mrs. 
Barnett was presented a group of 
priceless costumes by the empress 
dowager of China. She collected 
while in that country rare jades, curi- 
ously carved Chinese beads and sil- 
ver trinkets, ebony Buddhas, silks, 
tapestries and pictures of rare de- 
sign. 

Mrs. William E. Borah’s apart- 
ment is said to be furnished entirely 
in Oriental art, including pewter, 
porcelains, and, of course, the furni- 
ture. A rice set in silver with car- 
nelian hands and its tiny bowls of 
carnelian, a terrapin dish with han- 
dles of jade, an opium couch of teak- 
wood, are a few of the especially 
prized pieces, 

“oer 


CIRCUSIANA 
(Continued from page 24) 


as early as 1870, where she remained 
three seasons, and later with the 
John Robinson Circus up to 1877. 
Later she was with Orrin Brothers, 
Chiarini’s, Adam Forepaugh, and S. 
H. Barrett’s, where she met and mar- 
ried Charles Ewers, remaining with 
the latter firm until her death. S. P. 
Stickney, George Sergeant and James 
Nixon of the 1850 James M. June Co., 
filled star parts in the performances of 
various popular shows touring this 
country. In 1867 and later seasons, 
Sam Stickney’s name graced the pro- 
gram of John Robinson’s Circus as a 
clown along with John Lowlow, Archie 
Campbell, Pete Conklin and others. 
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The Stickney name carries with it 
memories of outstanding clown com- 
edy feats of daring horsemanship, 
and marvelous accomplishments in the 
leaps over horses, camels and ele- 
phants. The surviving old timer of 
the circus profession has a feeling of 
reverence for these departed notables 
who made the past full of bright mem- 


ories. 
“og 


WILL YOU BE MINE 
ON VALENTINE 
(Continued from page 9) 


Here is an example of a hand-writ- 
ten—original type. Sent to a gentle- 
man in Norwich, Conn., in 1845 by a 
young lady admirer: 


(Decorated with a rose, pasted on 
a small sheet with edges embossed.) 


St. Valentine’s Day 


Oh what a life! Another St. Valentine’s 
day near its close—and-and-still a bach- 
elor—Heart rending thought! Pleasure 
more than painful—Well it’s an indepen- 
dent life you say. No it isn’t either, 
There’s your new gloves want sewing, 
nice silk handkerchief wants hemming, 
and a string off one of your best dickeys. 
How provoking it is to see those married 
people, looking so self-satisfied and con- 
sequential, as if they had done the state 
a great service, isn’t it? But, think you, 
it’s enough to scare a man to death to 
think how much it costs to keep a wife— 
silks and velvets—feathers, folderols, etc, 
But no help in your case, sir, for if the 
dear thing should demand your scalp (as 
of course she might justly) you’d give it 
her I know you would. But there you 
sit with the toe of your best boot kick- 
ing the stove because you've nothing else 
to do. It’s awful cold, long evenings too, 
and you can’t go to concerts forever, be- 
cause it would be to gloomy to go alone. 
Oh, sir, arouse all those dormant ener- 
gies, for you are on the brink of ruin. 
Arise! Look up, (for indeed there is a 
bright star before you) and read your 
name among the ransomed, or (excuse 
me, in the marriage list your doom). 
Your Valentine. 


Another handwritten type, of 1845, 
written by a lovesick swain. Some- 
what original. 


I do dislike the married life— 

Its comforts I detest; 

Saturday nights and washing days, 

Sundays and all the rest. 

All men have their antipathies. 

And mine are entered here. 

I'll never be a married man, 

A husband, it is clear. 

But then I have a loving heart. 

A gentle yielding mind, 

And bear a vast affection for 

The whole of womankind; 

And lately I’ve had =, ‘to fear 

My dreaded doom is cas 

A pair of eyes will ane’ of me 

A married man at last. 

I never loved a business life, 

As married men must do, 

Oh, Cupid, T’was a wicked deed 

On me your spells to cast,— 

iy lovely eyes will make of me 
man at last! 

Valentine 


A handwritten type used by a 
young lady in Philadelphia in 1845. 


This being Leap Year it has so pleased 
the powers above 

I’m fallen most desperately in love: 

For Cupid took a station sly 

In one bright corner of your eye 

And from his bow let fly a dart 

Which missed my ribs and pierced my 
heart. 


February, 1985 


se —— and through and pass- 


ne further 
Put all my ideas out of order, 


Nor this the only players I found 

Love entered at the viewless wound. 

As mice into a cheese will creep 

Through all without looks fair cot well. 

They leave your cheese an emptly shell. 

So thievish love when once got t 

Stole and bore off my heart to you, 

And left me heartless ill at ease 

An empty shell like foresaid cheese. 
————. being in great smart 

Beseech thee to return my heart! 

Or else to cure my ceaseless moan make 

an exchange and send your own, 

O! Thee I love more fully 

Than ever Hudibras loved Tully, 

Not Aeneas of old nor Dido 

Could love one half so much as I do 

Oo! ———— would you love but me 

How mighty glad poor ————— would be 

I'd cling to you like pitch forever. 

Not chance nor fate our love should 

sever. ny 


Sa 
Phila., Febuary 14, 1845 


Commercial valentines were of 
many types and values. The variance 
between the penny valentine and the 
one which sold for dollars was great 
indeed. Popular in the more expen- 
sive class were those with a small tas- 
se] attached to a “spider’s web” which 
could be pulled up to disclose a pic- 
ture or sentiment beneath. Others 
had mirrors attached, to reflect the 
face of the one for whom the valen- 
tine was intended. 


The Rebus was populer. Dainty 
and lace-like valentines were supple- 
mented with ingenious ones of many 
folds, Comics seem to have been con- 
temporaneous with the printed senti- 
mentals, 


History, events of interest, styles, 
manners and methods of printing are 
reflected in valentines. One of 1835 
records that Halley’s comet was in 
perihelion that year. Another, of 
1865, shows a Union soldier within 
the flaps of a flag-striped tent. He is 
writing a message to his loved one at 
home. The gallant gentleman bows 
to the lady in hoop skirt. The bustle 
is pictured. 


The earliest printed valentines are 
wood-cuts or lithographs. They are 
quaint or dainty. As the processes of 
color printing improve, the valen- 
tine’s attractiveness declines. After 
1870 they become gaudy, unwieldy, 
over-done. The shining colored orna- 
ments so popular in the ’90s are not 
to be compared with the soft-tinted 
ornaments of the ’50s, 


The valentine seems to have had its 
day. The custom is still observed by 
the young, but the tender meanings 
are no longer there. Modern valen- 
tines are comparatively cheap and un- 
inspiring. They cause no unusual 
flutterings of the heart. Their senti- 
ments are cold, listless and without 
sincere feeling. 


“eo 


“There is no problem before the 
world today more important than the 
training for the right use of leisure.” 

—Elihu Root. 
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The Bulletin Board 
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H°* is this for fine points in col- 

lecting? R. E. White of Dray- 
ton Plains, Mich., collects “railroad” 
stamps and says it is possible to get 
an assembly of this kind that cata- 
logues $5,000. You don’t believe it? 
Then look at stamps in this special 
field that he lists in this issue. 


A release states that disagreement 
within the State of Connecticut has 
begun to appear with the approach- 
ing tercentenary issue. It seems that 
the Art Commission of the Tercen- 
tenary Celebration Committee has 
submitted designs bearing as the cen- 
ter subject a portrait of Jonathan 
Trumbull, Revolutionary Governor. 
Certain philatelists have asked what 
a Revolutionary Governor has to do 
with the tercentenary or the fuund- 
ing of Connecticut. C. G. Alton 
Means, well known philatelist of New 
Haven, has suggested a map stamp 
similar to the 10-cent Louisiana Pur- 
chase stamp showing the State of 
Connecticut with present boundaries, 
principal rivers and locations of the 
early settlements. It is better to set- 
tle the controversy by discussion than 
to have dissatisfaction after the 
stamp is issued, some argue and 
rightly. 

o 


The stamp department of the New 
York Sun recently warned collectors 
to be very careful when purchasing 
the 5-cent Hawaiian commemorative 
overprint. The Sun states: 

“Not only have the tricksters at- 
tempted to create excellent imitations 
of the ordinary overprint, but they 
have left the center stamp plain, cre- 
ating a minor variety. It is believed 
possible that double surcharges and 
possibly inverted overprints will be 
discovered, ‘ 

“The setting, arrangement and 
spacing of the words ‘Hawaii, 1778- 
1928’ is about perfect, and the most 
careful comparison with genuine 
copies is necessary to determine the 
false from the genuine.” 

Although only the 5-cent value has 
been reported, it is possible that the 
2-cent denomination has also been 


forged. 





February, the month of sentiment 
and valentines. Why not say it with 
stamps, albums and philatelic acces- 
sories in general? Apparently many 
made the most of the hobby during 
the Christmas season. A report from 
Washington stated that at the Phila- 
telic Agency orders for commemora- 
tives began pouring in as early as 
November, and accompanying each 
order was the request that the stamps 
desired were to be mailed to the 
applicants in plenty of time to reach 
them before Christmas Day, indicat- 
ing that they were to be distributed 
as gifts to friends in various parts 
of the country. It was further re- 
ported by officials at the agency that 
more than one thousand orders for 
stamps intended for Christmas deliv- 
ery were filled by the clerks. The 
National Parks series was much in 
demand, but other special issues found 
their way into homes also. 

Oo 


If you can tune in on WDA BE, 
Tampa, Fla., some evening from 10:00 
to 10:15 P. M., Eastern Standard 
Time (kilocycles 1,220, watt power 
1,000), you will hear William C. 
(Babe) Kennett Jr., who enjoyed the 
distinction for twenty years of being 
philatelic secretary to the late Arthur 
Hind, Mr. Kennett accompanied Mr. 
Hind in his world travels in search 
of rare stamps, and thus obtained a 
first-hand personal view of many of 
the far-away places of the world, of 
their peoples, their stamps, etc. 

o 


You don’t have to collect naval or 
marine data to enjoy or profit from 
departments in this issue pertaining 
to these subjects. Become more fa- 
miliar with the ships that ply the 
seas if you don’t care for postmarks 
from strange and far places. 
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“I wonder how many old customs 
and racial habits are connected with 
our stamp illustrations,’ Frank L. 
Coes asks in this issue after consid- 
ering the ethnographic set of Mon- 
golia (printed in Moscow)? Also did 
you ever see sheep haltered in rows 
prior to shearing? No? Then inves- 
tigate Mongolia Scott No. 72, type 
A18, Mr. Coes suggests. Who else 
has made interesting discoveries? 


Eric Fleming, architect and engi- 
neer of New Brunswick, N. J., has 
been campaigning for some time for 
American engineering feats to be 


recognized on postage stamps. The 
current issue of the “American Arch- 
itect” on its editorial page says, “The 
idea of commemorating American 
architecture on our postage stamps 
was first presented in an article in 
‘American Architect’? in 1933. The 
author brought the idea to the atten- 
tion of the President and the Postal 
Department following publication of 
the article.” 

“The postage of practically every 
country,” says Mr. Fleming, “has 
commemorated the construction effort 
and inventive genius of its people in 
far greater measure than the United 
States, through reproductions of 
buildings, bridges and other struc- 
tures. More of such subjects on the 
stamps of our country would be pro- 
ductive in future years of the appre- 
ciation of the efforts of engineers, 
architects and artists to make the 
United States the recognized leader 
in the imperishable record of history 
—the art of building efficiently and 
beautifully.” 

Mr. Fleming added that “the por- 
trayal of architectural subjects in 
postage stamps has several interesting 
aspects, particularly to architects. 
There is the chance to make com- 
parative studies of architecture geo- 
graphically and historically. There 
is the opportunity to speculate on the 
possibility that a more general use 
of architectural subjects in stamps— 
especially in the United States— 
might stimulate a wider appreciation 
of the work of architects and become 
a means of honoring achievements. 

He cites: 

“The United States in addition to 
historic personalities has used for re- 
production on stamps the Arlington 
Ampitheater, the Lincoln Memorial, 
the U. S. Capitol, the Statue of Lib- 
erty, Anthony Wayne Memorial, Mon- 
ument at Mayfort, Fla., Washington’s 
headquarters at Newburg, views of 
locks on the Ohio River, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Panama Canal and bridges 
over Niagara Falls and the Missis- 
sippi River, Stamps of Panama, Cuba 
and Haiti show 33 different subjects, 
including castles, galleries, cathedrals, 
monasteries, government buildings 
and factories.” 
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Market Notes 
and News 


G 
By THOMAS ELVIN 
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 pninapecameiel , and no apparent trace 

of the proposed Presidential Set 
scheduled for appearance the “first of 
the year.” The completion seems tem- 
porarily shelved until more pressing 
things are completed. A special G. A. 
R. stamp is being seriously consid- 
ered, and a stamp honoring the Boy 
Scout Foundation may come. 


Prices on fine U. S, stamps are 
climbing rapidly. Shortly after the 
issuance of the Scott U. S. catalogue, 
with general upward revision of 
prices to dovetail with the new ratio 
of currency, all dealers increased their 
prices on U. S. stamps. This was the 
largest increase for any one period, 
but since that time the market value 
on U. S. items is increasing daily. 
U. S. stamps are selling on the Lon- 
don, Vienna, and other European 
markets for much more than in this 
country. Rumor has it that a large 
proportion of these buyers intend to 
resell their purchases in this country. 
Suggestion: Buy now, and save on 
ss. 


oO 


Foreign stamp prices remain about 
the same as last fall, except for a rise 
in mint airmails and British Coloni- 
als. Contrary to advertised state- 
ments, many stamps can still be fur- 
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nished by numerous dealers at “half- 
cat” or thereabout. 
o 
Another “Illustration Law Repeal” 
Campaign has been launched, but this 
year with a new angle on the subject. 
Looking forward a few months should 
see the repeal of the unnecessary 
blight on the American collector. 
Oo 
Munich and Leipzig, Germany, are 
absorbing large quantities of damaged 
stamps having a high market value. 
These are repaired by experts and 
replaced on the market often fooling 
the most expert examination. The 
market is glutted with this type of 
stamp, and it is a decided detriment 
to the hobby. If collectors would de- 
stroy all damaged stamps, unfit for 
any collection, even as “space-fillers,” 
the hobby would be much better off. 


Several readers have asked for a 
brief list of good speculative items in 
foreign stamps. There are any num- 
ber of this type of item, but as a gen- 
eral suggestion I would recommend 
stamps which cannot be purchased 
from any wholesaler; stamps which 
can only be obtained through the reg- 
ular market channels or through auc- 
tion. I am listing below a short list 
of inexpensive items, which, if pur- 
chased at from one-half to full cata- 
logue will eventually rise in value. 
Any issues of Abyssinia, postally 
used, of issues between 1894 and 1907. 
Bavaria Nos. 1 to 14. Cape Juby: All 
issues except Seville Issue. Gold 
Coast: All issues to 1902. Hawaii: 
All issues. Hong Kong: All issues, 
but especially the elusive Postage Due 
stamps. Iraq: Nos. 1 to 13. Lagos: 
All issues to 1904. Memel: All is- 
sues. North West Pacific Islands: 
All issues to 1918. Orange River 
Colony: All Issues to 1902. Philip- 
pines: All of the American Dominion 
issues. Do not recommend the Von 
Gronau issue of 1932. Rio de Oro: 
All issues to 1907. Saar: All issues. 
For a more general theme, I highly 
recommend all German and British 
Colonial issues, both mint and used. 
By all the laws of supply and demand 
the above issues should show marked 
increases within the next two years. 

Oo 

The Combination Airmail-Special 
Delivery Stamp recently issued is a 
decided failure in popularity. Because 
of its lack of use I forecast an early 
“death” for the stamp. It was in- 
tended for use by business-houses, 
but they seemed to have little use for 
the stamp. 

o 

A reader writes me about the pos- 
sible future value of the Byrd Ant- 
arctic covers. For the most part they 
will always be considered merely sou- 
venirs of a “glorious adventure”, with 
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only a portional] philatelic value. The 
price of the covers (53c) was spent 
toward a worthy cause, as 50c of that 
total was given over to the Expedition 
to defray expenses after handling ex- 
penses were deducted. This left a 
total of somewhere near $20,000 for 
the Expedition. 


Several readers have written me 
desiring to get in touch with collect- 
ors of World War cancellations, and 
covers. Will collectors of thie type 
please write me? 

Oo 


Part Two of the New Precancel 
Catalogue is now on the market; 
much sooner than expected. On the 
whole it is very comprehensive, and 
presents a much felt need for precan- 
cel collectors. I would recommend 
purchase of this edition as it will be 
the last complete listing to be at- 
tempted, I am informed, All future 
catalogues will deal with current, and 
late issues. 

Oo 


The new Airpost Catalog was 
launched, in part, on January fif- 
teenth, and is a credit to the new 
publishers, the American Philatelic 
Exchange. The catalogue is to be is- 
sued in four sections during the course 
of 1935. The first section contains a 
very complete listing of C. A. M. and 
F. A. M. covers, together with a much 
larger Alaskan listing than was here- 
to-fore possible. Congratulations to 
the new owners! 
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Several readers have written me 
for suggestions on bidding at Auc- 
tions by Mail. There are a number 
of helpful hints that auction buyers 
usually use in buying via auction. 
Here are a few: When bidding, enter 
your bids for odd amounts: ie., in- 
stead of $1.00, bid $1.05, ete. bidding 
liberally on the items you want, Then 
add a few low bids as “fiyers” on 
some particular lot which suits your 
fancy, but which you do not wish to 
pay a large price for. Always con- 
sider the condition schedule which is 
given at the beginning of every auc- 
tion catalogue. All large lots, whole- 
sale, bulk, etc., usually contain very 
mediocre stamps, of mixture quality; 
do not expect fine stamps from such 
a lot. Always buy from a reputable 
auction dealer. There are numerous 
firms advertised in this magazine; 
look them up! 
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News from the Nation’s Capitol 


e065 
By MILTON H. CULLEN 


Washington 
oo 

FFICIAL information from the 

postoffice department states that 
the Presidential series is under way. 
This series will recognize Presidents 
who have yet to be honored by hav- 
ing a stamp printed for them. The 
first stamp is expected to make its 
appearance about the middle of 
March. 

The series will be comprised of 
twelve portraits of deceased Presi- 
dents in a total of 29 stamps. The 
new values will include a 4% cent 
stamp, for third class mail; 18 cent 
stamp for registered mail and a 16 
cent and 19 cent denomination for 
parcels. There will be new denom- 
inations for first class mail from % 
cent to $5, which will include the high 
values of $1, $2 and $5 issues, Up 
to the present seventeen of our de- 
ceased Presidents have been honored 
with their portraits on postage 
stamps. The twelve new faces will 
complete the list of deceased Presi- 
dents. Since this will be a regular 
postal issue, it will require much 
more time for production than was 
given to the recent issues such as the 
Parks. There is to be much more 
elaborate engraving detail. The most 
minute details are being carried out 
by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in preparation of this issue. 
The plates have been in the process 
of making for several months, 

No details as to definite day or 
place of release, nor which denomina- 
tion will be released first, but it is 
believed that the lower values of about 
four denominations will come on sale 
the middle of March. However, this 
is conjecture, and one of the new 
values may be released first. There is 
no official information on this at this 
writing. However, we do know that 
this series of 29 stamps will be re- 
leased over a period of months. 

o 


The Presidential Issue and Con- 
necticut tercentenary stamp, which 
will be issued during September or 
October of this year, makes a total 
of 30 stamps which is a certainty by 
the department fer 1935. 

o 

It seems as though the Boy Scout 
Stamp is definitely sidetracked on ac- 
count of requests from so many patri- 
otic societies, organizations, etc., ask- 
irig to be honored with stamps, and 
thefe is reason to believe that the Boy 
Scout stamp will not be a reality, 
however, the department might have a 


change of mind and issue the stamp 
this year. 
oO 
Philippine Stamps Ready Soon 
The new pictorial issue of Philip- 
pine Stamps will be released for sale 
on February 15, both at Manila and 
by the Philippine Trade Commis- 
sioner, 928 Barr Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Advance orders will now be 
accepted. 
1c} 
3 Cent Postage 


President Roosevelt has asked Con- 
gress to continue the 3-cent postage 
rate on non-local first class mail, 
owing to increase in post office costs, 
says the Associated Press. 

oO 

Elmer Nelson (better known by 
cover collectors as “The Fairway’’) 
has just published an attractive, illus- 
trated catalog of first-day covers. 

oO 

Two more Washington clubs have 
gone on record as voting against the 
issuance of imperforate sheets, the 
Washington Airmail Society and the 
Revenue Bureau Philatelists. 

o 

The Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp 
for 1985 will be a beautiful new de- 
sign by the famous American artist, 
Frank W. Benson. The subject de- 
picts the ducks taking off through 
the air. 

Oo 

The Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Department of Agriculture (up to 
November 26), had sold 447,036 of 
the 1934 Duck stamps at $1 each. Of 
the revenue from the sales of these 
stamps, 90 per cent goes for the up- 
keep of the bird sanctuaries, while the 
other 10 per cent goes to pay the 
overhead. 

oO 

The Washington Airmail Society 
has recently elected the following 
officers: Louis J. Heath, president; 
Maurice J. Petty, vice president; Miss 
Alice Cilley, secretary-treasurer; E. 
W. Beitzell, sales manager and auc- 
tioneer. 

oO 

We regret to announce the death 
of Colonel E. Bingham, one of Wash- 
ington’s pioneer philatelists. Colonel 
Bingham died December 20 at Walter 
Reed Hospital. 

“oor 


Philatelic Agency News 
o 


At this time there are seventy- 
seven different stamps available at the 
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Philatelic agency..- Space will not per- 
mit the listing of all stamps at one 
time, and in order that collectors may 
be able to keep their lists up to date, 
each month we will furnish a partial 
list of stamps available. The follow- 
ing United States Commemoratives 
are on sale: 
1932 Issues—2 cent Arbor: Day. 


1933 Issues—3 cent Oglethorpe, 3 
cent Newburgh, 1 cent Century of 
Progress, 3 cent Century of Progress, 
8 cent N. R. A., 5 cent Kosciusko. 

1934 Issues—3 cent Maryland, 3 
cent Mother’s Day (rotary), 3 cent 
Mother’s Day (flat plate), 3 cent 
Wisconsin. 

National Parks Issue—1 cent Yo- 
semite, 2 cent Grand Canyon, 3 cent 
Mt. Rainier, 4 cent Mesa Verde, 5 
cent Yellowstone, 6 cent Crater Lake, 
7 cent Acadia, 8 cent Zion, 9 cent 
Glacier, 10 cent Smoky Mountain. 

Imperforate Sheets—1 cent Chicago 
(sheets of 25), 3 cent Chicago (sheets 
of 25), 3 cent Little Ameriea (sheets 
of 6), 1 cent Yosemite (sheets of 6), 
8 cent Mt. Rainier (sheets of 6). 

Two Airmail Stamps have been 
sold out at the agency during the last 
few weeks, the 5 cent Beacon, red 
and blue 1928, and the 5 cent purple 
rotary, issue of 1931. 

During 1934 the Philatelic Agency 
sold $910,781.10 worth of stamps, al- 
most doubling their sales of 1933, 
which totaled $500,212.46. 

Eight new clerks have been added 
to the agency, making a total of 21 
now, and Robert E. Fellers, super- 
intendent, division of stamps, Post 
Office Department, feels confident that 
with this added help in the mail order 
department that collectors may be 
assured of better service and shorter 
waits for their orders in the future. 
@rders are being taken care of as fast 
as possible and Mr. Fellers hopes by 
February 1 to have the department 
in shape to execute orders without 
handicap. 
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Washington at Braddock 


eS = 


By CHAS. J. BUCKSTEIN, S. P. A. 


Author of “A Philatelic Record of the 
George Washington Bicentennial 
©? 


N July 9, 1930, a commemorative 

postage stamp was issued to mark 
the part that George Washington 
played at the Battle of Monongahela. 

The Battle of Braddock’s Field, as 
the engagement is also called, was 
really the beginning of the Seven 
Year’s War which cost France her 
possessions in America and consider- 
ably altered the history of the New 
World. The question of taxation 
which helped bring about the Revolu- 
tionary War grew out of England’s 
attempt to tax her colonies for rev- 
enue to pay the costs of the French 
and Indian War, as it is known in 
American history. Thus this war 
had the far-reaching and momentous 
effect of providing one of the main 
causes of the colonists’ desire for 
liberty “Taxation Without Represen- 
tation,” and giving George Washing- 
ton very valuable experience as an 
officer because he emerged from this 
war as the leading military figure in 
the colonies, 

When General Braddock came to 
America to force the French from 
the territory claimed by the English, 
he brought an army of British regu- 
lars who were veterans of European 
battle fields. He possessed the Eng- 
lishman’s contempt for the fighting 
ability and methods of the provincial 
militiamen and the Indians. How- 
ever, he invited Washington into his 
military family and his force in- 
cluded Virginia riflemen, some of 
whom had been with Washington at 
Fort Necessity the year before in 
1754, Braddock’s arrogant confidence 
in the superiority of his own men and 
the European military tactics over 
the backwoodsmen’s method of fight- 
ing cost him his life and the battle 
of Monongahela. 

As General Braddock neared Fort 
Duquesne on that July day of 1755, 
the French and Indians attacked his 
advance troops, drove them back and 
encircled his main body. The Britons 
in their battle formation of closed 
ranks presented a solid target into 
which their foes, hidden behind trees 
and in the underbrush, poured a 
leaden stream with deadly effect. 


There could be but one result. The 
redcoats, attacked by an _ unseen 
enemy, faced an unfamiliar situation. 
Discharging their muskets at random, 
they broke ranks and fied precipi- 
tately despite the valiant efforts of 


their officers to rally them. This in- 
discriminate firing of the panic- 
stricken troops wrought havoc among 
their own companions and the Vir- 
ginians. 

Young Colonel Washington was 
conspicuous in his courageous efforts 
to rally the Britons. As he rode 
frantically over the field, he was an 
excellent target for the hidden marks- 
men, That every effort was made to 
bring him down is attested by the 
fact that two horses were shot from 
under him and his coat was pierced 
by four bullets. His bravery and 
valor were ever after recognized at 
home and abroad. 

The brave Virginians, led by Wash- 
ington, fought behind trees in true 
Indian fashion, and saved the army 
from utter ruin. Such was the failure 
of Braddock’s Expedition. He had 
hoped to capture Fort Duquesne and 
then march north along the Alle- 
ghany River, capture the line of forts 
upon its banks, and join the other 
forces at Niagara. 

It has been said that this battle 
was, in a way, part of the Revolu- 
tionary War. At any rate, it was 
closely connected with later events 
which started that conflict. The war 
which commenced with Braddock’s 
defeat helped to bring to a head the 
irritating question of England’s 
right to tax her American colonies. 
It also brought to the front the name 
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of George Washington, the man who 
was destined to lead the armies of 
his country to victory. 

The city of Braddock, Pennsylvania, 
is now situated on the actual site of 
the famous battlefield. In recogni- 
tion of this, the 175th anniversary of 
the event was observed in 1930 with 
appropriate ceremonies and a statue 
of George Washington as a young 
Virginia militiaman was dedicated. 
This is the statue that was used as 
the central design of ths Braddock’s 
Field commemorative postage stamp. 
This statue by Frank Vittor of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., shows Washington as the 
aide-de-camp to General Braddock 
and as the commander of the Vir- 
ginia militia. It was dedicated by the 
then Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, on July 9, 1930. Be- 
sides Mr. Mellon, the United States 
was represented at these exercises by 
Senators David A, Reed and Millard 
E. Tydings, Congressman R. Walton 
Moore and Henry W. Temple. Rep- 
resentative Clyde Kelly. of Pennsyl- 
vania, representing the city of Brad- 
dock, presided at the dedication. 

The first day of issue of the Brad- 
dock stamp was also July 9, 1930, 
thus combining the 175th anniversary 
celebration with the first day of sale. 

Collectors of George Washington 
Bicentennial Year covers also mailed 
covers from Braddock, Pa., on July 9, 
1932, to commemorate this event. 
Many covers appropriately bore the 
Braddock stamp. Envelopes, with 
several varieties of printed cachets 
showing scenes of this battle, were 
available for use on this date. 


Visiting Mt. Vernon in 1846 


By Harry M. KONWISER 


ANNAH PENNOCK of Kennett 
Square, Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, received a letter from a friend, 
written at Washington, May 30, 1846, 
that gives an interesting view of Mt. 
Vernon, as follows: 


“A party of five of us went down 
the river in a sailboat to visit Mt. 
Vernon, the wind being light, we did 
not arrive there until 3 or 4 o’clock 
P. M. We went to the old Mansion 
house and met the Proprietor, John 
Augustus Washington. We asked 
permission to visit the tomb, etc., 
when he put on a very sanctimonious 
air and replied: Gentlemen, it is con- 
trary to the long established rules 
of this place to permit visitors on 
Sunday. 


“We attempted to reason the case 
with him—told him we lived at the 
north and that was the only oppor- 
tunity we should be likely to have to 
see the place. ‘Well, gentlemen, I 


cannot permit it,’ replied he, ‘we pre- 
sumed that our rules were well known 
to all. But,’ continued our saint 
(pointing -vith his fingers), ‘the tomb 
is in that direction!’ And vanished. 

“After spending time at the tomb, 
we gathered some pebbles and left 
about sunset. The wind soon went 
away. We were obliged to take the 
oars and row up to Alexandria, dis- 
tance of 7 or 8 miles, where we ar- 
rived between 12 and 1 o’clock and 
stayed till morning and came to the 
city in a steamboat, leaving one of 
our company to bring up the sailboat.” 

The letter writer says he visited the 
Capitol and in the Senate heard Cass 
and Webster speak. This letter was 
written by a man who reached Balti- 
more by boat (from St. Georges) and 
slept, as he puts it, “with my feet 
sticking through the ladies’ cabin 
door, I snoozed it off till morning.” 

This letter has the circular Wash- 
ington City, D. C., in red, as the town 
postmark; also Paid and 10 hand- 
stamps in red. 
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Naval Department 


ee 


By RICHARD A, HARDIE 
13 Roseville St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


4 ingens deadline for the special cach- 
eted covers in connection with 
Lincoln’s birthday, which are to be 
mailed aboard various naval vessels, 
sponsored by Leslie Merrell, 1338 
Bayard Ave., St. Louis, Mo., is Feb- 
ruary 8. With each cover should be 
sent le forwarding postage, 
Incidentally it would be well to 
keep a few extra covers with for- 
warding postage with Mr. Merrell, 
for he gets in on some fine short no- 


tice events. 
* * * 


While not exactly U. S. naval this 
bit of news I believe will be of inter- 
est to the majority of navalists. 

The HMS Danae, British warship, 
will, as she did last year, again visit 
the United States in 1935. The mail 
clerk aboard her, Donald Coke will 
also gain accommodate naval collect- 
ors by handling their covers. Send 
your covers, about 10 of them, ad- 
dressed thus; Don Coke, A. B. Yeo. 
lc, HMS Danae, care of British Con- 
sul General, New York City, N. Y. 
Five cents in ‘United States postage’ 
should be included for each cover. 
Also kindly send the stamps so that 
they will not become attached to the 
envelope. 

The present tentative schedule of 
port of calls include the following, 
from which readers may be assured 
of some unique cancels: Georgetown, 
Port of Spain, Man-a-War Bay, Port 
Limon, Kingston, Grand Cayman, 
Port Arthur, Tex., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. (From where undoubtedly the 
U.S.C.S. organization will put out a 
special cachet. Watch for notice.) 

* * * 


U.S.S. Hull Commissioning 


When this ship is commissioned, 
(the date is set for the first part of 
February) two fine cachets are to be 
issued. They are from: 

Nat Arnold, 747 South Oak Dr., 
N. Y. C. (who will also hold your 
covers for other future events.) 

Samuel Stein, 1450 40th St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (another regular co- 
operator who will hold your covevs). 
* ” * 





Lincoln — Washington 


For the eventful days of the 12th 
and 22nd, our good friend Leo Miller, 
Navy Mail Clerk, USS Northampton, 
address Care of Postmaster, San Pe- 
dro, Calif., will provide two fine cach- 
ets with special wording cancels. The 
limit is one cover per event. All over 
that received will only receive the 


ship’s usual plain cancel. Also, it 
may be noted Leo is a naval collector 


himself. 
* * * 


Terry on the U.S.S. Richmond 


The Richmond, a ship which many 
collectors consider to be the most pop- 
ular on the seas, will continue to 
have the fine services of our good 
friend J. V. Terrio, the mail clerk. 
Although his enlistment expired re- 
cently, he has again re-enlisted and 
will remain at his same post when he 
returns from his present leave (prob- 
ably by this time). It was Terry, 
you know, who made the Richmond 
so very popular and I know that all 
navalists will be pleased to read this 
announcement. As usual, Terry will 
provide the kind of cancels, and occa- 
sional cachets, that he is so noted for. 


+. * * 


Washington Again 


Henry Kraus of 707 Main St., Sand 
Springs, Okla., will provide a fine 
cachet for February 22nd. Send as 
Many covers as you wish and specify 
on what ship you wish them mailed. 
The cachet is to be a two-color affair. 
Forwarding postage, of course. 

* * * 


The U. S. S. Ranger and U. S. S. 
Manley will be in the Labradore sec- 
tion the first part of February. Ad- 
dress covers to them care of the P.M., 
New York City. 


*. * * 


A Pal 


Myron F. McCamley, 5526 N. Dela- 
ware, Portland, Ore., is sponsoring 
through Chapter 22, U. S. C. S., some 
seapost cachets from ships bound for 
foreign ports out of Portland, Col- 
lectors may send as many covers as 
they wish direct to him. A 3 cent 
stamp is all that is necessary to carry 
each cover. Mailings will be twice 
monthly and the ships especially hard 
to get will be tackled. A 1 cent per 
cover fee is asked to help defray 
costs of forwarding. 

* * & 


U.S.S. Dale Christened 


Only January 23, at the New York 
Navy Yard, Mrs. Edward C. Dale 
of Philadelphia christened the new 
destroyer U. S. S. Dale. No special 
cachet issued, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge. 

Mrs. Dale’s husband is the great- 
grandson of Commodore Richard C. 
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Dale, for whom the vessel was named. 
It is, incidentally, the fourth U. S. 
Naval vessel so named. Commodore 
Dale was a great hero of the early 
days of our Naval history, and fought 
as master’s mate under the great John 
Paul Jones in 1778 and was first 
lieutenant of the famous Bon Homme 
Richard. Later he also distinguished 
himself as commander of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet against Tripoli. 
* * « 


No Coast Guard Cancels Available 


Official word from the Naval De- 
partment states that no post offices 
or facilities for handling mail is, or 
will be, provided for on any U. S. 
Navy Coast Guard ship. This state- 
ment should definitely settle this ques- 
tion in the minds of all who were pre- 
viously doubtful. ’ 


e * ae 
@ 










Navy Hospital Cancel — Ma: 


Friend A. H. Voss, recently on the 
U. S. S. Relief, will handle readrs 
covers for a possible cancel on $he 
occasion of the opening of the 
post office at Parris Island, So@th 
Carolina. A special cachet for ti 
event will also be provided by 
Voss. Perchance this doesn’t ma 
rialize, he will see to it that all ¢ 
ers will be cacheted for another evegt 
and mailed from some Naval vessq@. 


.Fair nuf, and well worth a triaf. 


Address Mr. Voss, care of the h 
pital. 
s * 2 


New Subs Named 


There are, as you probably kno 
many new submarines under construc. 
tion at this time, and when com 
pleted will be named the Perch, Pick- 
erel, Plunger, Pollack, Pinna and 
Pompano, according to the informa- 
tion released by the Navy Depart- 
ment. That’s a lot of “peas,” I’d say. 
Sounds partly like a fish market, too, 
but nevertheless all are potential can- 
cels for our collections. 

* * * 


Two More Co-operators 


Both of who volunteer to handle 
HOBBIES readers’ naval covers from 
the following mentioned naval yards. 

A. V. Deltuva, 5564 61st St., Mas- 
peth, N. Y. (Brooklyn Navy Yard). 

Ken A. Robertson Jr., 407 Dinwid- 
die St., Portsmouth, Va. (Norfolk 
Navy Yard). 


*- * * 





Jerry R. Thompson 

Whom you will recall sponsored the 
series of Presidential Covers to be 
mailed monthly from naval vessels. 
Well, after three successful months 
in which he handled many, having 
them canceled aboard the U. S. S. 
Ranger through the assistance of Mr. 
Hall, the Navy mail clerk, has been 
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forced to discontinue this service. All 
HosBBIES readers who took advantage 
of this fine service have by this time 
already received the balance of the 
covers that Mr. Thompson was hold- 
ing. The rest you received cacheted 
and mailed on the correct dates from 
the U. S. S. Ranger. 


This will set to rest the many in- 
quiries that have been received of 
late in this connection. 

* * * 


U.S.S. Worden’s Shakedown Cruise 


This will take place directly after 
its commissioning, which is set to be 
January 15 or thereabouts. The 
cruise will take the ship from the 
West Coast to New England, and en 
route some swell location cancels are 
to be had. Suggest rather than ad- 
dress covers to the ship via Seattle, 
that you do so via Postmaster, New 
York City, and mark same “Urgent 
Delivery, Please.” 


* * * 


U.S.S. MacDonough 


As reported last month, G. P. Ran- 
ney is assigned as navy mail clerk 
aboard this vessel. Early in Janu- 
ary the MacDonough was launched 
at the Boston Navy Yard and Mr. 
Ranney supplied a very appropriate 
cachet, notice of which reached me 
too late for listing last month. How- 
ever, Mr. Ranney will hold for Hos- 
BIES readers three covers, not more, 
which he will use for either christen- 
ing, commissioning, or first day pos- 
tal service aboard her. Address him 
care of the Boston Navy Yard, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Suggest to readers who wish to be- 
gin specializing in one particular set 
of ship covers to begin with this 
vessel and follow her through. In 
this way you will build up a com- 
plete collection of one ship’s covers 
which will make a very fine showing. 

Also friend ‘Pejay” will handle 
covers for this ship’s events. Send 
covers prepared with 1 cent forward- 
ing postage to P. J. Ickeringill, Box 
85, Edgewood, R. I. 


* * #& 


Attention Cachet Sponsors 


When planning to sponsor a cer- 
tain cachet to be mailed aboard any 
naval vessel, always before announc- 
ing same contact the mail clerk of the 
ship you plan to mail covers from 


and get his consent to do this. You 
know .the mail clerk of any vessel 
does not have to mail your covers with 
the ship’s cancel if he does not wish 
to. He does it as a favor to col- 
lectors. If he wished, he could take 
all mail received ashore and have it 
canceled at the land post offices. Never 
send a batch of covers to any ship 
for cancellation unless you have the 
consent of. the mail clerk aboard, and 
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his assurance of co-operation. In 
this way you will not only be look- 
ing out for the mail clerk, but the 
collectors as well, for the latter suf- 
fers when covers for certain events 
are not handled right. 

If any have questions along these 
lines, I shall be glad to answer same 
if they are directed to me. A stamp 
for reply, though, please. 

* * * 


Naval Shore Cancels 


The address of John C. Gillespie, 
noted in last month’s issue of Hos- 
BIES, has been changed. It is now 
512 Market St., Freeport, Pa. 

Mr. Gillespie, as announced, han- 
dled collectors’ covers for a set of 
unique different naval land cancels, 
many of which collectors previously 
had no idea existed. Now he would 
like readers to drop him a card in- 
forming him of their reaction on the 
series. He has in mind more fine ones 
but first wants your opinions. 

* * * 


Naval Birthday Covers 


A series of covers marking the 
birthdays of various naval vessels has 
been planned by Theodore Harring- 
ton, 2051 S. 29th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Send your covers to him now, say 
ten to start with, each with 1 cent 
forwarding postage. Only one set to 
a collector, remember. 

* * * 


Loring W. Stannard’s Usual Report 


The following covers of unusual 
design from recent date are reported 
by that fine co-operator, Loring Stan- 
nard, who wishes to inform friends 
of a change of address. Now 33 Cres- 
cent St., Shelton, Conn., instead of 
Derby, Conn, Always pleased to 
hear from readers on the hobby. 

Although Coast Guard Cutters have 
previously been reported as not hav- 
ing a cancel, you will note listed 
below a cover from the Cutter Onon- 
dago. Suggest that you go about get- 
ting one of same. 


New Years Day—U. S. S. Salinas. 
Type 3. Purple. Backstamped at Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

New Years Day—vU. S. 
Type 3. 
bars. 
Club. 


S. Sturtevant. 
“Holiday Greetings’ in Killer 
Cachet sponsored by Inter, Ex. 


Christmas Day—U. S. S. Decatur. Type 
33. San Diego, Cal. 

Dec. 31, 1934—Black cachet for last 
day of U. S. Coast Guard Cutter Red- 
wing. Mailed at Astoria, Ore. Spon- 
sored U. S. C. S., Chapter 22. 

Dec, 31, 1984—Dark blue cachet for first 
day of the U. S. Coast Guard Cutter 
Onondago. Sponsored by above ee 
Pictures a ship in distress. Covers have 
the ship’s cancel similar to the Type 9 
used in the Navy. 


e7 Dec. 25, 1984—U. S. S. Lexington. Type 

Dec. 12, 1934—N. O. B. Norfolk, Va. 
Type 6eg. Gillespie. 

Dec. 14, 1934—Rec. Ship, Philadelphia, 
Penn. Type 2. Gillespie. 

Dec. 14, 1934—Naval Hospital, 
Island. Type 2. Gillespie. 


League 
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I am still unable to get a cancel from 
the Pelican, Covers mailed from station. 


Dec. 25, 1934—U. S. S. Cuttlefish. Type 
8. First Christmas ——, Blue, green 
and red. Portsmouth, N. H. Sponsored 
by Nix. 

Dec. 25, 1934—U. S. S. Sturtevant. Ty 
3. Cachet by Pilkington. Pictures the 
destroyer in front of palms with Santa 
Claus and a star in the sky. The — 
had “Seasons Greetings” in the bars and 
was purple-red. 


Dec. 24, 1934—U. S. Lawrence. 
5ks. “Treaty of ot cachet 
sored by Wigod. Commemorates the War 
of 1812, Dark blue, Pictures anchors and 
ship’s ‘seal. 


Dec. 25, 1984—U. S. 8S. pla Type 3. 
“Merry Christmas” in bars 
Type 


Dec. 25, 1934—U. S. S. Claxton, 
Red. St. Petersburg, 4 


* * 


Co-operators Please Note 


I receive monthly numerous reports 
which I cannot list, due to same 
arriving too late to be of value if 
listed in the issue of HoBBiEs. Please 
send reports on all events in as far in 
advance as possible. The more in 
advance the better. 

My department leaves me on the 
10th of each month preceding the 
month of publication. For example, 
this department now appearing (Feb- 
ruary issue( left my hands on Jan- 
uary 10. Please observe the sched- 
ule if possible. 

o > * 


Which Ones Are? 


“Which ship provides the most 
unique cancellation? Which the pret- 
tiest one? Which the plain?” 

Now naturally I have my own opin- 
ion on this matter, but many would 
disagree with it, as would be nat- 
ural and proper, for we all have our 
own right to opinions. Well, rather 
than enter into any controversy over 
this matter, I shall sort of play the 
old Army game, “passing the buck,” 
and turn the whole thing over to you. 

Sit down, if you will, every reader 
who collects naval covers, and write 
me a card stating your answer to the 
above three questions and kindly give 
brief reasons for your choice in each 
case. Results will appear in a fu- 
ture issue of HOBBIES, 


* * * 


The British Cruiser H. M. S. Drag- 
on will be at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
March 22 to 27. HOBBIES readers 
wishing a cover canceled from this 
vessel should send same to York Brid- 
dell, Box 668, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Covers must bear first class postage. 

* - * 


Our good friend J. M. Tysen, mail 
clerk of'the U. S. S. Broome has been 
ordered transferred after twenty 
years of naval service to the Fleet 
Naval Reserve. “Murry” gave us 
some of the finest items that adorn 
our naval collections. 

" * * * 

The U. S. S. Nokomis and U. §S. S. 

Hannibal are assigned to Canal Zone 
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as their home port. Position mark- 
ings will be in order here. Address 
care of New York Postmaster. 

* * + 


Big Ten Months Ahead 


The rest of 1935 holds in store for 
every navalist in every branch of the 
hobby more than I dare say any 
other year. There are now 53 new 
vessels under construction, some hav- 
ing possibilities of not only being 
completed this year, but many com- 
missioned, launched or christened. On 
the opposite side of the situation we 
have 52 different naval vessels that 
are now in the over-age class and 
among these we may expect many to 
be de-commissioned in the following 
ten months. Then, of course, there 
are the many shakedown cruises, 
trial cruises, special survey voyages, 
sudden voyages, annual naval maneu- 
vers and a host of other activities, 
not to mention the regular red letter 
days for the naval collectors in the 
form of national holidays. Make the 
most of it all. 


“GY 


Thra the Port Hole 


«mil Thurman, 1366 Laharpe St., 
New Orleans, informs that he will 
hold a supply of covers for naval 
events of short notice and all kinds 
from that city. ... Just a little idea 
of the popularity of naval cover col- 
lecting. Chapter 7 of the U. S. C. S. 
of San Pedro, Cal., for one year end- 
ing September 1, 1934, sponsored 24 
cachets and handled 26,777 covers. 
. «+ The new destroyer U. S. S. Wor- 
den was placed in commission the 
last part of January and is under the 
command of Commander Raymond E. 
Kerr. ... The new U. S. S. MacDon- 
ough will be in commission as you 
read this and will be under the com- 
mand of Commander Charles S. Al- 
den.... Mr. Anders, 2414 Burnham 
St., Pittsburgh (3), Pa., president of 
U. S. C. S. Chapter No. 21, will hold 
covers for future events which his 
chapter sponsors. Forwarding post- 
age. ... M. Pilkington is navy mail 
clerk aboard the U. S. S. Sturtevant. 
He had a fine Christmas cachet and 
odd cancel. Would suggest that you 
send his ship a cover for all national 
holidays for something nice will no 
doubt be forthcoming, Address care 
of P. M., New York City. . .. The 
shakedown cruise of the U. S. S. 
Dewey was delayed a bit due to ma- 
chinery difficulties. This will explain 
to readers who have covers aboard 
why same are not coming in... . 
The U. S. S. Gannet will be at Coco 
Solo, Canal Zone, until the first of 
March, at which time she will start 
back to San Diego. Chance for a 
location marking. ... . Reports have it 
that the German training cruiser 
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Karlsruhe will be on the West Coast 
again this February. Wo news as 
to cancels or cachets at this writing. 
. +. The vessels U. S. S. Hale, Aaron 
Ward, Buchanan, and Crowninshield 
relieved destroyers U. S. S. Dent, 
Taylor, Talbot, Waters and Rath- 
burne recently. The former again 
being placed into full commission and 
the latter going into rotating reserve 
service. ... From China waters our 
good friend J. N. Lawrence of the 
U. S. S. Monocacy sends one of the 
finest Navy Day covers I have ever 
seen. It is franked with a two-cent 
U. S. stamp precanceled, “Shanghai, 
China.” Readers may address him 
care of the Postmaster, Seattle, 
Wash. Takes a long while to trans- 
mute between such points, so don’t 
be impatient. ... The American Cover 
Board of Review, I note, is monthly 
choosing as one of the month’s out- 
standing covers; one or more naval 
one. The latest, a cacheted one from 
the U. S. S. Perry. ... Neither the 
U. S. S. Falcon nor the U. S. S. 
Raleigh canceled the Christmas cov- 
ers on the right date. Tough luck, 
but little slips happen in the best of 
regulated trades. Do they not?... 
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Two popular mail clerks are now 
gone, Jeff Delano of the U. S. S. 
Portland and Murray Tyson of the 
Broome finished their long service to 
collectors by putting out a fine cover 
New Year’s Day. Sorry to hear they, 
have gone, I know, but we all join in 
a vote of sincere thanks to them and 
wish them all the success possible in 
their new undertakings. . . . Also 
might report that the very active 
Charles C. Olasky of the famed 
U. S. S. Brooks has also long since 
left and hereafter covers to that ship 
should be addressed to the mail clerk. 
... U.S. S. Claxton’s home port has 
been changed to the Canal Zone, as 
has that of the survey ships U. S. S. 
Nokomis and Hannibal. Incidentally 
collectors should always keep a cover 
or so with these ships for they travel 
quite a bit and are therefore in ex- 
cellent positions to produce something 
good....0O. A. Farabee, electrician’s 
mate 2C on the U. S. S. Portland, 
will hold a few covers for readers 
for future events. Address him as 
above, care of P. M., San Pedro, Cal. 
... John C. Kane is the navy mail 
clerk aboard the U. S. S. Texas, Ad- 
dress care of P. M., San Pedro, Cal. 
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Merchant Marine 


cS > 
By JAMES J, VLACH 


oe is no question but that the 

U. S. Merchant Marine is slowly 
deteriorating and some sort of rem- 
edy will have to be applied. I quote 
Admiral Yates Stirling, U. S. N., as 
applying to the U. S. Merchant Ma- 
rine: 

“The financial help given by the 
government, apparently, is insuffi- 
cient to produce results. Private in- 
itiative is lacking, and our flag is 
slowly disappearing from the seas 
. . » Even the few modern ships built 
have failed to show profits due to 
inefficient administration. The loose 
laws under which the Merchant Ma- 
rine personnel are held together seem 
a hindrance to discipline, and a dis- 
couragement to both the shipping 
companies, and the masters of ships 
... An exhaustive study should be 
made at once of the personnel condi- 
tions in our merchant marine. A 
trained and disciplined personnel is 
mandatory. Such a study will pre- 
pare the way for an officers’ Mer- 
chant Marine Academy on the lines 
of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
also training stations and schools for 
our merchant seamen. This important 
work is the function of government. 
... In spite of the friendly attitude 
of Congress, and the shipping laws 
passed since the war, giving financial 


backing to the creation and adminis- 
tration of our Merchant Marine, our 
principal rival, Great Britain, in 
comparison to the U. S., has built 
twice as many large liners, eight 
times as many intermediate liners, 
and fifteen times as many cargo 
ships.” 

A well-organized and powerful 
Merchant Marine is an asset to any 
nation. There is no reason why the 
S. S. Leviathan should be laid up 
due to lack of patronage, while many 
foreign ships of all lines, many much 
smaller than the Leviathan, are ply- 
ing between practically the same 
ports, All should be enjoying capac- 
ity bookings, consisting largely of 
Americans, who, for some reason, 
seem to think that they are getting 
“something better” on foreign ships. 
According to present reports, the 
Leviathan will again be in service 
about March on the transatlantic run. 
Let us hope it can stay awhile this 
time, inasmuch as it has been laid up 
several times in the past few years. 

During the last of the 19th cen- 
tury the German merchant marine 
constantly advanced. Before the war 
several large German ships were 
built. These were all taken over by 
the U. S. The S. S. Berengaria is 
the former German liner Imperator; 
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the S. S. Majestic is the former Bis- 
marck; the Leviathan is the former 
Vaterland. 

The S. S. Gripsholm of the Swedish 
American Line was the first motor 
ship in transatlantic service. 

In continuing these discussions of 
marine topics, I have in mind that 
merchant marine cover collectors will 
get more of a kick out of the hobby 
if I present a few facts, old and 
new, relating to marine covers, and 
marinalia in general. It is not my 
endeavor to make maritime experts 
out of my readers, but to give a little 
general marine information of inter- 
est to everyone. I would be pleased 
to hear from my readers if they 
want this information. 

We shall list each month interest- 
ing facts about some of the world’s 
largest ships. This month: 

The S. S. Majestic is one of the 
world’s largest ships—in 1922 it was 
the largest, but since then several 
larger ships have been built. This 
ship is of 56,000 tons, is 956 feet 
long, 100 feet wide, has 9 decks and 
the ,horse power of her engines is 
100,000. It has a passenger capacity 
of 4,100 and a crew capacity of 1,000. 
There are 1,245 staterooms on the 
ship, which is an oil burner, and is 
driven by quadruple screws. The 
giant size of this ship can possibly 
be better realized when one knows 
that her interior space equals that 
of 300 8 room houses. This ship is 
noted for her steadiness in heavy 
seas, due to her great size, her draft 
of water and to the tremendous power 
of her engines. 

* * * 


The liner Minnetonka has arrived 
at the Boness Scotland shipbreaking 
yard, where she will be broken up. 
This ship was sold on account of be- 
ing too large to pay, not because she 
was too old. 

* * * 


Collectors sending covers for can- 
cellation to Japanese Maru ships had 
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best tell the pursers to place the vari- 
ous ship stamps on the envelope, oth- 
erwise it frequently happens that 
some apply them to the filler inside 
the covers because they do not under- 
stand. Most Japanese pursers are 
obliging in autographing covers, so 
make this request if you desire, but 
tell them to “sign their names on the 
envelope,” as many of them do not 
know the meaning of the word auto- 
graph. If you desire some Japa- 
nese characters applied to your cover 
also, advise the purser to that effect, 
and he will apply them if he has them. 
A collection of these Jap Maru ship 
covers, along with your others, makes 
a most attractive addition. 
* * a 


I have found that most of the ships 
will apply some sort of a stamp un- 
less they do not have one, in which 
case your covers are usually mailed 
from some U. S. shore station. The 
S. S. Majestic usually applies a 
Southampton Paquebot circular can- 
cel, but nothing to denote the name 
of the ship. Collectors sending cov- 
ers to the ships of this line are tak- 
ing chances, but I do not believe there 
should be many failures. Not only 
does this line operate vessels between 
New York, Boston and European 
ports, but now in the winter, between 
St. John and Halifax in Canada to 
Europe. During the summer months 
the liners in the Canadian service are 
operated into Quebec and Montreal. 
These latter two ports are frozen in 
during the winter months, so the 
ships operate into the first two men- 
tioned ports. I would suggest that 
collectors write in pencil the name of 
the ship on the back of the cover 
or on the filler. Then when the 
cover returns, it will be an easy mat- 
ter to check up. 


* * * 


The S. S. Manhattan, launched in 
1931, is said to be the first ship to 
use the fog camera, which is sup- 
posed to penetrate fogs by photo- 
graphing infra-red rays. The plates 
are developed in about a minute, en- 
abling the navigation officers to know 
what is ahead of them. 

ss + * 


A new American-Caribbean Line 
service has been inaugurated, with 
service to the Virgin Islands, Trini- 
dad, the Guianas, etc. The ships Scan- 
mail and Scanpenn have been taken 
off the companies’ New York-Baltic 
service for the winter and will con- 
tinue their operation to southern 
ports. 

* * *- 

The Central Steamship Company 
has been organized at Charleston, 
S. C. It has purchased the Norwegian 
steamship Banan, which was formerly 
operated under charter by the United 
Fruit Company. It will be known as 
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the S. S. Sumter, and will operate 
twice a month between Charleston, 
Savannah and Havana. I have no 
information as to cover cancellations, 
but you might try. 

* * * 

I am advised that the S. S. Giulia 
of the Italian line has established 
new fast freight service between the 
U. S. and points in Italy, Sicily and 
the southern Adriatic coast. She is 
a motorship, equipped with refrigera- 
tion, and besides offering fine pas- 
senger accommodations, is well 
equipped to handle all sorts of cargo. 
My cover has not yet returned from 
this ship, but I understand that she 
has a fine cancel. Address the third 
officer, as he is evidently the chap 
who handles the mail. 

* * be 


The old French Line ship La Bour- 
donnais, which sailed for many years 
in the company’s New York-Havre 
service, has been sold to a Copen- 
hagen firm to be broken up. She was 
built in 1904, was of 8,297 gross tons 
and carried over 1,500 passengers at 


one time. 
* * * 


The S. S. Sunewco, which was built 
in Newark, N. J., in 1920, and owned 
by the Portland California S. S. Co., 
Seattle, has been sold to the Dollar 
Line and its name changed to S. S. 
Admiral Y. S. Williams, reports 


state. 
* * * 


In the middle of September the 
French Line inaugurated weekly 
sailings from the Pacific Coast to Eu- 
ropean ports. The schedule is said 
to be very dependable and speedy. 
All the ships are equipped with the 
finest of passenger accommodations, 
as well as being equipped for freight 
of all kinds. The ships, as reported, 
are the Wisconsin, San Jose, San 
Diego, Oregon, San Francisco, San 
Antonio, Washington, Winnipeg and 
Wyoming. I have not tried any of 
them for covers, but the French Line 
ships sailing from New York apply 
a cancel. Nuf sed. 

* . * 


The White Star S. S. Albertic, 
built in Bremen in 1923, and for a 
long time operated in the Canada- 
Europe service, has been sold to ship- 
breakers in Japan. She has been laid 
up on the Clyde for over three years. 
Who can report a cover from this 
ship? 

> * s 

The four liners of the Munson §. S. 
Company, the Western World, the 
Southern Cross, the Pan-America and 
the American Legion, have been com- 
pletely overhauled and redecorated, as 
well as being refurnished. These 
ships all cancel covers. They are be- 
ing operated in the South American 
service of the Munson Line. 
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Publications Received 
2) 


Handbook of Naval Postmarks 


By Joseph M. Hale, and published 
by the author and Everett Wall- 
ster, Station A, Boston, 

This is the first attempt to put into 
book form all available data and in- 
formation concerning Naval covers. 
Realizing that a work of this type is 
never complete, the author states: 

“T have tried to illustrate all the 
different types and variations that 
exist, but there are probably many 
more in existence that will turn up 
some time. This is especially true 
with the “F” type cancels. Several 
of them are very scarce, some only 
used for a day or so.” 

This is a comparatively new hobby 
since postal service was first estab- 
lished on board U. S. naval vessels in 
1908, but it was only 20 years later 
that the collecting of the covers actu- 
ally began to take form. Thus it 
has to be a book of the present rather 
than the past in a large part. At the 
end of the book is a checklist of all 
naval vessels that are known to have 
had or are using postmarks today and 
the types that are known to exist 
from them. 

As a whole it seems to be a refer- 
ence worth the time of the collector 
of naval postmarks to cultivate. 


“Discoverer” Album 


H. E. Harris & Company, Boston, 
brought forth their new “Discoverer 
Album,” and a revised edition of their 
“United States-British North Amer- 
ica and Better Grade Foreign 
Stamps,” shortly after the turn of the 
new year, 

The “Discoverer Album” was de- 
signed especially to place an adequate 
low priced beginner’s album in the 
hands of the newcomers to the hobby. 
Releases on the book state that it is 
priced so that dealers can sell at a 
very low rate, probably not more than 
15 cents a copy. 


Stamp News 


Lawrence Brothers, Anamosa, Ia., 
released in December the first issue 
of a four-page stamp paper, “Law- 
rence Brothers Stamp News,” which 
is to appear periodically. Precancels 
are featured. 


Stamp Collecting 


By Henry Renouf, published by the 
Leisure League of America, New 
York City, 25 cents. 

This is one in a series of publica- 
tions sponsored by the above organ- 
ization. Its purpose, according to 
the subject matter, is not to touch on 
all phases of stamp collecting but to 


HOBBIES 


give the new collector, and perhaps 
the uninitiated collector, a taste for 
the hobby. In the preface the au- 
thor draws on his own experiences, 
which is a good idea when one desires 
to impart the pleasures of collecting 
to another. One chapter deals with 
“Our Accessories,” an example of the 
useful classifications in the book, 


The Standard Airpost Catalog 


1935, Section One, illustrated, 79 

pp., published by American Phila- 

telic Exchange, Elsie, Michigan. 

Price of Section One is 40c. The 

complete catalog will consist of 

four sections priced at $1.50. 

The first section of the Standard 
Airpost Catalog covers Contract Air- 
mail Routes, Foreign Airmail Routes 
and Alaskan Flights. The Contract 
Airmail Routes list includes the re- 
vised system now in effect. Future 
sections will be released as rapidly as 
possible and will cover airmail 
stamps, semi-official stamps, Rocket 
Stamps, Flights and Foreign flights 
plus all material contained in previ- 
ous editions of the Standard Airport 
Catalog. Get this catalog if you col- 
lect first flights and interesting cov- 
ers flown by airmail. 

“Er 


Stampless Cover 
Catalogue 


A group of stampless cover collec- 
tors are working on the preparation of 
the United States Stampless Cover 
Catalogue, thus effecting increased 
interest in the pre-stamp letters of 
the earlier days of the republic. 

The work is being done under the 
supervision of Harry M. Konwiser, 
librarian of the Collectors Club, 30 
East 42nd St., New York City, and 
HOBBIES readers are invited to co-op- 
erate by sending listings of stampless 
covers giving the actual town mark 
reading with punctuation employed, 
the style and size of millimetre, the 
date, the rate markings and also the 
colors. 

Among those already co-operating 
are Ed S. Knapp, R. F. Chambers, 
Ezra Cole, F. I. Bingham, W. R. 
Parker, H. Sandberg, G. H. Smith, 
C. Cornith Wagner, Elliott Perry, L. 
A. Mason, Robert Laurence, J. Mur- 
ray Bartels, Milton Miller, H. K. 
Bentz, Harry E. Mitchell, E. H. 
Stevens, W. M. Hoyt and W. C. 
Michaels. 

Every assistance is to be properly 
credited in the book. 

“oor 
Notice 
oo 

Do not send any money to John 

Mavlione, Reading, Massachusetts. 


Complaints from readers, 














196th SALE 
FEBRUARY 19th 


mens, Samples, Postage, 
19th and 20th, Including 
blocks of 4, Departments, 
Revenues, etc. A _ few 
U., S. Colonies and For- 
eign. Catalog Free. A 
fine sale, tfe 


M. OHLMAN 
116H Nassau Street New York City 

















Large Wine Stamps 


4197— 4c Green $ .08 
4198— 6c “ .09 
4199— 7c“ 50 
200—1 112 
4201—12c “ .20 
4202—15¢ “ ‘28 
4 “ 08 
4205—24c “ -10 
4206—30c “ .30 
4209—60c “ 35 
4211—80¢ “ 35 





With every purchase of $1 of Wine 
Stamps, we will include #4199, catalog 
$3, for 30c. 

Mint stamps accepted, Postage extra 
under $1. 

We wish to buy U. S. on cover before 
1890, also accumulations foreign and U. S. 


MILTON H. CULLEN 
1309 13th St., N. W. Washington, D, C. 














BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


Attractive books from popular Canada 
and Newfoundland ready to submit on 
approval upon receipt of references. Write 
for a_ selection today, also for our 
“Canadian and General Price List.’’ mh 


» CARTIER STAMP COMPANY 
P. O. Box 77 


Delorimier Station Montreal, Canada 











ECHANIGSTE pains 


an 
LE TIMBRE POSTE RE’UNIS 
Director: Louis Schneider 
Bischwiller (Alsace) France 
An Illustrated Weekly Revue 
Official Organ of 71 
Philatelic Societies 
Yearly subscription $1.00 


MAILING LISTS 


Pave the way to more sales with actual 
names and addresses of Live prospects. 


Get them from the original compilers 
of basic lise information—up to date— 











Tell us about your business. We'll help 
you find the prospects. No ob- 
ligation for consultation service. 








60 page Reference 


Book and Mailing 
LIST CATALOG 


Gives counts and prices on 
8,000 lines of business. 


Shi how t special lists ter- 
ritories and ced’ Troe mod 
a nds, 


Shows you how to use the mails to sell 
your products and services. Write today. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
‘Detroit, Mich. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 
Mailing List Compilers. Business Statie- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 














UNITED STATES 


Jamestown, used set $ .85 
Panama Pacific, perf. 10, set used.. 1.00 
gee 5c, used 50 
#339, 13c blue-green, used 

(The above 4 items for $3.00.) 
ins, Mixture, 1ib. 


Daniel Webster 
32 Mulberry St. Hartford, Conn. 


auc 








Italian Commemoratives 


A superior packet of 50 different large 
sized Commemoratives. None of the 
Rome Issue, (Scott’s #213 to #231) are 
included. Some of the items enclosed 
are Soccer, Holy Year, Fiume, etc. A 
real buy at only 65c postpaid. jac 


WILLIAM GROSSMAN 
2171 65th St. Brooklyn, N, Y. 











AUSTRIA W— (Mint) 
868-873 
899-902 
1935 


$ .25 
Schiller, mint. .12 


We fill Want Lists of these two coun- 
tries as well as many others. We want 
to buy German stamps. Make offers. fc 


RIALTO STAMP COMPANY 
109 W. 42nd Street New York 








ACE MONTHLY AUCTIONS 
containing the unusual in 
U. S. and foreian. 

ARE YOU ON OUR MAILING LIST? 
Special: 110 face different U. S. Postage 
Stamps, 7ic. ‘“‘Ace High" Approvals 

against references. fp 
THE ACE STAMP CO. 
Erie Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 











PRINTED NAVAL COVERS 
Set of 6 different, 12 cents. Each have 
a different color symbolic naval design at 
the left. Just the thing to set off your 
plain cancel events and add beauty to 
any collection, Postage extra. Order 
several sets—you'll like them. x 


R. A. HARDIE 
13 Roseville St. Buffaio, N. Y. 

















WANTED 


Pan- American 
First Flight COVERS 


Only fine, undamaged covers 
wanted. No F.A.M. flights. 
Write first, giving description 
and lowest price. Only coun- 
tries south of U. S. wanted. 


T. E. Gooteé 


1367 Roanoke 
SPRINGFIELD - MISSOURI 
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Railroad Stamps 
o 


Drayton Plains, Mich.—I read with 
much interest the article in a recent 
issue about “railroad” stamps and the 
collecting of railroad photographs 
from different parts of the world by 
the gentleman from Alabama, 


I agree with this collector when he 
states there are four stamps of 1876 
instead of two, as I stated some time 
ago. However, the railroad part of 
the design is the same on all four, 
just the dies being different. As for 
the 200 I have, they are all differ- 
ent, but it happens I have way over 
200, if errors, surcharges, etc., are 
included. In fact, I know of 1,066 
railroad stamps (postage) from 44 
countries and with a catalogue value 
of over $5,000. 


I, too, have collected railroad prints 
from different countries, but gave it 
up. I now collect negatives of rail- 
road scenes taken by amateurs. If 
any one thinks it is easy to get the 
negatives (instead of prints), just 
try it. 

I also agree that there are stamps 
that require much time and _ inspec- 
tion before one can see the railroad 
scene in the design. But I find little 


trouble. My real trouble is checking 
stamps with photographs of railroad 
men on them. For instance, China 
1921, Scott’s 198, 199, 200, 201. These 
stamps do not show any railroad 
scene, yet, in my opinion, they are 
railroad stamps. Of the three pic- 
tures on each stamp, two are rail- 
road men. Yeh Kung-cho was assist- 
ant to the director of the Pekin-Han- 
kow Railroad and was_ responsible 
for the taking over of this road from 
the Belgium Company in 1908. Hsu 
Shi-Chang was director-general of the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railroad in 1909. 
Jose Joaquin Perez, Chile, 1911, 
Scott’s 107 can also be classed as a 
railroad stamp as it was during his 
administration that the Valparaiso- 
Santiago Railroad, one of the first in 
South America, was completed. Check- 
ing up stamps of this class calls for 
the encyclopedia. 

The following list shows stamps 
that I consider railroad stamps: 

While there are other stamps that 
may look like “railroad” stamps, no 
stamp is, added to my list until it 
is checked and found to be one. More 
than 1,000 railroad stamps from 44 
countries with a catalogue value of 
more than $5,000. 

R. E. White 








RAILROAD STAMPS 


No. of 
Country Stamps 


Cat. 


Value Appears in design 





United States 15 
Abyssinia 1 
Argentina 


Colombia 
Congo Belge-Etat 
Rica 


Guatemala 
Honduras 
Labuan 
Liechtenstein 
Mexico 

Middle Congo 
Monaco 
Mozambique Company 
Nejd 

New Brunswich 
Newfoundland 
Nicaragua 
North Borneo 


Somali Coast 
Spain 
Switzerland 


A 
Scott’s (1935) basis. 


Loco., trains, etc. 
Bridge 
Locomotive 
Station 

Loco., trains, etc. 


$3181.00 
02 


Locomotives 
Trains 

Trains 

Station 

Loco., trains, etc. 
Locomotives 

Train on viaduct 
Trains 

Tracks, trains, etc. 
Locomotives, bridge 
Train 

Bridge in flood 
Locomotives 
Trains on viaduct 
Train on viaduct . 
Tracks, trains 
Locomotives 
Locomotive 

Trains 

Tracks, trains, etc. 
Trains, stations 
Locomotives 
Locomotives 

Loco., trains 
Locomotives 
Signal bridge 
Locomotive 
Electric train 
Armored car 
Trestle 
Locomotives 
Tracks 


Loco., bridge, ‘etc. 
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Question 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Just read an ar- 
ticle in our local paper, The Cincin- 
nati Times Star, about a sheet of im- 
perforate Mothers’ Day stamps owned 
by a Norfolk, Virginia, man and 
which he has insured for several 
thousand dollars. This protest was 
brought about by a Norfolk Stamp 
Club, who also charged that other 
sheets of stamps had been issued in 
autographed condition by the Post 
Office Department. 


A thing like this can do a lot of 
harm to stamp collecting in general 
and is obviously unfair to the collect- 
or of stamps. 


I would be in favor of the Post 
Office Department reissuing this 
stamp in imperforate condition for 
the benefit of the general stamp col- 
lector. What do Hossigs’ readers 
think? 

—Clyde Craig. 


“Go 


As Lincoln Said 


Pontiac, Mich.—Our local paper 
carried a story about a kid here who 
stole his father’s stamp collection, 
catalogued at $3,000, and sold it to a 
dealer for $60. There are dozens of 
cases like that. I’ve been badly 
trimmed in selling a $150 item (cata- 
logue price) for $4, because I was 
uninformed. No other business would 
be that unethical. They expect a 
profit and are satisfied with 300 or 
400 per cent profit. Not with some 
of these chiselers, though. As Lin- 
coln said, that’s a rat hole that needs 
looking into. Keep up the good work 
on the publisher’s page. Others here, 
as well as myself, get a great kick 
out of it. Give Dawes hell for me. 
He took the U. S. for 80 millions 
while now the HOLC is folding up. 
—C. E. Brandt. 


HOBBIES 
U.S. Postal Cards 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The recent Scott 
Specialized U. S. Catalogue lists pos- 
tal cards again after omitting them 
for many years, and many collectors 
who have heard little or nothing of 
postal cards in the past are becom- 
ing curious as to the desirability of a 
collection of our U. S. cards. 


One reason there is so little known 
about cards among the average col- 
lectors is because no printed album 
ever includes spaces for cards be- 
cause several varieties can only be 
accurately distinguished by examina- 
tion of the entire card. 


The U. S. Government has issued 
forty-six major varieties of postal 
cards from 1873 to 1926; since 1926 
no new issues have appeared. There 
are also several minor varieties such 
as different shades and omitted 
periods. Of all the cards issued, only 
six may be classed as rarities and 
the remaining cards are all available 
at little expense. Approximately 
nine or ten of the issues are obtain- 
able at various post offices at face 
value ranging from one to six cents. 


Our U. S. cards are printed in a 
wide variety of attractive designs and 
colors. The Presidents and others 
honored on our cards include Jeffer- 
son, Grant, Adams, McKinley, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, George and Martha 
Washington, Lincoln and our sym- 
bolic Liberty Head. 


The collecting of cards is no new 
branch of philately, as the Postal 
Card Society of America was organ- 
ized in 1891 and today has over fifty 
members. Clean, bright unused cards 
are pleasing to the eye, and -used 
cards form a very interesting study 
of cancellations and postmarks, 

—Alvin Gerstenberger 








DEALER’S DIRECTORY 


Single Insertion, $2.00 3 Insertions, $4.50 6 Insertions, $7.50 12 Insertions, $14.00 





UNITED STATES STAMPS 








Stanley Gibbons, Inc. 
88 §. Park Row, New York City 
Complete U. S. Price List Free 
= 
WHOLESALE 


R. C. Gluck & Co. 
65 H Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
Catering to the Dealer. Write for free 
Price List. 























MISCELLANEOUS 


—_——___ 
sienna 


Economist Stamp Co., Inc. 
87 Nassau Street, New York City 8336 
Everything for the Collector 








Keller & Co., Stamps, Inc. 
65Y Nassau St., New York City 

U. 8. & Foreign, Write for Free Price 
List. 063 








AUCTIONS 





——-—— 


ccaaientnd 


Vahan Mozian, Inc. 
10 E. 39th St., New York City 


Stamp Auctions. 
Request. 





UNITED STATES STAMPS 


Prices very reasonable, 
packet of 100 different Foreign stam 
and 80 page Catalogue of 
Stamps. Want to buy fine U. 8. Stamps. 


NORMAN SHULTZ 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


q The modern mount- 
ing method. Quick 
handy, and a 
protection. Regular 
or Junior style for 
snapshots, post- 
cards, stamps, New 
Senior style for 
large photos, maps, 
drawings etc. Crystal-clear Transparent 
style for complete visibility. All styles 
(exeept Transparent) in black, white, 
gray, green, red, sepia, ivory, gold, and 
silver. Only 10c pkg. at dealers’ and 5 & 
10c stores in U. S., or send us 10c (Canada 
15c) for package and samples. my53 


ACE ART CO. 


6 Gould St. Reading, Mass. 








STAHL’S LOOSE-LEAF BLANK 
ALBUMS 


Designed for the collector who desires 
quality and at the same time a low price. 
Album complete with 100 fine quality 
10%, Price, $1.60. xl] 
lustrated circular and 

sample sheets on request. 


H. A. STAHL 
51 Union St. Lynn, Mass. 











U. S. USED IMPERFORATE 
# 28, 5c, 1847.$ 3. 
32d, 1c, 1851. 1. 
36, 12c, 1851. 4. 
315, 4. 


#17, 5c, N.Y.$15.00 
29, 10c, 1847. 12.00 
33, 3c, 1851. 1 

le, 1902. 

» 2c, 2903. 

2c, 1908, 

4c, 1908. 

» 1¢, 1910. 

le, 1912. 

le, 1916. 

3c, 1916. 

535, 3c, — 
576, 144¢, 7 
612, 2c, ° 577, ; 

Harding .. 631, 14%c, mint 


‘Kellie Si Teal. on 


61 Temple St., West Newton, Mass. 


aSRRSRSSEey 


838 








Catalog Free on: 
£35 


Send 10c for: 

ps 
Coins and; 
tfe : 





ONE DAY 
PHILATELIC AGENCY SERVICE 


Stamps personally selected. Service 
charge. 5 per cent over face for $20 or 


. Postage extra. Registration 

extra if.desired. .M. O. please. 
Washington First-Day Covers, 7c above 
face, before events. Special rates to 


‘MILTON H, CULLEN 
1309 13th St. N. W. Washington, D. c. 





JOIN 
~ NOW! 


The S. P. A. has the most 
active Sales and Exchange De- 
partments in the country. Be a 
member and take advantage of 
them, Application blank may be 
had from _. : 


F. L..COES, Secretary 
Coes Square, Worcester, Mass. 
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Death of Three Well Known Philatelists 


S| | od 


Joel H. Du Bose 
an 


Joel H. Du Bose, widely known 
philatelist, passed away at his home 
in College Park, Ga., on December 
20 after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Du Bose’s death followed only by 
a few weeks that of Mr. Doepke of 
Cincinnati, both having held the office 
of president of the S. P. A. at one 
time. Mr. Du Bose served the 
Society in this executive position— 
1902-03. He was life member 89-85. 

Born in Elbert County, Georgia, 
May 29, 1860, his career as a phila- 
telist began in 1895 when he noticed 
an advertisement in his local post 
office of a stamp company offering 
to purchase used stamps, As he had 
access to a vast lot of correspondence 
he began cutting the stamps off for 
shipment to the company. In sort- 
ing the stamps, however, he was so 
fascinated by their beauty that he 
forgot about sending them off and 
started a collection himself. Friends 
hearing of his hobby sent him stamps 
off their correspondence. He was so 
struck with the foreign stamps that 
he wrote to the U. S. consuls in 
practically all of the more impertant 
countries and asked for names of 
stamp collectors interested in ex- 
changing. A flood of correspondence 
came flowing in and Collector Du 
Bose was in his glory. About that 
time a friend gave him a stamp mag- 
azine. He noticed a barrel of stamps 
advertised. This he purchased and 
it proved to be the nucleus of a stamp 
business, He was a frequent con- 
tributor to philatelic publications. 

He also was a collector and dealer 
in Indian relics, old paper money, 
autographs, books and curios. 

Many of Hossies readers will re- 
call that he advertised in this publi- 
cation until shortly before his death, 
reluctant apparently to give up his 
hobby career in spite of his waning 
health, 





FREE! 30 different, beautiful genuine 

Commemoratives, with 6 
months’ subscription to the newsy, illus- 
trated, 44-page ‘“‘Marconi’s Monthly Stamp 
News,” for only 15c. Marconi Publishing 
Co., 73 3rd Place, Brooklyn, N. Y fc 








We Buy Stamps 


If you wish to sell your collection for 
prompt cash, write us at once. We ll 


make a liberal offer. 


MAX F. BIER CO. asp 
P. O. Box 14 D 
Staten Island, New York City 


William L. Doepke 
o 

William L. Doepke, aged 51, of 
Cincinnati, who served as president 
of the S. P. A. from 1925 to 1927, 
died suddenly on December 8. 

Mr. Doepke was an ardent general 
collector, having a collection of large 
proportions, including many rare 
specimens. He had a great penchant 
for accumulations of thousands of 
duplicate stamps, and was a great 
man for sharing these with his 
friends. It is estimated he had lit- 
erally millions of duplicate stamps 
from all over the world. 

When he was president of the 
S. P. A. he got behind the movement 
to bring the National Convention to 
his home city and he is remembered 
by the members present on_ that 
occasion as an excellent presiding 
officer and genial host, 

Mr. Doepke was a prominent busi- 
ness man of Cincinnati, having been 
president of the Alms and Doepke 
Co., one of Cincinnati’s prominent 
department stores, and also president 
of the John Hibben Dry Goods Com- 
pany, a large wholesale dry goods 
house of Cincinnati. 


Thomas C. E. Hunter 
o 

Thomas C. E. Hunter, better known 
among his associates as Uncle Tom, 
passed away suddenly on Saturday, 
January 14, at the age of 75. He 
had been ailing for a number of 
months, but was considered no worse 
than usual. For the few weeks prior 
to the open house of the Chicago 
Philatelic Society, scheduled for Jan- 
uary 18, 19 and 20, he had worked 
tirelessly for the success of this 
yearly event. 

Second to his hobby of stamps was 
baseball, his favorite in the latter be- 
ing the Chicago White Sox. In his 
youth he was a prize fighter. 

A son, Thomas A. M. Hunter Jr., 
of Bendigo, Australia, survives. 

Mr. Hunter was one of philately’s 
most colorful personalities. In his 
fifty years of collecting he acquired 
a wide acquaintance and a host of 
friends. 


AVAIL YOURSELF 
of the Sales-Air-Exchange and 
Precancel services of the 
SOCIETY OF PHILATELIC 
AMERICANS 
JOIN AND BENEFIT 
Write nearest R.V.P. 

JESSE J. GLASS 
Pacolet Mills, South Carolina 
FRANCIS H. BRAILLARD 

6501 93rd Ave., S.W., Seattle, Wash. 
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Class Distinction 
oo 

The Milwaukee Philatelic Society 
tused a unique mailing idea when 
sending out new circulars to club 
members, Members in good standing 
received the circular in an envelope 
with blocks of four of one-half-cent 
precancels of Mukwonago, Wis., made 
possible through the courtesy of mem- 
ber, Carl Hahn. 

“Er 
Coming Events 
o 

The Cleveland Stamp Club, Branch 
No. 8, of the S.P.A., will hold its 
seventh annual banquet, bourse, and 
stamp exhibition from February 16 
to 17 at the Hotel Hollenden, Cleve- 
land. Arrangements have been made 
for 100 frames, and many are said 
to be unique. The bourse and exhibi- 
tion will begin at 1 P.M., the 16th, 
and continue to 6 P.M., the 17th. The 
banquet ($1.75 per plate), is sched- 
uled for 7 P.M., the 16th. Collectors 
and others interested are invited. 
Bourse space is free to all who make 
advance reservations to Jack Schild- 
house, 328 Superior Ave., N. W., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. J. Ward, 781 Parkwood Drive, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is in charge of hote! 
and banquet reservations, 


New Clubs 
oO 

Students and teachers are eligible 
only to the Somerville High School 
Philatelic Club recently organized at 
Somerville, N. J. At the organization 
the following officers were named: 
Francis Kopyta, president; Jack 
Casparian, vice-president; Elizabeth 
Pesci, recording secretary; Stanley 
Richards, treasurer; Lincoln Smestad, 
corresponding secretary; and Samuel 
Zagoria, publicity manager. The club 
has plans for several auctions and 
exhibitions during the year, and plans 
to correspond with other clubs in the 
promotion of good fellowship. 

* * * 


The new Junior Stamp Club of the 
Hackensack, N. J., Philatelic Society, 
accepts members from the ages of 
10 to 15. Meetings are held every 
Tuesday between 4:00 and 5:00 P.M. 

* * * 

A group of youthful collectors at 
the Pierce School, Council Bluffs, Ia., 
has organized and now has a club 
called the Junior Red Cross Stamp 
Club, which now has about thirty 
members. 


UNITED STATES 


Selections of = old U. S. stamps 
sent on approv: to interested persons 
furnishing references. Want lists solicited, 


U. S. Price List Free on Request tfc 


STATE STAMP COMPANY 
1225H Park Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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As It Was in the Beginning 


HOBBIES 


==> 


By Harry A, LEE 


hears beginning colllector often 

asks when letter writing and de- 
livery of the message was first 
started. We find at the beginning of 
history during the stone age, mes- 
sages were chiseled on large stones 
and the stones were rolled to their 
destinations. 


Then as civilization progressed we 
find runners passing between kings 
and chiefs of tribes, with verbal mes- 
sages. As writing developed, during 
Tut-Ankh-Amen’s time, some of the 
early messages were inscribed on cy- 
linders of ciav which were later hard- 
ened and delivered by a runner. His- 
tory tells us of the king of Babylon 
using a clay cylinder which he sealed 
with a seal. This was 3,800 years 
before Christ. These seals are now 
in the French “Louvre.” In this 
period art had attained a very high 
degree. The seals that are in the 
French “Louvre” may now be consid- 
ered as the earliest known “postage 
stamps,” while not like our own 
stamps of today yet they served the 
same purpose. 

One can see then that the purpose 
of our postage stamps was not a new 
one, only an improvement over an 
old idea. The idea of a mail carrier 
is not new as in those days they were 
known as runners. In India one can 
trace back the runners, going from 
village to village carrying bells 
around their necks to frighten away 
the tigers, etc. Our American Indians 
wrote or made signs on barks and 
these were sent by runners from tribe 
to tribe. The endurance of these run- 
ners is a wonder. 


The pigeon was employed to carry 
messages during the time of King 
Solomon and Queen of Sheba. This 
was around 100 years before Christ. 
If one wants to read a beautiful verse 
on the Pigeon Post, read Mackay’s 
“The Return of the Dove.” 

During Louis VI’s time in France, 

The ancient Greeks trained pigeons 
to carry messages and one will find 
this method used to invite Olympic 
victors to compete in various cities 
throughout this territory. In fact the 
first message carried by a pigeon, is 
recorded in the Bible. It was used 
by Noah after the flood. It is re- 
corded “And the dove came in to him 
in the evening and lo in her mouth 
was an olive leaf pluckt off so Noah 
knew that the waters were abated.” 

The Falcon is another bird that was 
used as a carrier of message. Legend 
tells us that the grey goose of China 





was used for message carrying also, In 
modern history one must not forget 
the part the pigeon played during the 
Franco-Prussian War, in 1870, Again 
the famous pigeon carrier “Poilu” 
during the World’s War. “Poilu” 
saved the Verdun Fortress and was 
decorated and given the ring of the 
Croix de Guerre and a citation. A 
monument stands in Paris, France 
commemorating the services of the pi- 
geons during the siege of Paris. 


In the book of Esther, in the Bible, 
one finds “And he wrote in the King 
Abasuerus’ name and sealed it with 
the King’s ring and sent letters by 
post on horseback and riders on 
mules, camels and dromedaries.” This 
is one of the earliest references to a 
“postal service” in the Bible. In the 
first book of Kings, the story is told 
how Queen Zezebel “wrote letters in 
Ahab’s name and sealed them with 
his seal and sent the letters unto the 
elders and to the nobles that were in 
his city.” 

The Assyrian and Persian nations 
had posts, around 500 years before 
Christ. From this idea the Roman 
Empire, France and Great Britain 
received their idea of the “post boy 
and horseback means of transmitting 
the mail.” It might be well to add 
it was the Persians who started the 
first postal system when Cyrus was 
at war with the Greeks. This serv- 
ice was not opened to the public. 


Emperor Diocletian of the Roman 
Empire in the Third Century was 
really the first to start our modern 
public postal system. Runners were 
employed as carriers who would go 
a certain distance and deliver the 
message or letters to another runner 
and so on until delivery was made. 
Later a mounted courier system was 
employed instead. After Emperor 
Diocletian, the postal public system 
fell into decay with the Roman Em- 
pire. Little of note can be found in 
history concerning letter writing and 
its delivery from this time until 800 
when Emperor Charlemagne was on 
the throne of France. He established 
his own private system, known as the 
King’s mail. For 600 years or more 
this system was carried on and it 
was not until 1464 when Louis XI of 
France founded the first permanent 
public postal system. He established 
the stage coach for mail with a series 
of post horses, at relays with post- 
masters at each relay or stations. 
Then after the system was reculated 
and on a firm foundation the king 
then reserved, the system for his own 
royal use. This continued so after 
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his death and by his successors be- 
fore finally, again, the public of 
France was allowed to use it. 


During Louise VI’s time in France, 
a private runner system was being 
used by the public as well as by the 
students living and studying in Paris, 
whose homes were out of Paris. 


It was about 400 years after Louise 
XI’s_ establishment of his Royal 
Courier System that the first ad- 
hesive postage stamps of France was 
issued. There are records of private 
enterprises that conducted “Carrying 
Letters.” Some of these enterprises 
date back as far as 1650. Notable 
among them is the well known “Wil- 
liam Dockwra’s Penny Post of Lon- 
don in 1680. Envelopes, now very 
rare, may be found stamped “Penny 
Post Payd” in triangles. This firm 
made a practice of collecting first 
from the sender and this is the first 
effort, I can find, at collecting post- 
age before delivery of the letters were 
made. This also was a forerunner of 
the present day system of adhesive 
postage stamps. 


Post horses and post stages were 
first used in England around 1485. 
This is the beginning of a brilliant 
era of vehicles being used for postal 
delivery. This has cont‘nued on from 
stage coach, mail train to air plane. 
The first adhesive postage stamp was 
issued by Great Britain in 1840 after 
the Mulready envelope system had 
been tried by Great Britain without 
much success. This is the beginning 
of our modern public postal system 
and adhesive postage stamp. 


“~<o* 
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Early United States 
Stamps 
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STAMPS ABROAD 


Commonwealth Specialists’ 
Catalogue 
oO 


Orlo-Smith & Co., Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, has issued its fourth edition 
of the Commonwealth Specialists’ 
Catalogue. 

The book is divided into nine sec- 
tions comprising “The Kangaroo Ser- 
ies, The Engraved Stamps, The Geor- 
gian Issues, Special Commemorative 
Issues, Air Stamps, Plate Numbers, 
Controls, Postage Dues, and Flown 
Covers.” 


Collectors interested in stamps of 
the Commonwealth will no doubt or- 
der the catalog at once. It is issued 
in two bindings, a paper one at 3/6, 
and board at 6/6. 


“OEY 
Belgian Exhibition 


The Royai Federation of Belgian 
philatelic Societies is working on 
plans for its International Stamp 
Show to be held jointly with an In- 
ternational Exhibition confined to the 
stamps of Belgium and Belgian Con- 
go. These are to be held from May 
25 to June 3 in the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, Brussels. The Exhibition is to 
be run on a competitive basis, and is 
open to collectors all over the world. 
A release from the exhibition head- 
quarters announces further: 


“On the occasion of our Exhibition, 
the Postal Authorities will issue a 
special stamp with a face-value of 5 
francs, which will be sold at 10 francs 








FINE APPROVAL BOOKS 
of 19th & 20th Cent. of any continent at 
discounts which will astonish you. Lots 
of such books sold at much lower prices. 
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NAVY OBLITERATIONS 
COLLECTION 


OBJECT FOR MUSEUM, $160.00 


Fieldpost obliterations, 500 diff...... $18 00 
The same collection on stamps...... 9. 
Prisoners of war collection.......... 10. 
Fiscal revenue stamps, fine collection 95. 
Grandfather’s collection, 19th cent. 15. 
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Europa. Quite real mixture. Post- 
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Declarations on request. 
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including entrance to the Exhibition. 
The issue will be limited to 30,000 
copies and the stamp will only be on 
sale at the Post-office inside the Ex- 
hibition. There will also be a special 
cancellation. 


Greek Charity Set, 1934 
a) 
By P. J. Drossos, Athens, Greece 


The three new values were issued 
here in December. The use of these 
stamps is obligatory for two weeks, 
every year. The proceeds go to the 
tuberculosis fund of the Postal and 
Telegraph Officials. The 10 lepta 
stamp must be applied in addition to 
the usual postage, on all inland cards, 
letters, airmail letters (i. e. all postal 
matter excepting printed matter, 
which is exempted from this tax.) 
The 20 lepta is applied to all parcel 
post matter and the 50 lepta stamp 
on all telegrams. The relative decree 
is, I hear to be altered, and these 
stamps also made obligatory, during 
two weeks at Easter, every year, also 
the above rates altered, especially the 
20 lepta and 50 lepta, which are 
probably to be placed on other postal 
matter also. The 10 lepta to apply 
to cards only later on. The stamps 
have been printed in sheets of 50 by 
Aspioti-Elka in Corfu. 


“ogrY 
Juan, The Postman 
van 


Juan, the postman, of Puerto di 
Pollensa, Marjorca, is an interesting 
type of postmaster, according to an 
extensive article, in The Christian 
Science Monitor. It seems that Juan 
has gained fame because he can’t 
read. 

The Puerto, in which he delivers 
mail is a small village, which has 
sprung up on the shore of one of the 
most beautiful Majorcan bays. In 
times when the Balearic Islands form- 
ed the base camp for all Mediterran- 
ean pirates and smugglers, the Ma- 
jorcan people, feeling themselves a 
poor match for the seafarers, banded 
together within fortified towns some 
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ten or twelve miles inland. In these 
towns the main business of the island 
is still conducted. The greater num- 
ber of foreign residents, who settled 
the island preferred to build their 
bungalows along the seashore, “Let 
them do as they please,” the Major- 
cans said, “but they must expect 
none of the facilities for living from 
us.” They have been as good as their 
word and the foreign residents get 
no facilities, however vehemently they 
may plead.” 

Juan, has been employed for over 
forty years at a wage of thirty shill- 
ings a month. Despite numerous 
round-robins from the inhabitants, 
pointing out the length to which 
Juan’s round has stretched during his 
long service, and even offering to pay 
vast sums for his relief, the authori- 
ties see no reason to make a change 
in the existing order of things. One 
day the idea may filter through to 
them that things are not all that they 
might be; but even then it is doubt- 
ful if anything will be done. For, if 
Spain is the country of manana, Ma- 
jorca is the island of pasado manana 
(day after tomorrow). 

Meanwhile the bus continues to con- 
vey letters from Pollensa to the coast, 
and each packet is given into Juan’s 
hands by the driver with minute di- 
For 
Juan can neither read nor write! In 
the olden days this did not matter, 
for Juan had only two or three ad- 
dresses to remember and he could 
recognize the names of the few native 
residents when they were written in 
a handwriting to which he was accus- 
tomed. But now that there are at 
least a hundred houses in the Puerto, 
filled with correspondents of all na- 
tionalities, Juan has adopted his own 
methods of going about his job and, 
incidentally, of augmenting his in- 
adequate salary. 

Residents who have given him tips 
for past deliveries are presented with 
the post bag from which they may 
abstract any letters, parcels or post 
cards that appeal to them. Newcom- 
ers are given one chance of qualify- 
ing for addition to Juan’s list of call- 
ing places. Whatever is left in his 
bag after the various sortings have 
taken place he throws onto the floor 
of his office or into the sea! Letters 
containing long-awaited checks or 
business communications have more 
than once been washed ashore or un- 
earthed during raids on the office. 

It is all quite simple from Juan’s 
point of view, but it is small wonder 
that most of the foreign population 
prefer to have their correspondence 
addressed “Poste Restante, Pollenca.” 
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By JOHN E. STEVE 


He” many stamps have you from 
Swazieland and Thibet? Not 
many? Well, don’t be discouraged. 
Neither has anybody else. The reason 
is that the two countries have issued 
approximately twenty-five stamps, 
nineteen or so for Swazieland and six 
for Thibet. 

What do you know about these 
countries? Did you know there are 
no song birds in Thibet? Here is 
some dope about these countries, 
which number among those which 
have issued the fewest stamps. 

Swazieland is a small Kaffir country 
in South Africa, bounded by Portu- 
guese East Africa, Natal and the 
Transvaal colony. It was founded in 
1843, when the people revolted against 
the Zulus and formed an independent 
state. However, by treaty between the 
Boers and British in 1894, Swazie- 
land came under the rule of South 
Africa, rule later passing to Great 
Britain. The only issue of stamps 
consists of South Africa Republic 
stamps surcharged with the word 
“Swazieland.” The most valuable is 
catalogued by Scott at $70. These 
were issued in 1889, 1890 and 1892. 

Swazieland has an area of 8,500 
square miles and 70,000 people, only 
a few of whom are Europeans. The 
country is mountainous, the general 
elevation being about 5,000 feet. Rich 
soil and a healthful climate make the 
country well adapted for farming. 
Large and valuable forests, with many 
rare varieties of woods, are within 
the boundaries of Swazieland, and 
there are valuable deposits of. gold, 
copper, coal and tin. 

Thibet, an independent state which 
is nominally considered under control 
of China, is situated in the Himalaya 
Mountains north of India. The eleva- 
tion is 14,000 to 16,000 feet, the high- 
est peak being Nin-chin-Tang-la, 
which towers to a height of 24,153 
feet. Thibet should be a skiier’s 
paradise, as the country is practically 
all snow and ice-covered mountains 
and deep ravines. Only one twentieth 
of the surface of Thibet is covered 
by vegetation. 

Alarm clocks must be used exten- 
sively in Thibet for there are no 
roosters to disturb the natives’ peace- 
ful sleep. For that oni there are 
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Knowing the World 
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no fowls of any kind, nor any kind 
of song birds, The wild animals in- 
clude the wild yak, antelope, gazelle, 
kyang or wild ass, nyang or mountain 
sheep, wolf, fox, wild dog, bear, musk 
deer and hare. 

Mining is prohibited in Thibet and 
little is known of the mineral : de- 
posits, but the country is supposed to 
be rich in gold, silver, iron and coal. 

Barley is the chief article of food 
in Thibet and the native fruits are 
apples, apricots, peaches, pomegran- 
ates and jujubes (whatever those are). 
The chief products of the country are 
furs, yak-tails and Kashmir wool. The 
Thibetans are great consumers of tea. 

Lhasa, noted mystery city, is the 
capital of Thibet, which has a regular 
army of 9,000 men, one third of whom 
are usually at home on half pay. The 
population is about 3,500,000, at least 
half a million of whom are lamas, 
or monks. The Thibetans’ religion is 
an offshoot of Buddhism and educa- 
tion is chiefly in the hands of the 
monks and nuns. Population increases 
very slowly in Thibet, because of the 
widespread practice of polyandry, one 
girl frequently being married to all 
the boys in a family. Celibacy among 
the lamaists and the ravages of small- 
pox also help in keeping the popula- 
tion down. 

Thibet’s issue of five stamps ap- 
peared in 1913, but an error in some 
of the four anna stamps raises the 
number of actual varieties to six. The 
error, which is catalogued by Scott at 
$1.50, is the most valuable of the 
Thibet stamps, the cheapest being 
catalogued at 10 cents. 
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Are you looking for new ideas to stimulate interest in your club? 
Then read what the other groups are doing. 


Pennsylvania 


At a recent meeting of the Ledger 
(Philadelphia) Stamp Club, S. P. A. 
Branch 30, Donald Lindsay gave an 
exhibition and lecture on No. 1 of 
Siam, Georges Creed, secretary, said 
that this interesting feature reminded 
him of the meetings of the Royal 
Philatelic Society of London. 

At the club’s recent annual ban- 
quet, Judge Theo. Rosen was the 
guest speaker of the evening, his sub- 
ject being, “General Philately for the 
Younger Generation,” which was fol- 
lowed by an exhibit of unused singles, 
blocks, pairs, and strips mounted in 
odd designs. Clarence Brazer showed 
his collection of die proofs. The 
Postoffice Department was_ repre- 
sented by Edward Kruger, local su- 
perintendent. —o— 

The Lancaster Stamp Club sched- 
uled its fourth annual banquet for a 
recent evening. Vincent Domanski, 
who specializes in Polish issues, hav- 
ing a_ prize-winning exhibit, was 
scheduled to speak. 


Illinois 


The Lincoln Stamp Club of Chicago 
has issued invitations to all collectors 
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under the age of nineteen to enter 
exhibits in its Fifth Annual Chicago 
Young People’s Stamp Exhibition 
which is to be held at the Lincoln- 
Belmont Y. M. C. A., from February 
8 to 12. There will be nine classes 
for exhibitors, divided into three gen- 
eral age classifications—Section 1— 
ages nine to eleven; Section 2—ages 
twelve to fourteen; Section 3—ages 
fifteen to eighteen. There will be a 
grand award in addition to ribbons. 
A silver loving cup will be presented 
to the school or club which makes the 
best combined showing. A _ limited 
number of dealers will occupy space 
on the floor. An auction and banquet 
will be two of the highlights. 
—O-— 

Several Illinois philatelists met 
with collectors in Springfield recently 
to enjoy the latter’s annual conclave. 

—0O--- 

To its various live-wire committees, 
the Roosevelt Philatelic Society, Chi- 
cago, has added an editorial staff, 
headed by W. T. Walters. The first 
production is the “Strait-Edge,” 
which is to be a monthly for distribu- 
tion among members of the club. It 
is a two page mimeograph sheet, 
looks and sounds O. K., and should 
help to knit together the bonds of 
fellowship in the club. 

—o— 

Collectors from various parts of 
the Middle West were in attendance 
at the Chicago Philatelic Society ex- 
hibition held at the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, last month. The event was 
saddened by the sudden death of 
Uncle Tom Hunter, however, who 
had been active in promoting not only 
this but the previous annual events 
of the society. 
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HARE Mass. Ave- 
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New York 


The Binghamton Philatelic Society 
took time out from the Christmas holi- 
day to hold a Christmas party. Lunch, 
auction, exhibition and exchange of 
small Christmas gifts (some of them 
philatelic) were the order of the 
evening. 

-—~)— 

The New York Precancel Club was 
host to precancel collectors from 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania in re- 
cent installation ceremonies. A dona- 
tion auction was scheduled for a re- 
cent evening’s entertainment. The 
club has obtained new headquarters 
in the penthouse at 444 Fourth Av- 
enue, New York City. 


Florida 


The Gainesville Philatelic Society, 
of Gainesville, Florida, held its an- 
nual election of officers in January. 
Joseph R. Thomas, was _ re-elected 
president; W. A. Anslow, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and J. R. Holt, Secretary- 
Treasurer. A fine program has been 
scheduled for the coming year. Col- 
lectors visiting Florida are invited to 
attend the meetings, which are held 
the second Thursday of each month 
in the library of the Florida State 
Museum, at eight o’clock. 


New Jersey 


The Hackensack Philatelic Society 
lists the new committe members as 
follows for 1935, as recently ap- 
pointed by President, Wm. C. Steiger. 
Publicity, G. J. Heines; Educational, 
Dunhaupt, Getchen, Strubel; Recep- 
tion, Reichel, Case, Crockett; Display, 
Bennett; Membership, Structman, 
Sneider, Scherer, Bergen County Asso- 
ciation, Liddle, Case, Steiger. 


Iowa 


New officers of the Central Iowa 
Philatelic Society are as follows: A. 
F. Hull, President; H. L. Sunderlin, 
vice-president; Lee Kellogg, secre- 
tary-treasurer, re-elected, and Walter 
E. DeWaal, and Mr. Schaller, direct- 
ors. 


Wisconsin 

When the Milwaukee Philatelic 
Society stopped on its 85th anniver- 
sary recently to take cognizance of 
its affairs, it added up the column 
and discovered that in that length 
of time 600 meetings had been held. 
In the past year 1144 was the at- 
tendance of twenty-three meetings. 


M assachusetts 


Among the Massachusetts groups 
active last month is a report showing 
that the Gilbert Stuart Philatelic So- 
ciety of So. Attleboro fell in line with 
a competitive exhibition, augmented 
with an auction. 
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AMONG the railroad postmarks 

used between 1870 and 1880, ac- 
cording to a listing made by Dr. Wil- 
lian Evans, in 1925, were: 

Addison R, R., A. & E. R. R. (A.- 
napolis Line), 8. N. Y. & P. R. R., B. 
& O. R. R., Cui Valley R. R., C. & 
P. R. R. (Earlville Station), Ca. & 
Man. R. R., D. L. & L. N. R. R., Det, 
& Mil. R. R., J.) P. & M. R.-R., K. C. 
& Sante Fe R. R., Leh. Valley R. R., 
Morris & Essex R. R., N. W. & N. 
R. R., Pens. & Ga. R. R., Sav. & 
Charl. R. R., S. & W. Junction R. R., 
T. @:C.. Ra Re 

Atlanta & Chat. R. P. O., Boston 
& N. Y. R. R., Boston & Troy R. R., 
Bost. Spg. & N. Y. R. R., Ch. & Mil. 
R. P. O. Day, Charl. & Jackson R. P. 
O., Chi. & Ced; Rap. R. P. 0.,. C. & 
C. Rapids R. P. O., Chic. & St .L. R. 
P. O., Dav. & Coun. Bluffs R. P. O., 
Kansas Pac R. P. O., N. Y. & Pitts. 
R. P. O., N: Y & Horn R. P. O., Pitt. 
& St. L. R. P. O., Tol. & Chic. R. P. O., 
Willsport & Balt. R. P. O. 

Among the “agent” postmarks of 
the same period are: Clear & Ty- 
rone, Jack & Enterprise, L’K. Hav. & 
H’bg., L. H. & Tyrone, Laf. & Louis, 
N. Y. & N. H., N. O. & Port Eads, 
Phil. & Atlantic, Kondout & Stam., 
St. L. & Cairo. 

* * * 

Hebron, Ind., employed a green 
town postmark and a green four-ring 
target on the 2-cent brown, 1883. 

* e - 

Collegiate Note.—University, Vir- 
ginia is a town postmark, likewise, 
Hampden Sidney College, and Theo- 
logical Seminary, Va. Know any 
others? 

* * * 

Two-cent 1887 covers are known 
carrying the postmark: Collec’n and 
Did’n Buffalo, N. Y. Jan 1. Trip 4. 
Wagon No. 1; also from Rochester 
reading: Car Collection B. Oct. 7. 7 
P. M. 








TRADE HOUSE 
for STAMPS 


s 

H Modern 5 room brick house in 
Chicago to trade for Stamp 
Collection or Dealer’s Stock. 


! Write Quick. 
G. C. Rheinfrank 





12 South Euclid Avenue 
CALIFORNIA 
sp 
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POSTMARK AND CANCELLATION MEMOS zy 


OK as a killer (cancellation) is 
known as early as 1861, in blue, but 
what reason was there for the first 
use of this term as a cancellation? 
There are at least thirty different 
OK markings known to the record 
from 1861 to 1892. 


* * * 


About eight years ago H. W. Boers 
of Detroit owned a very fine block of 
six of the three-cent 1861, each pair 
plainly cancelled by a pretty shield. 


* * * 


Canceled—spelled with one “L’— 
was reported in 1927, in Gossip, on a 
pair of then current 10-cent stamps. 
Can anyone supply additional data? 


* * * 


Have you any early Ship Post- 
marks? Information is sought on the 
following. Please note that the year 
dates given are those now known as 
hand stamps in the U. S. post office. 
The quest is for U. S. postmarks only. 
Here’s the list: 


* * * 


Packet—Sept. 7, 1825, Providence, 
je 

Packet Ship—March 1, 1819, Liver- 
pool to New York. 

River Mail—Handstamp in circu- 
lar form reading: “W. & D. River 
Mail Apr. 4 on three-cent 1851. Data 
required. 

S. Boat—Red handstamp, probably 
1836, New York City to Kingston. 

Ship—Paris, March 8, 1811 to Phil- 
adelphia, has New York, July 11, 
1811, town postmark. Also known for 
Sept. 3, 1811. 

Ship Letter—On 1763 letter, Liver- 
pool to New York, apparently an 
English ship postmark. 

Steam—April 1830, New Orleans to 
Natchez. 

Steamer (Bay Line Steamer)—On 
three-cent stamped envelope, 1870 
series. 








WEEKLY 
PHILATELIC GOSSIP 


Issued Every Saturday 
32 Large Pages 
Plenty of Illustrations 
Departments on all phases of stamp 
collecting covered by experts. Sample 
copy free. Subscription, $1 per year (less 
than 2c a copy). x 





WEEKLY PHILATELIC GOSSIP 
HOLTON 


KANSAS 










Harry M. KoNwiIseEr 


Steam Boat—May 4, 1823, Matanza 
to New York City. Also: Pough- 
keepsie to New York, 1825. 


Can you do something to aid. in 
creating a list of early U. S. “ 
postal markings? 


* * * 


M. O. inquires as to “where to sell” 
certain stampless covers and stamps 
on covers, described as “of the 1840 
—1850 period” and the answer is 
Hossies’ advertising columns. Scarce © 
and unusual covers do sell, while 
there is no market (in money value 
sense) for the common covers, no 
more than there is value for a single 
copy of a current stamp cancelled 
with a daub. Bear in mind there was 
a post office system in the United 
States before postage stamps were 
employed to frank letters, and many 
of these “old” letters are available at 
around fifteen cents each—nicely 
postmarked one hundred years ago or 
thereabouts. 


In all probabilities many of these 
early American letters will achieve 
historic post office interest, someday. 


*- * * 


One of our readers submits trac- 
ings of several Indian territory post- 
marks, of 1903 vintage. It is not 
amiss to note that the original terri- 
tory of Oklahoma was carved out by 
the Federal Government by the act 
of May 2, 1890, while the State of 
Oklahoma was created on November 
16, 1907. This territory and state 
has its interesting historic points and 
the territorial postmarks, as well as 
early state postmarks are bound to 
achieve enhanced public interest. 








U.S. MIXTURE U.S. 


U. S&S. Missicn Mixture. High and 
pwonl Ba Current and obsolete 






veonnest Mixture. On and 

oft \ oak High and low values 
from large and small towns. Put 
= unpicked just as they run. 
for $1. Mixture list free. ap53 


ARTHUR D. HANSEN 
1143 Asbury Avenue, Winnetka, III. 











8 MIXTURES 
described in detail in my big 1936 L 
sent free on request. European Gov’t a 
Mission, French, British and D Dutch Colo- 
nies, South America, bo ge etc. 

Assorted sample 7 of Gov’t mixtures, 
$3.50; 7 oz., $2.00. A 5-lb. Rw with ~ 
best of everything for $16. £ —_. 

U. S., $2.50, Postage — S$ 
A, E. PADE 4 b 


1324 8. Race Denver, Colo. 
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Official Precancel 


HOBBIES 


Stamp Catalog, Part 2 


Bee | Ol 


(Continuation of Part 1, 1932) 
New York, N. Y., Hoover Brothers, December 1934, 
729 pages, $4.25, post free. 


FOr many months precancel col- 
lectors have been awaiting with 
great interest and desire the appear- 
ance of this catalog. The only cata- 
log published since 1930 covering pre- 
cancels of all sorts was Part 1 of this 
same book which covered the states 
from Alabama to Louisiana, inclusive. 
When the collectors see the present 
volume they will understand why so 
long a delay has taken place and how 
impossible it was to have a catalog 
sooner. Here is a volume at least as 
large as the Scott 1935 catalog but 
produced by a much smaller organi- 
zation with far less in the way of 
facilities and money resources. 


The states from Maine through 
Montana have previously appeared 
as separate booklets and have been 
reviewed in this journal as they came 
out during the earlier months of 1934, 
These sections are reprinted in the 
present catalog so that a collector has 
the complete handbook of precancels 
before him when he has Part 1 and 
Part 2. To make the handbook com- 
plete and serviceable, further, the 
current catalog of Bureau Print Pre- 
cancels of all states is reprinted as 
the last section of this catalog. Bar 
precancels, precancelled envelopes, 
and foreign precancels, are treated in 
Part 1, and therefore are not again 
treated here. 


As compared with the 1930 edition, 
which is the last complete one, the 
catalog now includes at least 74,000 
additional listings. It is substanti- 
ally complete to date as far as all 
precancelled types are concerned and 
the listings of stamps are complete 
to various dates in 1934. In order 
to prevent further delays, the pub- 
lishers purposely have not tried to 
make the listings of stamps complete 
to date of publication. In this respect 
they have followed the practice of all 
other catalog makers in setting a date 
beyond which items are not included. 
Owing to the fact that the associate 
state editors are responsible for the 
listings of stamps from the various 
states, there is a considerable degree 
of variation from state to state in the 
closing date. Missouri and New Jer- 
sey are the only ones for which ma- 
terial is included up to as late a date, 
as August 1, 1934. 


The pricing in this catalog appears 
to have been improved very much by 
the removal of a large number of 
needlessly high prices which had been 


carried over from days when there 
was a large public demand for those 
particular stamps as interesting cur- 
rent precancels. In judging any price 
it must be considered as with the idea 
that the discount given by a dealer 
for an average copy of the stamp will 
be 50%. Doubtless, much space 
could be given to attacking or defend- 
ing the prices of many particular 
items—but it is a strong question as 
to whether this is of interest to most 
readers of this magazine. 


Considered as a handbook, the new 
catalog shows remarkable attention 
to giving the information which col- 
lectors desire. Information as to 
faked precancels, provisional precan- 
cels, illegitimate issues, etc., is freely 
sprinkled through the book in the 
form of notes where they belong. The 
defining or illustrating of types has 
been carried out with a much greater 
degree of accuracy than in any previ- 
ous catalog in this field and the sep- 
aration of similar types by means of 
illustrations or definite descriptions is 
very much more extensive. 


Of the states covered in this cata- 
log, it would appear that more work 
has been done on Massachusetts, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Tennessee, and Virginia, than else- 
where. The fine checking of the Ne- 
braska State control issues and the 
remarkably complete listing in New 
Jersey are very noticeable. Through- 
out the catalog the omission of price 
for dubious items has been carried out 
Ye a degree never before even thought 
of. 


The book is produced by the plano- 
graphic process, and this makes nec- 
essary a type of paper which gives a 
much easier book to handle and work 
with than that previously used for 
precancel catalogs. The planographic 
work is unusually clear, especially in 
the last two-thirds of the volume. 


It may be of interest for readers 
to know that the production of this 
catalog at this time was made possible 
by the formation of the Precancel 
Catalog Association, Inc. This new 
organization was called into being by 
122 collectors of precancels, who pool- 
ed together sums of money from $5.00 
upwards and financed the speedy pub- 
lication of this book by advancing the 
money to the publishers to meet the 
expenses as the book was put through 
the printery. The large cost of pub- 


_lishing such a volume was more than 
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it was reasonable to expect the bus- 
iness of even the largest precancel 
dealer in the world to carry, but the 
collectors wanted the book and were 
willing to lend their own hard cash 
for this purpose. 


No catalog of stamps is ever free 
of faults and no set of prices for 
stamps can ever be approved by all 
those who deal in those stamps. The 
new catalog very definitely sets a new 
mark in the accuracy of its listings 
and in the proportion of correctness 
of its prices. This mark is far ahead 
of anything previously obtained in the 
general precancel field, and compares 
very favorably with that obtained in 
catalogs of ordinary stamps by the 
best workers even a few years ago. 
The production of this catalog is the 
outstanding event of 1934 in precan- 
celdom. — Stephen G. Rich 


“Geo 
Take a Tip, New Collectors 
a 


If you are launching out in the 
stamp hobby consider that many in- 
teresting collections of stamps can 
be made besides collecting stamps of 
various countries. You can collect 
stamps with pictures of birds, ani- 
mals, locomotives, boats, airplanes, 
king’s heads, maps, etc. A _ person 
can collect most anything that strikes 
his fancy as the illustrations on 
stamps are many and varied. 


In boats you have a wide field from 
the old sailing vessels, full rigged and 
single sails to the modern steamers, 
both freight and passenger, also 
junks from the Far East, row boats 
and canoes, yachts, submarines, the 
old viking ships, ete. About 60 coun- 
tries have issued boat stamps so you 
have a nice lot to make your collec- 
tion from. 

In special delivery stamps you have 
men and boys running, boys on bicy- 
cles and motorcycles, winged heads 
and winged feet, airplanes, men on 
horseback, winged horses, surcharges, 
etc. In some countries they are 
called express stamps. 


Many countries have used both 
birds and animals on their stamps 
and you can make up a wonderful 
menagerie. Both small and large ani- 
mals and birds are represented, be- 
sides some extinct forms, Beasts you 
have never heard of. Here is a list 
of some you will find: nteaters, alli- 
gators, crocodiles, bears, camels, cat- 
tle, caribou, deer, dragon, dogs, ele- 
phant, fish, giraffe, gazelle, kangaroo, 
leopard, lion llama, monkey, ox, 
rhinoceros, snake, sheep, tiger, tapir, 
zebra, zebu, doves, eagles, hui birds, 
kagu, lyre birds, ostrich, quetzel, all 
these and many more besides, also 
many freaks such as half man and 
half horse and half fish and half 
man.—By William Elliott. 
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— _—DALLAS UNITED STATES KANSAS CITY Grade A, 1000 well mixed ....$ 2.00 

= Texas MISSOURI SPECIAL OFFER, 10,000 of 
Bureau Precancels Grade A, well mixed ...... 17.50 

eee a mixed .... 1. 
YOU WILL COLLECT THEM SOME DAY — WHY WAIT MUCH LONGER? Sonat, Oovan. ay a 
PRICES ARE GOING UPI THE SCARCER ITEMS DISAPPEAR FROM THE Gah k wl ae... One 
MARKET! START TODAY — WE SUGGEST A PACKET. Scans Seeks atin. Shek 
No. 168—500 pry Bureaus...... $4.00 No. 170—750 diff. Bureaus...... $15.00 oie ten hae ee 
1000 diff. Bureaus...... $35.00 None returnable, but you will get 
APPROVAL AND WANT LIST SERViCE your money’s worth. 











MITCHELL-HOOVER BUREAU PRINT CATALOG, 13th EDITION, 75c, or 
send $1.00 and I will include 100 different Bureaus with the catalog. 
Free 36 page booklet with each order. 
It explains to you what a Bureau Print really is. 




































No. 78 
Why not make a collection of precancels from your city? PRECANCELLED BLOCKS 

You will find it interesting! Fr 4 u aife 
HERE ARE SOME FINE PACKETS of Gn te cee et ee 
45 different Los Angeles .......... 75¢ 30 different Omaha ....cccscccecss 45c strangest pieces of Philatelic His- 
50 different San Francisco ........ 75¢ 30 different Brooklyn ............. 35c¢ tory is the Phenomenal increase 
125 different Chicago ..75¢ 100 different New York City . -80c in prices in U. S. Postage blocks. 
60 different Boston . 80c 70 different Cincinnati ..... -80c The story is so well known, we do 

60 different Detroit .. - 76C 35 different Cleveland ...... -45c not have to repeat it, 
40 different Minneapolis 60c 60 different Milwaukee -80c A Bargain at ........ eeccee ee $3.00 






75 different St. Louis ........... ‘175¢ «65 different Philadelphia //.../...: 50c 


Or the 14 packets containing 835 different precancels priced 
at $9.25 for only $7.50 net. 


“HISTORICAL SPIRIT” PACKETS 



























No. 81 
No. 87—75 all different precancels of perforated 12 and perforated 10 
items only. This is a scarce packet containing 1898,*1902, 1908 POSTAGE DUE 
and gp ere the = = - 2 eg ae eee $1.50 PRECANCELS 
No. 88—100 all different precancels of the Per ° e ssue. 
Time was when the 1917 issues were common, but they are not 4 —_. ee vere 
so plentiful now, Very pretty packet ......ccccccccccccsccccccecves -90 ruling ia tik to precancel rte ‘ 
No. 89—100 all different precancels of the 1922-28 new series, including age dace heventter. You pe ee 
only local printings. No Bureau Prints, This packet is full of wrong to order this cket 8 
Aiiianl VOU. WIE nodt NAUOT 6! 62. Vala dsacondcdens cacnes denecsataaees .65 packet. 
SPECIAL OFFER—These three packets, 275 all different, for ........ necaca Sa 100 varleties ...........seeeeee $1.00 





















WE BUY PRECANCELLED STAMPS 


IN JOB LOTS of 500 or more, also precancel mixture by the pound on paper, especially from 
business houses, missions, etc. Stamps must be in good condition, no straight-edges, re-cancelled or 
perforated initials wanted, neither have we any use for Chicago or New York City precancels, 









STANDARD PRECANCEL CATALOG, PART I, Alabama to Louisiana, clothbound 
PART II, Maine to Wyoming, clothbound, $4.25. Both books 6.25 
Bicentennial Precancel Catalog, Second Edition —~~-- 


ADOLF GUNESCH 


Owner of the 
“Largest Precancel House in, U. S. A.” 
Established 1925 





















11155 EDBROOKE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Member: American Stamp Dealers’ Association—Precancel Stamp Society No. 246 fe 




































PRESIDENT 


L. A. Burmeister, Jr., 2865 No. 18th St 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Leon G, Tedesche 

P. O. Box No. 1, Station F 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


SALES MANAGER 


L. J. Flerlage, 4229 Franklin Ave. 
Norwood, Ohio 




























EXCHANGE MANAGER 
C. A. Heath 
North Franklin, Conn. 





REPORT OF SECRETARY a P. O. Box No. 1 at Station F in the business district, but 
By the time this reaches our members, all receipt cards for Station F is enough and it stands for Filately (well, it sounds 
dues will have been sent to you, provided your dues were paid. that way). So-o-o, if you wish reinstatement, send me your 
If you do not receive your membership card, write me at once dues. I use good stamps to members and inquirers, so pay 
as you are removed from the subscription list of the official your dues with usable unused U. 8S, 
pe HOBBIES, and I cannot guarantee sending back Yours philatelically, 
Although I’ve moved my residence around the corner and LEON G. TEDESCHE, Secretary-Treasurer 
my office to the corner, any old address will reach me—I have Station F, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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President—Dr. F. M..Coppock, Jr., Suite 


pty Union Central Bullding. Cincinnati, 


Vice-President—R. J. Broderick, 294 East 
Johnson St., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

Secretary—Frank L. Coes, Coes Square, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer—Claude D. Millar, 2041 Calvin 
Cliff, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Auction Manager — Georges Creed, 5827 
Hoffman Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, 


Sales and Air Department—A. E. Hussey, 
.D., Manager, 3457 Dury Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Exchange Department — D, W. Mart 
Manager, 310 Citizens Building, 456 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Precancel and Buro Print Dept.—Philo A. 
Foote, Manager, 79 South Street, Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin. 

Counterfeit Detector—Georges Creed, 5827 
Hoffman Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


International Secretary—W. Hayden Collins, 927 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D, C. 
Librarian—W. R. Ricketts, 1577 Wyoming Avenue, Kingston, Pennsylvania. 

Assistant Librarian—H. V. Backman, 931 Corgie St., Cape May, New Jersey. 
Historian—N. R. Hoover, 46 Woodland Ave., New Rochelle, a York. 


Board of Directors—Pres. Dr. F. M. Coppock, Jr., 
F. L. Coes, Dr. D. G. Bray, Dr. N. 
N. R. Hoover. 


Executive Committee—Pres. Dr. F. M. Coppock, 
Jr., Sec, Frank L. Coes, Chairman Dr. N, P. 
McGay, N. R. Hoover. 


Vice-Pres. R. Br 
P, McGay, Francis H. Bratiard Col. 


& 


ate. Treas. Claude D, Millar, Sec. 
. B. Wilcox, Miss Helen Hussey, 


Board of Appeals—H. H. Marsh, Chairman, 1873 
Ingleside Terrace, N. W., Washington, D, C., 
Alden H. Whitney, James F, Casey Jr. 





SECRETARY'S REPORT 


(Items for this report must be in the Secretary’s hands on 
or before the 10th day of the month preceding publication. 
Members who fail to receive this magazine should notify the 
publisher, but changes of address, to be effective, should be 
sent to the Secretary, and to insure delivery of the magazine 
must be received by the Secretary prior to the 10th day of 
the month preceding publication.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Fred E. Brammer, M. D., 149 E, 9th Ave., Huntington, W. Va 
age 45, physician. By F. M. Coppock, Jr., Pres. (1000.) 
Russell E, Channing, 5522 California St., San Francisco, Cal., 
age 40, fire insurance. By F. L. Coes, Sec. (1000.) 
Robert G. Cowan, 1321 Redonda Road, Los Angeles, Cal., 

39, dealer. By Phil Max. 

Erik F. Hurt, Dalkeith Road, Harpenden, 
philatelist. By Benj, DuBose. (1000.) 
Stillman F. Kelley, P. O. Box 27, Babson Park, Wellesley Hills, 

Mass., age 28, bonds. By Homer G. Kelley. (1000.) 
Donald Knight, 2519 Melrose Ave., Norwood, Ohio, age 11, stu- 
dent. By Helen Hussey, R. V. P. 
Harold W, Leath, 515 S. Clifton Ter., 
33, editor. By Helen Hussey, R, V. P. 
Carl W. Lounsberry, 5580 Page Ave., St. 
teacher. By Mrs. A. J. Owens. 

Mary C. McEldowney, P. O. Box 411, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
student. By Frank L. Coes, Sec.. (1230.) 
Augustus C. Medinger, Box 374, Balboa Heights, 

age 39, supervisor. By C. R. Wright. (1200.) 
Edwin W. Oldham, 2443 N. E. 10th Ave., Portland, Ore., 
39, doctor, By Frank L. Coes, Sec. (1230.) 
Meriam B, Packard, 31 Summit Ave., Salem, Mass., 
clerk. By Frank L. Coes, Sec. (0204.) 
Myron L. Powell, Maple Ave., Cedarville, N. J., age 51, farmer. 
By Frank L. Coes, Sec. (1234.) 
Frank J. Prunhuber, 98-20 218th St., 
age 42, agent. By Helen Hussey, 

Gladys L. Rohrs, 2112 Locust St., Omaha, 
clerk. By C. H. Homlin. (1200.) 

Louise E. Rolle, 1024 Herbert St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
teacher. By A. H. Gyngell. 

(Miss) E, Johanna Schmidt, 4325 Minnesota Ave., 
Mo., age legal, sales lady. By J. Edw. Vining. 

(Mrs.) Grace Spross, 4220 California Ave., St, Louis, 
65, at home. By J. Edw. Vining. (1000.) 

Robert W. Turner, City National Bank, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
age 40, banker. By V. N. Conzemius. (1204.) 

Horace B. Tuttle, P. O. Box 96, Bloomfield, Conn., age 35, sales- 
man. By Helen Hussey, R. V. P. (1230.) 

Otto G. Vieth, Jr., P. O. Box 116, Menominee, Mich., 
sign printer. By H. J, Burbach, 

H. E. Wingfield, 93 Temple Road, Epsom, 
By Helen Hussey, R. V. P. (1000.) 
Jesse M. Wolf, 759 Greenwood Ave., Cincinnati, 

student. By Helen Hussey, R. V. P. 
Herbert H. Wolleson, 772 So, Williams St., Denver, Colo., age 
53, structural engineer. By Ralph W. Porter. (1200.) 
(If no objections are received and references are passed, the 
above applicants will be enrolled March 1, 1935, of which fact 


age 


England, age 40, 


Washington, D. C., age 
(1000.) 
Louis, Mo., 


age 50, 
age 13, 
Canal Zone, 


age 


age 24, 


Queens Village, N. Y., 
R. V. P.. (280.) 

Nebr., age 31, bank 
age 27, 


St. Louis, 


Mo., age 


age 43, 
England, age legal. 


Ohio, age 15, 


they will please take notice. Courtesy card will be issued as 
provided by the By-Laws to allow departmental contact. Please 
report to the Secretary unsolicited sendings or unethical use 
of this application list.) 


APPLICATION FOR RE-INSTATEMENT 


4419 Chester E. Wing, Madeira, O. By Helen Hussey, R.V.P. 
(Applicant for re-instatement will receive card ten days after 
publication if no objection is entered.) 


APPLICATIONS PENDING 


William F. Hart 

J. Vincent Heuer 
Henry M. Luethke 
Frank A. Morrill 
Sigmund C. Mandell 
Roland C, Noe 
Edwin Schlotzhauer 
Vernie Slayter 
(Miss) Ina C, True 
George S. Elpern Nathaniel R. Whitney 
Philip B. Green Charles L. Wilhelm 


(If no objections are entered and references are passed, the 
above applicants will be enrolleq February 1, 1935.) 


William E, Allen 
Frank A, Bickert 
Hans Blumberg 

C, J. Boetter 

John B. Brain 
Daniel F. Brodhead 
Robert L. Chapman 
Emanuel L. Cohen 
Lloyd C. Dell 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Forest A. Black, from 371 Hamilton St., 
St., Leominster, Mass. 

John T. Gurnett, from 36 N. Edison St., 
Ave., Elgin, Ill. 

Paul R. Hudson, 3131 Washington Blvd., Cleveland 
Heights, to 387 East 149th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Seymour W. Mayer, from Box 844, Beverly Hills, to 3831 
Welshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ralph G. Mills, M. D., from Cor. Main and Sheboygan 
St., to 39 So. Main St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


4978 to 15 Washington 


7159 to 372 Dundee 


1383 
6231 


6743 


RESIGNATIONS PENDING 
. S. Linto 


RESIGNATIONS ACCEPTED 


J. C. DeWolf Myrtle C. Vance 
Beverly B, Kilma F. C. Walther 
Herbert S. Magney Stephen C. Rich 
E. D. Regad 


NEW MEMBERS ADMITTED 
Percival D. Bailey, M. D., Box 82, Waverly, N. Y. (G.-C 
S.; U.S.; early U.S.; Pre-Cans, & Bur. Pis.) (1234.) 
Clifford M. Balkam, Box 196, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
(U.S.; air mail, all nations) (0030.) 

D. Blake Battles, 259 So. Balch St., 
C-D.; U.S.; & B.N.A.) (1290.) 
Mary A. Boschert, 4149a Cleveland Ave., St. 
(Irish Free State and U.S. Comms.) 


James B. Coleman, 211 Service Court, 
(S.; Br. Cols.) (1230.) 


Akron, Ohio. (D.; 
Louis, Mo. 


South Bend, Ind. 








BS 
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7357 George C. Cummins, 717 Rentschler Bldg., Hamilton, 
Ohio. (G.-C.; Gen. U.S.) (1200.) 

7358 John K. Dunlap, 28 Orchard Road, Upper Darby, Penna. 
(C.-D.) (1200.) 

7359 Arthur S, Foye, 159 Riverbend St., Athol, Mass. (G.-C.; 
U.S.; Can.; Newfoundland; France.) (0120.) 

7360 David A. Fox, 1520 41st St., Des Moines, Iowa, (S.; 
W.I. & Can.; U.S, Pre-Cans. & Bur. Pts.) (1234.) 

7361 John V. Green, 95 Passaic St., Newark, N. J. (C.-C.; 
20th Cent. Br. Cols.) (1000.) 

7362 Leda Harrison, Gaylord Farm, Wallingford, Conn. (G.-C ) 
(0200.) 

7363 Charles H. Johnson, 71 West 28rd St., New York, N. Y. 
(G.-C.)  (1030.) 

7364 Elmer H. Koch, 56219 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
C.-D.; U.S. & German-speaking nations.) (1230.) 

7365 Otto A. Krohe, 17 N. West St., Aurora, Ill. (C.-C.; U.S. 
& Cols.; Canadians.) (1200.) 

7366 James Marr, Box 325, Silver City, Iowa. (G.-C.; U.S. 
Pre-Cans. & Bur. Pts.) (1004.) 

7367 Lawrence G. Mohr, 124 East 84th St., New York City, 
N. Y. (G.-C.; U.S.; B.A.; America; Cen, Am.; 19th 
Cent.; foreign.) (0104.) 

7368 Marie M. Nittler, 3300 East 17th St., Oakland, California. 
(D.; C.-D.) 

7369 Earl C. Richards, 5 Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass. (U.S.; 
B.N.A.) (1200.) 

7370 Lester L. Rosenberg, 10 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
G.-C.; B.C.) (1000.) ‘ 

7371 Herman H. Rosenthal, 4718 12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
G.-C.; Western Hemisphere.) (0200.) 

7372 Herbert L. Shatz, 5830 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(C.-D.; G.-C.; fine used U.S. & foreign.) (0204.) 

7373 William F. Speer, Box 642, Sonora, Cal. (U.S. & posses- 
sions; U.S. Pre-Cans. & Bur, Pts.) (1234.) 

7374 Nathaniel T. Worley, 89 Crooke Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
G.-C.; U.S. & Canada.) 


RE-INSTATED 


3684 Caesar Ferrer, Brusi No. 3, Barcelona, Spain, (D.) (1000.) 
2294 Frank LaRoche, Jr., 255 Burwell Ave., Bremerton, Wash. 
(G.-C.; U.S. & Scandinavian used.) (1000.) 

3180 Omar T. Tinkle, Sr., 2022 N. E. 68rd Ave., Portland, Ore. 

(C.-D.) (1000.) 


RETURN TO ROLL 
7032 Edward K. Russell, 66, Nortoft Road, Bournemouth, 
Hants, England. 
DECEASED 


L39-85 Joel H. DuBose, 331 E. Harvard Ave., College Park, 
Ga., December 20, 1934. 


MEMBERSHIP SUMMARY 





Total membership December 10, 1934.......eeeeeseeeees 00001, 504 

New members admitted .........cececccccereveees 23 

TIGHIMBEGNOE vesincedcscevastcoccceentnviccmeub eee nad 3 

RREtUET C6 TOM ccc cccicccs csccvcscvcccccscovcecesocee 1 27 
1,531 

Resignations accepted .....ccecceecceceecseeserene 7 

WIOCOOREE ksbsvcaduces sescrcarencevaceseenecadqaewas 1 8 





(Applications received, 24; applications for re-instatement, 1; 
applications pending, 22.) 


BOOSTER LIST 

The following have proposed applicants since the beginning of 
the fiscal year August 10, 1934: F. L. Coes, Sec., 38; Helen 
Hussey, R.V.P., 27; A. H. Gyngell, R.V.P., 7; J. Edw. Vining, 
6; V. N. Conzemius, 4; Dr. F. M. Coppock, Jr., Pres., 3; Philo 
A. Foote, C. J. Gifford, R.V.P., C. H. Hamlin, 2 each; Dr. 
W. L. Babcock, R. J. Broderick, V.P., H. J. Burbach, Armand 
Creed, Fernand Creed, Georges Creed, Benj. DuBose, Buel H. 
Fuller, Horace Gunthorp, Joseph Hoffman, V. P, Kaub, R.V.P., 
Homer G. Kelley, Roger Marble, Phil Max, R. P. Oswald, Mrs. 
J. A. Owen, Ralph W. Porter, F. R. Rice, Percy Sloane, J. D. 
Stevenson, H. M. Thomas, C. H. Williams, C. Stuart Williams, 
Cc. R. Wright, one each. 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT 

The Secretary is again obliged to record, with regret, the 
passing of two of our Past Presidents. 

Wm. L. Doepke, of Cincinnati, serving from 1925 to 1927, and 
Joel H. DuBose of College. Park, Ga., formerly of Atlanta, who 
served 1902-03. Life member 39-865. 

Both have been given notice elsewhere with data available. 

Before making other detailed réport, the Secretary wishes to 
thank the members for their unusual ‘Christmas and New Year 
letters and greetings, It is impossible to acknowledge all indi- 
vidually, but the motion is appreciated and the wishes returned 
in the usual form, and each and every one assured of appre- 
ciation and fellowship. , 

The Secretary has been deluged with protests, letters, pub- 
lished votes and suggestions for sure:—in the “Imperforate 
sheets” matter. 

There, as in other places, the Secretary must submit the 
accumulated opinion to the Board. This will be done and if 
a Board vote is taken, or directive motion ordered, it will be 
fully and definitely published in these columns and in the 
report. 

The Secretary requests that each Branch Secretary make 
note that new officers, elections or other data is wholly lack- 
ing and that such things, to assure effective service, should be 
sent to the Secretary. Especially the address of the Acting 
Secretary of the Branch and any newly elected officials. Please 
be prompt and assure the fullest possible co-operative effort. 

Seemingly second notices for dues will have to be sent out 
prior to the publication of this report, and attention is called 
to the fact that the Secretary is by order extending the usual 
period for such payments, to aid all possible the collection and 
holding of members by this motion. The index shows many 
less partial, or half term payments, but the system in use, 
enforced by the past (?) depression is still available. Write 
direct to the Secretary. 

In opening the new year of 1935, it is desirous that attention 
be called in more than this place, to the extremely fine service 
rndered by our Official Organ, especially as the usual] remarks 
have seemingly lost the major portion of individual criticism 
and have turned to appreciative approval. Every concrete 
complaint of constructive nature has been sent to the Editor, 
and the result is we believe visible. At least the improvement 
is almost universally approved. 

And in this connection a compilation of suggestions, com- 
plaints, criticisms and objections, covering a period of 34 
months, indicates that the members sending complaints with 
their dues or direct, have appeared on the Booster list in the 
proportion of 4 to 100. Four per cent boosters. The remaining 
96 per cent have not sent an applicant, 


We want you to read this and be interested in applicants. 
The Society has things to talk about that no other Society 
has. Four Departments, three of them not paralleled by any 
other National Society. Low dues. A fine Official Organ, which 
is being improved as fast as circulation allows. Other quick 
and efficient services. No matter what your age, environment 
or locality, you have friends who will appreciate “Service Plus 
Action,” and this is S. P. A. time. Try it on your pal. The 
minister, the family doctor and dentist, and as many more 
as you know who collect. Why not be vocal and not wholly 
mute? If in doubt, write the Department Managers. 


Send the applications to the Secretary. Let’s go. Yours, 
F, L. COES, Secretary. 





DECEMBER, 1934 


January 1, 1935 
Books in Sales Dept. December 1, 1934...1,831 Value $53,815.52 
Books received in December, 1934......... 175 - 6,015.64 


SALES MANAGER’S REPORT FOR 


2,006 “$59,831.16 
Books retired in December, 1934.......... 82 - 3,302.53 





1,924 - $56,528.63 
Respectfully submitted, 


A. E. HUSSEY, M.D. 
Sajes Manager, S.P.A. 


The first of the year is here and we are looking for muck 
better times for the Sales Department. Get out those old 
albums at once and start picking up those stamps that have 
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been missed for the past few years, Now is the time to buy 
as the prices are right. So get your name on our circuit lists 
and be one of the lucky ones to pick up some bargains. 

The demand for JUMBO CIRCUITS is still large. More new 
requests every day. If you have not tried a JUMBO get in 
touch with the Sales Manager at once. These, circuits may be 
held for thirty days. You will find almost everything in the 
JUMBOS except U.S. The demand for U. 8S. circuits is very 
large and we need new U. 8S. books badly. So get busy and 
mount up some of your duplicates, both 19th and 20th century. 
U. 8. Revenues are needed badly also, and so are Confederate 
States. The U. S. lots in the 8.P.A. Sales Department are 
much better than most lots sent out by many others, so give 
us a trial at once. 


We need many books of French Colonials, 20th century and 
British Colonials, the latest issues. Airmails are in great 
demand but the newer issues are wanted. The prices of our 
stamps are very good. Give us a chance to please, and also 
help a member. Remember that we are -here to serve you. 
Just drop a postal letting us know what is wanted and we 
will do our best to please. We would like to serve all new 
members to show them the advantages they have by becoming 
a member of the S.P.A. Now is the time to help your Society. 
Every member get a new member and we will soon have the 
largest stamp society in the world. GET BUSY. Ask either 
us or the good SECRETARY for some blanks and folders ex- 
plaining the reasons why you should join the S.P.A. 

Yours sincerely, 


A. E. HUSSEY, M.D. 
3457 Dury Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


EXCHANGE MANAGER'S REPORT 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 31, 1934 
To Exchange Department Patrons: . 

As your manager writes this report,.he has but a few days 
before leaving the city. His return will. be around January 10, 
so that as you read this, the absence will have terminated, 
but you may be wondering at absence of the usual prompt 
replies, ete. Let this be the explanation if one is needed. 

Most of the more active patrons have been advised of this 
and are perhaps enjoying the chance to prepare books and 
have their credit advanced, perhaps to “catch up’? on us. We 
hope you will, It is hard to keep the credit balance sufficiently 
ahead of withdrawals when we have so much wonderful material 
to chose from. 

One patron writes, “Circuit No. arrived today and it 
looks like a fine one for my purposes. The previous one was 
not so bad either—just did not find as many I especially needed 
(which is not criticism on the stamps themselves at all). This 
one, however, makes me wish my credit were $ instead 
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of only about half that much.” Another one says. “Had no 
idea that there was such fine stamps to be had through an 
exchange, and I have belonged to dozens of them in my time.” 
Still another says, “When I started with your exchange I 
thought I would put my average stuff in because I did not 
expect to receive any better. However, what I received was 
s0 much better than mine I felt guilty and am enclosing a 
better lot.” I might say here that this man was again sur- 
prised at the much better material he received when he put 
in better stamps. We have it along most all grades and aim 
to return the approximate average valued material as what is 
received. It is obviously unfair to an owner to give his fine 
stamps in. exchange for a lower grade. So we try to be fair 
all along. Those who feel also a fair-minded aim to participate, 
will find it a most enjoyable experience. 

We can use a great deal more of recent foreign airmails, 
used and mint, higher grade French Colonials, and still have 
calls beyond ability to supply for Netherlands and Colonies, 
and Scandinavian issues. U. S. of course has a strong call. 

Awaiting your orders, I am, 


Fraternally, 
DONALD W. MARTIN 


PRECANCEL AND, BUREAU PRINT DEPARTMENT 


Books on hand December 1, 1934 364 Value $3,730.31 
Books received during December sg 86.66 


Total books on hand January 1, 1935 78 «= ~—«§3,816.97 


(No books retired during December.) 


As was to be expected the entry of material fell during 
December but calls for circuits showed a very decided increase 
and sales are in comparison. 

We can handle a lot more applications for books and will 
be glad to send members circuits of material if we can fill 
their wants. 

We are in the need of better grade Buro Prints of old type 
in single, also coil pairs. Have request for these in good condi- 
tion priced right. : 

Have quite a few books of Park precancels on hand and 
anyone wishing these should drop me a card. 

Bear in mind this department is covered by insurance, the 
manager bonded, and is supervised by officers of the S.P.A. 
This gives you the fullest protection possible not be had any 
other place, This should be a deciding factor when buying and 
selling your ‘‘dups” and accumulations of precancels and buros. 

Mounting and cataloging is done for a small charge. 

We are always glad if possible to give information of any 
king pertaining to this branch of collecting. Reply envelope 
should be enclosed with inquiry. 

PHILO A. FOOTE, Manager 


———— SE SSS]_ Eee ed ee 


IT SEEMS TO ME ay 


FRANK L. Coss, Secretary, S. P. A. 


Those Commemoratives 

T seems to me that somewhere there 

must be material feelings of disap- 
pointment. Think of the years of 
effort, the hard and fast rules, the 
prohibitive motions, the personal 
watchfulness of personal, the check- 
ing and rechecking of staff habits, and 
background. All to assure the public 
that our Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing will suppress leaks, that its 
staff will be above graft, petty brib- 
ery, issue thefts, leakages and all 
that. Then to have six or seven sheets 
of this or that commemorative hand- 
ed to favored members of the admin- 
istration, personal friends, youthful 
relatives and what not. Why? To 
please the vanity of a superior, or to 
curry favor with other officials, or to 
openly flout the department habits of 


integrity, care and good faith with 
the public. And who cares? I wish 
you could see the accumulation of 
protest letters, resolutions, votes of 
societies, and similar on the desk. Just 
what to select as a cure, or what to 
stress as a protest, is still a matter 
of grave consideration. Maybe the 
board will have even more trouble. 
That remains to be seen. 


But it is evident that this is far 
more than a mere “tempest in a tea- 
pot” and far more a universal pro- 
test than the innocent (?) cause of it 
understands. 


Back in Irv. Cobb’s “pre-cellophane” 
days, the P. O. used to have a few 
well turned and standard phrases with 
which to smother suggestions, Things 
were “undignified” or would be “un- 
ethical” or there “was no precedent.” 


And no matter how good, no matter 
what other world government had 
established the precedent, no matter 
how the suggestion would help busi- 
ness, or the country’s trade, or sim- 
plify communications, that ended it. 
The “suggester” and his suggestion 
were both “spurlos versenkt,” and 
good riddance to them. 

After this abuse of ethics, this 
form of petty graft hidden under the 
guise of official “magnificent jestur- 
ing,” this ruthless abuse of a well 
knit and honest departmental system, 
or maybe without multiplying the 
various critical phrases simply plain 
left-handedness by an_ unthinking 
political appointee. After all this, 
what about “dignity”? And what 
about “precedent”? 


It seems to me now that past sug- 
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gestions as to advertising in the 
stamp booklets; advertising by use of 
the canceller for cities and states; 
yes, even advertising by the half area 
sheet with a talon to each stamp 
would be far more dignified, far more 
productive of revenue and far better 
than having a few imperforate sheets 
handed out as political favors to polit- 
ical affinities and their children and 
to others even less entitled to them. 
“oo 


Belgian Stamps 
o> 


The “publicity” issue of Belgium is 
before me. Some seventy items of 
Belgium stamps, each of which has 
beside it a space occupied by an 
advertisement, in the same color as 
the stamp. Several types are includ- 
ed. I see some American products, 
notably Scott’s Emulsion, on the lit- 
tle poster labels. This of course 
means that every sheet (costing say 
2 cents—paper and printing and gum- 
ming), has fifty advertisements on its 
surface. There is some doubt as to 
whether these are to be torn off if 
the stamps are used for personal mail, 
but one would infer that the con- 
cerns advertising would be furnished 
with their own stamps exclusively. 
This looks like a chance for the Bel- 
gian P. O. to get many of its stamps 
for nothing. Between the charge to 
the advertiser and the collectors, 
they ought to get the other items 
of each for nothing, and make a 
profit, 

What would our own “big business” 
pay for this chance to advertise? 
Millions. Doubtless there would be a 
chance to sew up the troublesome 
deficit. And if not on the stamps 
alone, the stamp book covers and in- 
terleaving and this “publicity idea” 
would really get our stamps produced 
for nothing, and make the issues 
show a profit. Undignified? Non- 
sense, And the Belgian issue is a 
“precedent.” 

Italy tried it and ran afoul of the 
U. P. U. Their total issue was some- 
thing around twenty varieties. But 
Italy printed the advertisement in a 
color different from the stamp at- 
tached to it, and this upset the color 
agreement, which is part of the 
U. P. U. rules and their effort was 
suppressed. Withdrawn? These Bel- 
gian stamps with an ad in the same 
color seem to be approved. I have 
found several pairs in the mails, pos- 
tally used. And being Belgian, de- 
cently and carefully canceled. 


“36” 
Miscellanea 


(2) 

Seems as though with all our de- 
partment orders, we just cannot cure 
the cross roads Postmaster and his 
strenuous clerks’ instinctive “soak ’em 
hard” motions. 


Even the mail that 
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comes from “Santa Claus” and 
“Christmas” offices indicates that no 
matter how much the P. M. means 
to help, the canceler is worn and 
used hard. The ink is too “loose.” 
And the courtesy effort is nullified on 
many covers by either department 
niggardliness, or local haste. 
o 


A little old lady came to me with a 
query which I pass on to you for 
thought. She said, “What does any- 
one really know about those grilled 
things?” I confess my first thought 
was to slough off the query by turn- 
ing it onto the the great band of self- 
appointed experts. But I know some 
of them personally, and appreciate 
their friendship. I said “nothing 
much and they can’t prove even that.” 

® 


Perhaps that will cause a rumpus, 
but before you scold at me, answer 
this: Do you know of a “documented 
full sheet” of any grilled item which 
you can prove is “the first sheet 
through the rollers” or definitely as 
a sheet known to be indicative of roll- 
er condition at some definite point of 
use? If not, you do not know and 
your guess is as good as the experts. 

Which calls to mind a much jeered 
at remark by a New York dealer 
carrying the intimation that it seemed 
that the U. S. collectors paid high 
prices for holes and gum. 

“We seem to be collecting holes, 
not stamps and we are paying high, 
$10,000 a pint, for gum.” 

So possibly someone will eventually 
dare to say that we are paying even 
higher for some questionable “raised 
points” on stamps of certain . issues 
than we pay for gum, and that it is 
definitely possible that the whole 
theory and much of the ballyhoo 
built around it is guesswork, erected 
on @ basis of surmise, which in turn 
is of more than doubtful authentic- 
ity. In other words, we don’t know 
it all yet, and maybe never will. 

In support of that, Frank Godden’s 
Journal shows a row of early Swiss 
stamps with top margin of the sheet 
in full. The interesting thing is that 
while the item was printed in 1850, 
no one knew the wording of: the 
legend on the upper sheet margin 
until this strip was turned up, last 
year. Eighty-four years is a long 
time. That the strip of nine items 
is listed at twenty-five pounds ster- 
ling per stamp, with of course some- 
thing to be added for nine copies in 
one chunk, and the margin, etc., 
we can see that even in thickly popu- 
lated Europe “finds” are possible. 
And what a find that is. So maybe 
we need not give up hope that in 
some old library, or family Bible, 
some one will turn up a half sheet 
of mint 5 or 10 cent 1847. Nice to 
think of, anyway. 
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POSTPAT WITH BLOCKS 


issued 
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OF OA TIVES! FREE! ‘~~ 
ferent U. 8. Commemorative a, a8 
Covers with each order. New 
Specialized Catalog, $2.50, . oo 

Ss. F. WELSH, JR, 


Box 226-H Elsmere. N. Y. 





in your collection. Men- 


of stamps 
tion Hobbies and request large fs 
illustrated price list. 
BATCHELDER STAMP CO. 
Peoria, ill, 





Customs 


I wonder how many old customs 
and racial habits are connected with 
our stamp illustrations? The ques- 
tion was raised by the ethnographic 
set of Mongolia (printed in Moscow). 
Here is the idea—some of our Omar 
(Fitzgerald) students will recall the 
first lines of his first published rubai 
(stanza to you). 

“Awake, for Morning in the bowl 

of Night 

Has flung the stone that puts the 

stars to flight.” 
which is a poetic parallel of the Arab 
habit of placing a brass bowl by the 
tent door. The approaching stranger 
wakes the occupant by throwing a 


‘stone (pebble) into the thus exposed 


bell of resounding copper. He does 
not approach and shout. No, the 
amenities ‘must be observed. He 
actually rings the bell placed for the 
purpose, 

How mahy more customs are ex- 
posed on stamps? The one in con- 
sideration ‘is the peculiar method of 
haltering the sheep into rows, prior 
to shearing. -(Mongolia Scott No, 72, 
type A18.) Probably more in the 
same set. For instance, lassoing a 
horse with a noose ‘on the end of a 
pole. “What could be more awk- 
ward?” says a _Wyoming cow wad- 
die.’ 

: These customs and habits of na- 
tions may well be the basis for an 
ethnological collecting effort. 

bet ad 


Everybody ee 


‘Seems that ‘hte is the time of the 
year to begin to get ready to go to the 
convention. . Make your reservations 
early. Hang the boss up for enough 
time off to make the trip comfort- 
ably, I suspicion many unuusual 
things and a fine show and auction. 
You'll meet many people you want to 
see, and see many things you want 
to study, as well as have a good 
time. The Mound City Stamp Club 
is alive, and St. Louis is the conven- 
tion city. 

_ See you there. Yours 

F. L. COES, Secretary 
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4-FIRST DAY COVER - 





Conducted by EDWIN BROOKS 


Present 

February 5,—Albany, Oregon. An- 
other Sacajawea cachet for birth of 
her son, 1805. Send one cover, and 
enclose one cent for forwarding, to 
Edw. E. Bryan. Covers received too 
late for Sacajawea event in Novem- 
ber will be sent out on the next two 
in 1935. Commemoratives appreciated. 

February 5.—Chester, Pa. Send 
covers ready to go to O. R. Watts, 
for a pictorial cachet commemorating 
the 25th anniversary of the Boy 
Scouts. One cent per cover for for- 
warding, as they will be mailed from 
New York City. For the benefit of 
naval collectors this cachet will be 
mailed from various ships, if so 
stated. 

February 6.—Morristown, N. J. Is 
the anniversary of the Treaty of 
Peace with France put into effect by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1778. In com- 
memoration of this event the New 
Jersey Cachet service will issue a 
cachet to be applied to covers free of 
charge. The central design will be a 
bust of Franklin and inscribed with 
appropriate wording around it. The 
cachet will be printed and not rubber- 
stamped. All covers are to be 6% size 
and unsealed and unstuffed to secure 
a neat impression. Place the name 





FIRST DAY COVERS—National Parks. 
—R. C. Schaffer, De: California S8t., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. aul2523 


COVERS! Information and Ne eng 
6c.—The Fairway, F. 8t., a 
>. C. 223i 














A Profitable Discovery 


awaits you in an investigation of THE 
FAIRWAY COVER SERVICE—a service 
for the collector of covers. Information 
and our 1936 ogee ee with a sample 
cover sent for lbc, nd today. je53 


THE FAIRWAY 
610 F St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Official cachet of the De Wint House, 
where Andre was tried and where the 
evacuation of New York was arranged— 
a Washington Shrine recently dedicated 
to the public by the Masons of New 
York. Envelope printed in color with 
story enclosed mailed from “Tappan, 
N. Y. Send names and addresses 
15 cents per cover to 


NAT T. WORLEY 
71 West 23rd Street 











well to the right of the cover. No 
postage dues will be accepted. Avoid 
linen and ripple finish envelopes, as 
the smooth finish paper takes better 
impressions. Address outside wrap- 
per to New Jersey Cachet Service, 
Box 337, Morristown, N. J. Com- 
memoratives appreciated. 


Future 


February 12.—Milwaukee, Wis. 
From 20 ships. A few will be Asiatic 
ships so rush covers to Ted Harring- 
ton, 2051 So. 29th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Enclose le per cover for for- 
warding. 

February 12.—St. Louis, Mo. Lin- 
coln’s birthday. 6% covers to Leslie 
S. Merrill, 13888 Bayard Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., by February 8. Enclose 
one cent for forwarding. Commem- 
oratives appreciated. 

February 14.—Chicago, Ill. St. 
Valentine Day cover from Valentine, 
Nebraska. Covers to H. C. Albrecht, 
3002 N. Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclose one cent per cover for for- 
warding. 

February 17. (and other dates)— 
Downers Grove, Ill. E. D. Herrick 
will handle cachets in February and 
March. February 17—70th anniver- 
sary Civil War battle of Columbia 
and its burning. February 12—Lin- 
coln’s birthday. February 22—Wash- 
ington’s birthday. March 11—70th 
anniversary Civil War battle of Fay- 
etteville. Covers for these events 
must reach him at least ten days be- 
fore the event. Covers mailed from 
scene of battle unless a ship cancel is 
specified. Forwarding postage re- 
quired. Two surprise cachets and 
cancels. No second class covers for 
either of these cachets, and he sug- 
gests sending in several covers for 
each event. 

February 21.—Washington, D. C. 
Elmer Nelson, 610 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., will handle cov- 
ers for the Washington Monument 
cachet. Send covers ready to go and 
any number you desire. 

In honor of the 203 anniversary of 
General Washington’s birth a special 
cachet will be used on all first. class 
mail from Washington’s Birthplace, 
Virginia, on February 22. Anyone 
wanting cancellations for that date 
may send their stamped and ad- 
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dressed covers to postmaster, Wash- 
ington’s Birthplace, Virginia. 

February 26.—Albany, Ore. “Buf- 
falo Bill” cachet commemorating the 
90th anniversary of his birth. Send 
at once, two stamped self-addressed 
6% size envelopes and two cents for 
forwarding. There will be two sep- 
arate historical locations for mailing, 
one from his birthplace. Edward E. 
Bryan, Albany, Oregon, is handling 
this cachet. 


Future 


at hand from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Albany, N. Y., that a spe- 
cial cachet will be applied to all Jet- 
ters on the occasion of the dedication 
of the new Postoffice at that City. The 
date is not yet set but collectors wish- 
ing the cachet are invited to forward 
covers to the Chamber, which will be 
held until dedication day. 

Late in February the Department 
of Kentucky, Veteran of Foreign 
Wars, will sponsor a Kentucky Col- 
onel cachet which will be autographed 
by three disabled oversea colonels. 
Send covers ready to go to Michael 
B. Gilligan, State Commander V. F. 
W. of Kentucky, 1418 St. Anthony 
Place, Louisville, Ky. 


March 4.—A cachet commemorat- 
ing the Sesquicentennial of the Cap- 
itel of Pennsylvania on this date. 
Send covers (6%) to John A. Fritch- 
ey, M. D., 2016 No. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

“Easter Cachet—Send 6% first 
class or airmail covers only, unsealed 
but neatly stuffed to H. R. Bellis, 
Box 853, Salisbury, N. C. for an at- 
tractive Easter Cachet to be mailed 
from Faith, N. C. Covers must reach 
Salisbury on or before April 19th. 
Enclose one cent per cover for for- 
warding. Parks or commemoratives, 
especially imperfs, appreciated. 

May 26-81, 1985—San Diego, Cal. 
Cachet for Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion of California Annual State Con- 
vention in San Diego. Different color 
each day. Covers to Arthur C. Zinn, 
1021 Stewart Court, 39th and Na- 
tional Ave., San Diego, Cal. Com- 
memoratives appreciated. 


htt Sd 
Elmer L. Clark 


The United Stamp Societies an- 
nounces the death of one of the 
staunch workers of their club, Elmer 
L. Clark, who died on January 11 at 
the age of 40. Mr. Clark was one of 
the founders of the Lynn, Mass., Phil- 
atelic Society, serving the club as 
secretary as well as secretary of the 
United Stamp Societies. He had also 
been a member of the Boston Phila- 
telic Society for approximately twen- 
ty years. 
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The Washington Shrine at Tappan, N. Y. 
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By R. A. BARRY 


EAR the old trail between Hack- 

ensack and West Point in Tappan 
Town, N. Y., stands an ancient Dutch 
farm house in which, at the time of 
the Revolution, there had lived for 
many years Johannis and his wife, 
Antje de Wint. Their daughter had 
married Major Blauvelt, one of Wash- 
ington’s aides, and it was on the invi- 
tation of the latter that Washington 
stopped in Tappan while on one of his 
many movements in the Hudson Val- 
ley. 

It was August, 1780, at a time when 
the Colonial cause looked darkest. 
The British had transferred their 
operations south. Savannah and 
Charleston had fallen. Continental 
paper money was worthless or nearly 
so. The troops were unpaid. The 
army was thinning by desertions and 
failures to re-enlist. For three weeks 
of this trying time Washington made 
the comfortable De Wint home his 
headquarters while striving to re- 
habilitate the waning strength of the 
Colonies, 

From Tappan Washington was 
called to Hartford and, while away, 
the treason of Arnold was discovered 
through Major Andre’s arrest. Wash- 
ington hastened back to Tappan and 
it was in the living room of the De 
Wint house that Andre was tried and 
his death warrant signed. 

Later when the British had been 
defeated and the evacuation of New 
York was to be discussed, it was at 
this same farm house in Tappan that 
Washington met Sir Guy Carleton in 
May, 1782, to arrange che terms. 

Washington’s last visit was just 
prior to his triumphant entry into 
New York in November, 1783, when 
he was storm bound in Tappan for 
three days, passing the time before 
the comfortable De Wint fireplace 
with its border of purple Dutch tiles. 

The house was built in 1700 by 
Daniel De Clark of bricks brought 
from Holland and after the Revolu- 
tion passed through the hands of a 
number of owners. Several times in 
the past fifty years movements had 
been started in the New York Legis- 
lature or among private individuals 
to buy the property and preserve it 
as a permanent shrine. But, in each 
instance, the convolutions of politics, 
or other reasons, prevented this. The 
matter was brought to a crisis in 
1931 by the construction of @ super- 
highway near by, and it: ie com- 
mon knowledge in the ngig borhood 
that this Revolutionary Monument, 
comparable almost to Mt, Vernon, 
was destined to become a “tea shoppe” 





or perhaps even worse, a roadhouse. 


It was at this point that the Masons 
of the State of New York stepped in 
and, as a fitting tribute in the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial year, bought this 
famous house to preserve it forever 
as a Washinton Memorial and Shrine 
and, in the words of Charles H. 
Johnson, Grand Master, “dedicate the 
De Wint house to use and enjoyment 
by the American people so long as 
human ingenuity and fostering care 
can preserve that priceless relic.” 

Fortunately, in the two and a third 
centuries of its life, the house had 
undergone only minor changes and, 
thanks to the sound construction of its 
original builders, the work of resto- 
ration has been readily accomplished 
and the house is now, even to some 
of the furniture, in the condition it 
was when Washington made it his 
headquarters. 

A committee of the Grand Lodge 
has prepared the story of the house 
to be mailed in a special envelope 
bearing its picture in a_ suitable 
printed cachet from Tappan, N. Y., 
on Washington’s birthday next. A 
nominal charge of 15 cents is being 
made, which about covers cost. Any 
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profit will go toward restoration of 
the grounds. Those interested should 
send names and addresses with re- 
mittances to Nat T. Worley, 71 West 
23rd St., New York. 


“Gor 


There were 125,440,000 of the Kan- 
sas Overprints issued, and only 101,- 
730,000 of the Nebraska’s. 

In 1880 F, Trifet of Boston issued 
an album and catalog combined. 

A “Stitch Watermark” is caused 
by the stitches that join the ends of 
the band on which the paper pulp is 
led from the vat. 

The design for the Valley Forge 
Commemorative was taken from a 
painting by Henry Bruckner. 

The first U. S. airmail was issued 
on May 13, 1918. 

The term “Philately” was orig- 
inated by Mons. Herpin, a Parisian 
collector. 








PARAGUAY 
*1884, #21, 2c red, catalog 16c....... $ .05 
#1884, #22, 5c blue, catalog lic...... .05 
*1900, #54, 8c brown, catalog 15c.... .06 
*1900, #55, 10c rose, catalog | ae 05 
*1900, #56, 24c blue, catalog 20c..... .07 
*1902, #73, 5 on 28, catalog 20c...... .07 
*1908, #171, 1 on 1p, catalog 20c..... .07 
*1908, #173, 1 on 1p, catalog $1.25.... .40 
*1930, #435, 5c AIR, 5 on 70........2. .02 
*1931, #448, 10c AIR pueteeneceeaecces 01 
A. F, SIMIONESCU 

Hackensack, New Jersey P 

Cc 

















1935 WHOLESALE CATALOG 
(For Stamp Dealers Only) 





ACCESSORIES 


ALBUMS 


MERCHANDISING 
OUTFITS 


OUTFITS FOR 
COLLECTORS 


STAMP 
PACKETS 


OFFICE 
SUPPLIES 








This large 224-page catalog lists everything needed to carry 
on a successful stamp business—all at economical prices. 
The Stamp Dealer’s Annual Catalog will be sent, to 
stamp dealers only, on receipt of a 50c deposit 
which may be deducted from your first 
order amounting to $5.00 or more. 


H. E. HARRIS & CO., 108 Massachusetts Ave., BOSTON 
“Everything for The Stamp Dealer” 


PRINTING 
& PHILATELIC 
SUPPLIES 


SETS 


SINGLE 
STAMPS 


STAMP 
SPECIALTIES 


STOCK 
BOOKS 
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iii] AIR MAIL NEWS AND NOTES [fil 





Asks for More Issues 
=) 


The Washington Air Mail Society 
passed a resolution recently, so a re- 
lease from Washington, D. C., says, 
endorsing a series of stamps to range 
in denomination from the present six- 
cent air mail stamp up to a two-dollar 
stamp. One of the reasons for this 
proposal is the lack of current stamps 
in this field, it being pointed out that 
at present with only two air mail 
stamps, one selling for six cents and 
the other, an air mail special delivery, 
for sixteen cents, that the sender 
must vlaster an envelop or package 
with six-cent stamps if it carries 
weight, 

“Ger 


Airline to Hawaii 
o 

Amelia Earhart’s flight from Ha- 
waii to California, perhaps is the 
forerunner of an air line to Hawaii. 
In fact Miss Earheart is said to have 
declared that this year would see the 
inauguration of a regular passenger 
transport line from the mainland to 
Hawaii. She is said to have spoken 
of a line equipped with a man made 
island, located midway on the route, 
and with radio beam to keep pilots 
on their course. 

According to announcement the 
Macon, huge airship of the United 
States navy, will fly to Hawaii to par- 
ticipate in fleet maneuvers next 
spring. 

“Go 
Australia-England Service 
o 

D. M. Dow, official secretary of the 
Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, writes that in connection 
with the inauguration of the Austra- 
lia- England Air Mail Service, the 
Australian Government issued a new 
stamp, the date of its release being 
December 1. Although not specifical- 
ly an air mail stamp, this stamp, 
which is of one shilling and sixpence 
denomination, is suitable for prepay- 
ment of the combined postage and 
half ounce air mail unit charge on 
letters forwarded over the aforemen- 
tioned route. 





Mint Air Mail Stamps 


New Issue and Approval Service 
Details Upon Request 
Air Mail Price List Sent Free 


A. H, OLENA 
66 Beaver St. New York, N. x 
c 











The color of the stamp is claret, 
and depicts a figure of “Mercury” the 
Messenger of the Gods, as the carrier 
of tidings between two hemispheres. 

Rates of postage for the new air 
mail service established from London 
to Australia and nearby islands, are 
35c per % ounce; and to Dutch East 
Indies, 25 cents. Collectors will want 
covers carried on this route even 
though not first days. 


“oo 
Among the Firsts 
o 
French Oceania, a colony, belonging 
to France located in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean has issued its first airmail 
stemp. It is a 5-frane green following 
in general style the recently adopted 
design for the colony. It shows a 
j lane soaring in from the ocean. 
“GEr 
Great Britain 
o 
Great Britain is now carrying ord- 
inary first class airmail whenever 
practicable at first class rates. 


Germany 
oO 

Announcements from Germany 
state that the L. Z. 129, new German 
Airship, will be entered in Transat- 
lantic Service between Friedrichshaf- 
en, Germany, and Lakehurst, N. J. 
beginning July 1935, and it is possible 
that flights will be made at intervals 
of ten days. Dr. Eckener states that 
it will be possible to fly mail to Eur- 
ope in approximately 48 hours, that 
is about three days less than required 
of the fastest mail vessels, 

“eo 
First Airmail Australia-Greece 
2) 

Man has conquered space and air 
again. The Imperial Airways plane 
landed in Athens on December 22 
from Australia, writes P. J. Drossos 
of Athens. 

Mr. Drossos states further in a 
communication to HoBBIES that the 
first plane carried four airmail bags, 
all of which contained airmail for 
Greece and transit mail for the whole 
of South, Central, and Northern 
Europe, which was sent to destina- 
tion from Athens by rail. 

The content of the airmail bags 
consisted of the following: 

From Sydney 357 transit 
“ Brisbane i 
“Melbourne .... - 
“ Darwin as 
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100 for Greece Total 457 
140 “ e “ 73 
40 “ “ “ 201 
Sie“ : eo “eer 


496 1167 


Mail from the seventeen other land- 
ings that sent airmail w:.s mostly 
in the Darwin-Athens airmail bag. 


Athens, applied an attractive air- 
mail commemorative cachet on the 
airmail for Greece only. This, as in 
the case of the first flight mail to 
Australia, depicts the Greek naval 
ensign, (white and blue) with ap- 
propriate wording “Inauguration of 
Airmail Service Australia-Greece De- 
cember 1934.” 


The cachet was applied in blue, of 
course, the color of the Greek flag. 
On some mail, and on nearly all the 
registered mail, it was applied in 
black. Most of the mail for Greece 
in addition to Athens, was addressed 
to the Island of Kythira (Cerigo) 
which has sent many emigrants to 
Australia. 


Airmail from the Netherland In- 
dies, arrived by the usual Singapore- 
Athens airmail bag. There was a 
very small mail from the landings of 
Batavia, Palmebank and Serabaya, 
and a larger one (some forty pieces 
of mail of Lombok. This mail is post- 
marked Laboeunhadji 13-12-34). The 
commemorative cachet was also ap- 
plied on this airmail, and perhaps 
also on the airmail from the above 
mentioned other three old landings. 


Athens also applied the airmail ar- 
rival cachet (on some mail) and the 
airmail arrival labels, which were ap- 
plied without exception on all the 
mail to the Greek Provinces. 


“oor 


Little Things 
o 


C. C. Pryor writes: 

“Here’s an interesting item glean- 
ed from the Press. Perhaps you can 
use it. 

“The world’s smallest postoffice is 
in the Straits of Magellan. It is a 
small painted cask chained to the 
rocks in such way as to allow it to 
float freely. Passing ships send a 
boat to it to take letters out and put 
others in. It is under the protection 
of all navies of the world.” 


—=O—- 


Hugo Meyer, Mount Rainier, Md., 
says the “oldest smallest” stamp is 
Spain No. A-21, 1872, % de p ultra- 
marine, imperforated; and the “old- 
est large” stamps are United States 
No. NI 1865 5 cent dark blue, 10 cent, 
bluegreen, and 25 cent, carmine-red 
newspaper types. 
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WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 
DEMOCRATS AND GENTLEMEN 


ee 


By Harry A. LEE 


EBRUARY, the month of the birth 

of both Washington and Lincoln. 
Get the stamps of our own country 
with the portraits of both of these 
men on them. Now look at them. 
What do we see? Democrats and 
Gentlemen, both of them. 


It is unfortunate that the two lead- 
ing political parties of our country 
are known as the Republican and the 
Democrat Parties. It is very hard to 
speak of republicanism and democracy 
without leading someone to think of 
either of these two parties, When we 
speak of Washington and Lincoln as 
Democrats we have no idea of plac- 
ing them with either political parties. 
We refer to the fact that they both 
believed in the rule of the people 
and not of a class rule. They both 
believed in the true meaning of the 
word democracy. Both Washington 
and Lincoln were the two greatest 
democrats that we have had at the 
fountain head of our government, 
that is, no one seems to have had 
such an utter confidence in the 
common people as they had. 


They both knew the people. They 
both were one of the people. They 
were of no self styled superior class. 
They both knew what the people 
wanted, they knew what the people 
loved, feared and hoped for, better 
than any other men of their times. 
They knew also that the whole peo- 
ple had more sense than any leader 
of any political parties of their days 
and could see through the wise states- 
men. No one is a real democrat until 
they can think on these things. To 
Lincoln is attributed this: “You can 
fool some of the people all the time, 
and all of the people some of the 
time but you cannot fool all of the 
people all the time.” 


Their purpose was the purpose of 
God. Neither of them were rulers— 
they were leaders. They both were 
servants of the people, They both 
knew that our people did not need 
a king. They both stood for America 
and the ideals that were American. 
They knew what the people needed, 
not new laws, not new and fantastic 
schemes of government, not new 
gospels, not wise guides, benefactors 
and helpers, but the people simply 
needed agents who would carry out 
their will. The people needed simple 
justice that was justice, a square deal 
for all, not for a class group, but for 
all of the people. They both knew 


that the people wanted and needed a 
chance to paddle their own canoes. 
America as a whole country was their 
idea, 


They both frowned upon sectional 
groups with special privileges, both 
in groups and classes. The world of 
today needs men like Washington and 
Lincoln. The most outstanding thing 
about these two men is that they 
were both gentlemen. The finest com- 
pliment any one can pay to any man 
is to call him a gentleman, Neither 
was an idler, a spendthrift, self- 
centered or selfish. In the First 
Corinthians, Thirteen Chapter, fourth 
and fifth verses, we find eight re- 
marks about how to be a gentleman— 
what constitutes a gentleman. “Pa- 
tience, humaneness, absence of envy, 
humility, courtesy, unselfishness, self 
control, and high mindedness.” St. 
Paul once described a gentleman in 
this way: “A gentleman suffereth 
long and is kind, envieth not and 
wanted not himself, is not puffed up; 
doth not behave himself unseemly, 
seeketh not his own, is not easily pro- 
voked and thinketh no evil.” Both 
Washington and Lincoln were gentle- 
men in very sense of the above 
words. Their patience was amazing. 
What hero in history bore greater 
burdens and with such unserving 
fortitude? In the turmoil of their 
days, when all men of high rank and 
position was turning away from them, 
they still had patience. They were 
humane, They both had warm hearts 
for all, whether friend or enemy. Not 
a@ vicious, cruel or resentful act in 
their records can be found. They 
had no envy. They had humility, per- 
haps the greatest virtue. They never 
coveted prominence. They never 


struggled for office. They ruled only 
because it was the best way to serve 
their country and people. Washing- 
ton refused a crown and retired gladly 
from the presidency withoutany fuss. 
They were not saints. They had their 
imperfections, their limitations and 
yet were not supermen, but Demo- 
crats and Gentlemen. 

“or 


Rare Imperforate Park 
Stamps Found 


The imperforate stamps of the Na- 
tional Park series are still the sub- 
ject of much comment. The sheets 
of 1 cent and 3 cent variety are plen- 
tiful and were issued for sale as well 
as for regular postal use. But it is 
the other varieties that are being dis- 
cussed and offered for sale. 

The 2 cent variety imperforated 
horizontally is a rare stamp. A New 
York firm has purchased an upper 
left pane, plate No. 21256, of this 
stamp, and is now offering it broken 
up. The varieties consisted of four 
marginal blocks of four, three guide- 
lines of block 4, one guideline block of 
six, one vertical strip of six and one 
upper plate number strip of ten. The 
guideline blocks of four are quoted 
at $400 each and the guideline block 
of six at $600 each. 

, It has also been reported that other 
panes have been discovered all im- 
perforate.—Washington Post. 

“GE 


Hugo Meyer, Mount Rainier, Md., 
has in his collection a cover sent to 
him from Pointe Au Pic, Canada, by 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 
the envelope bearing the corner card 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and a 2-cent green Canada 
stamp of the 1929 series. 

“oo 


The most beautiful stamps in the 


world are usually the least expensive. 
” * * 


4 
Switzerland first issued stamps in 
1843. 
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A Lincoln Play in One Act 
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By JOSEPH E. DAVIDSON 


Scene—Night of April 14th, 1855; Exec- 
tive Mansion, Washington, D. C. Pres- 
ident Lincoln, dressed in evening 
clothes, while waiting for Mrs. Lincoln 
and her dinner guests to finish their 
dinner preparatory to their going to the 
theatre together, is conversing down- 
stairs with Senator Schuyler Colfax and 
his friend. 


SCOTT’S U. S.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Lincoin—I am sorry, Colfax, that I can- 
not give you and your friend more of my 
time this evening. Mrs. Lincoln, expect- 
ing General and Mrs. Grant to be our 
guests, ordered a box at Ford’s Theatre 
for tonight. The Grants aren’t coming, 
so Mrs. Lincoln had to invite others the 
last minute. (Jocularly) Makes it some- 


woes of a mixup for a lady, don’t you 
nk 

Colfax—(Seriously) It probably is an-- 
noying enough to spoil a lady’s compos- 
ure, Mr. President. (As Mrs. Lincoln 
and her two ra descend the stairs) 
May my friend here come to see you to- 
morrow morning, say at nine o’clock? 

Lincolm—That is agreeable to me. Have 
you a pencil and a scrap of in gy dn handy? 

Colfax—(Takes a memo book from = 
pocket, tears out a sheet and hands i 
together with a Tg Oy to — president} 
Here they are, Mr. 

Lincoln—(Scribbles Seaeer and hands 
writing to Colfax) Here, Colfax, is an 
order to admit your friend to see me 
tomorrow at nine. 

Colfax and Friend—Thank Mr. 
President. (The President ahaa hands 
with them and they leave.) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 








Piease write your copy plainly, other- 
wise we cannot be held responsible for 
errors. No checking copies furnished for 
@assified. Cash must accompany order. 





We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 








WANTED TO BUY 








Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. (For “For Sale” rates see foilow- 
ing.) 





Approval applicants should make 
prompt returns on stamp selec- 
tions. Section 1628 of the Postal 
Laws provides extreme penalty for 
property obtained by fraud or ‘alee 
pretenses. 





WANTED — Covers with clear post- 
marks from any land or island in the 
world. Particularly interested in covers 
from countries or islands with no post- 
age of their own as Formosa, Ceilebes, 
Alaska, Long Island, etc. Will exchange 
U. S. stamps for these.—H. L. Johnson, 
South Meriden, Conn, {3881 


WANTED U. S. STAMPS, mint. sin- 
gles, blocks, sheets, part sheets, small or 
large collections, spot cash, What have 
you?—Scranton Philatelic Co., 37 Lacka- 
wanna Ave., Scranton, Pa. jly12423 


WANTED—Better grade precancels or 
commemorative precancels. Will pay cash 
or allow good exchange in stampless cov- 
ers, first days or plate number blocks of 
recent commemoratives.—W. M. Gribble, 
A. P. S. 10168, 379 Center, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. ap3521 











WANT UNCOMMON China or Japan, 
also postally used Treaty Ports, — Lee 
West, Goldbeach, Oregon. mhp 





PROMPT CASH for collections, ac- 
cumulations, good unsorted mixtures. 
95% catalog in exchange for your dupli- 
cate airmails.—Al, Pearson, 732 Fell St., 
San Francisco, Calif. £3001 





WANTED FOR CASH—United States 
stamps, any issue, any kind, any quan- 
tity—Henry Lacks, sone Franklin, St. 
Louis, Mo. A. P. S. 999 jly12672 





WANTED — Stamps from banks and 
office mail.—Luther Kline, Kent, Ohio. 
ap53p 





WANTED—Used National Park stamps 
and other commemoratives in quantities, 
—Betty Wynn, 1256 West 50th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. ap306 





WANTED—Unsorted bank or business 
house mixture off paper from Shanghai, 
Hong Kong or Manila.—Lee West, Gold- 
beach, Oregon. mhp 





WANTED—Old United States stamps 
before 1880. Autographs, documents. 
—B. F. Borhek, 53 State St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. ap306 

WILL PURCHASE clean, unused U. S. 
postage stamps at 85 per cent of face 
value. Any amount, any denominations. 
—Rae Weisberg, broker, 718 Roberts St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. je e12003 








U. S. ORIGINAL COVERS 1847 up to 
recent First Day. Specialty early covers. 
Member A.P.S. Over 40 years.in the 
trade.—Hugo Meyer, Mount mun’ pad’ 
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WANTED—U. S. unpicked Precancel 
mixtures. State price per Ib., lots, post- 
paid. Also want Precancel stamp collec- 
tiens.—Otto Knopp, Box 24, Sta. A, Hart- 
ford, Conn. {3001 
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WANTED—U. S. commemorative and 
parcel post. Send lowest price wanted 
with stamps. Will return if not accepta- 
ble.—Dr. Alfred Browne, Ferriday, La. 

flp 





WANTED—United States stamps from 
office mails.—Raymond Gilmore, Canton, 
Conn. mh344 

WANTED — Stamps, collections, accu- 
mulations, Cash waiting.—T. H. Baylis, 
148 Indiana Ave., Providence, R. I. ap363 








WANTED— Pony Express, Western 
franks, Wells Fargo, via Nicaragua, Stage 
Coach, Dietz & Nelson, Overland, Pic- 
torial, Confederate Express or early 
California stamped or stampless envelu 
—James Hardy, Glencoe, Lil Jly12471 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR has cash for 
United States collections or duplicates. 
Prefer mint but fine used satisfactory. 
yale ag stamps or describe thoroughly.— 

A. Coleman, 6855 Bartlett Street 
Fitteburghy Pa. £3211 


WANTED TO BUY—Spanish War pa- 
triotics and cancels.—Grant and _ Lyon, 
109 Empire St., Providence, R. I. .ja12651 








WANTED—U. S. covers, 1890 through 
a Buy or exchange for precancels.— 
W. W. Reynolds, 365 Quail St., Albany, 
New York. ap367 


WANT PATRIOTIC ENVELOPES used 
during Civil ang Spanish-American wars, 
U. S. stamps on envelopes, 1845 to 1870, 
including “‘locals.’’ Give description and 
price.—Conningham, 219 Glencove Ave., 
Glen Cove, N. Y. ap3021 


WANTED—United States stamps. Send 
description or samples.—G. L. Schanzlin, 
Hillisburg, Ind. £182 














DEALERS’ AND SELLERS’ MART 








Five cents per word, 1 time; 4c per 
word, 3 times;3c per word, 6 times; 2c 
per word, 12 times, 





WANTED — Mint U. S. 1900 to 1930, 
also collections.—Nu Way Stamp Co., 125 
W. Center, Marion, Ohio. £327 





ACCUMULATIONS of old and new 
U. S. stamps. Give description and quan- 
tity. Also U. S. collections and old covers. 
Highest cash prices.—J. J. Barber, Bethel, 
Vermont. 12423 





CASH FOR COLLECTIONS. Prompt 
Prompt attention.—Frank S, Levi, 7 East 
37th St., New York, N. Y. d12081 


CASH PAID for unused U. S. postage 
stamps. Any denominations, any amounts, 
—Virgil Smith, 501 South Seventh, Ponca 
City, Okla. 812612 


WANTED—Good U. S. Lot or Collec- 
tion. 19th or 20th Century; also Stamp- 
less Covers or Stamps on Covers.—H. M. 
Konwiser, 181 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 
City. mhp 











WANTED—Stamps from banks or of- 
fice mail.—R. Smith, 914 Watson St., 
Flint, Mich. flip 


WILL PAY CASH for U. S. mint 
stamps, early and late dates. — Joseph 
Sasson, 48 West 18th St., New York City, 
New York. flip 


HIGHEST PRICES for used U. S. com- 
memoratives, airmails, high denomina- 
tions, ete, Any quantities. — A. Rabin- 
owitz, 1894 Arthur Ave., New York City, 
New York. ja12602 


U. S. STAMPS pl ete arg 
accumulations, odd-lots (pre-1926 a? 
age, pre-1890 covers). Cash or fine 
in exchange.—Vernon Baker, Elyria, 
Ohio. my1248 














FOREIGN 








25 DIFFERENT AFRICA, ten cents.— 
Harold Bowen, Portal, N. D. my12882 


CANADA, NEWFOUNDLAND mix- 
ture, 500—650c.— Lowe, 30 Page Street, 
Toronto, Canada. apl2462 


SUPERB PENNY APPROVALS—Con- 
venient arrangement, thousands _ differ- 
ent.—R. George, 418 E. Main, Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana. aul2234 


NEJD! 8 different stamps from this 
elusive kingdom in Arabia, 15c, with 
approvals. ‘Hard-to-get’” countries my 
specialty.—Morr Stamp Co., Liberty St., 
Ashland, Ohio. mh3213 


RUSSIA 1933 STRATOSPHERE SET, 
18c to applicants of foreign approvals.— 
W. Zwicky, Berkshire Heights, Pa. nese 

m 


WANT LiISTS—Germany, Danzig, Aus- 
tria filled.—Emil H, Auer, Stat. D., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. "812803 


COCHIN, 45 varieties, $2. under regis- 
tered st.—M. Kunhiraman, Kanna 
Villa, Cannanore, India. 812661 


MY OLD COLLECTION of Japanese 
and Chinese stamps on approval, each 
excellent value, 100 different $3.00.—R. 
Ishitoko 26, Yakumo-cho 3-chome Minato- 
ku, Osaka, Japan. f15 


























FOREIGN MIXTURE just as I get it 

from Europe. % Ib., 60c; 1 Ib., $1.00; 

postpaid.—Norris Dullum, “Colfax, N. one. 
{p 





WANTED—Wholesale, Mission mixture 

S., Foreign, Dealers Stock, etc., send 
offers only.—World Stamp Co., 790 River- 
side DFr., M. 2. hs 812612 

” WESTERN FRANKS, old envelopes 
from the West, including Wells Fargo, 
Adams, Pony Express, ‘odd, Gregory, 
Reynolds and other expresses, also 
Pioneer Magazine of 1854 and 1855.—Mil- 
ton D. Eisner, 101 Santa Clara Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 812224 


WANTED—Stamp and Coin collections. 
Willi pay cash.—Zim Stamp & Coin Co.. 
Box 1484. Salt Lake, Utah. my53 


WANTED TO BUY—Stampless Covers, 
1756 to 1850, wanted in small or large lots. 
Send list. U. S. only.—Harry M. Kon- 
wiser, 181 Claremont Ave., N. Y. City. tfp 


HIGHEST | CASH PRICES paid for 
United States stamp collections. good 
duplicates. old covers, airs, commemora- 
tives. Consult me_ before selling your 
holdings.—Doak (APS), Fresno, Ohio. 

ja12003 

















WANTEDO—Canadian Revenue Stamps, 
offer Canadian Coins from 1837, or Cana- 
dian Airmail covers.—Stamperies, First 
Street, Edmonton, Canada. fe12411 


200 DIFF, FOREIGN STAMPS before 
1901; some on paper; 30c postpaid.—Nor- 
ris Dullum, Colfax, N. Dak. fp 


CANADA, NEWFOUNDLAND, _ mix- 
ture, 500—50c.— Lowe, 30 Page Street, 
Toronto, Canada. ja3231 


CHEAPEST APPROVALS in Canada, 
British and Foreign stamps from half 
cent.—Bennettes, 276 Lauder Ave., To- 
ronto. mh6072 


FREE—10 DIFF. MANCHUKUO or 50 
Asia at your choice, to applicants for our 
bargain sets list, for 10c stamps cover- 
ing mailing costs. $1 each postpaid: 120 
Japan, 80 China, 20 Manchukuo, 200 Asia, 

S. bank-bills and stamps accepted. 
Fully illustrated list of Japan, China 
and Manchukuo for 6c stamps!—Ichiro 
Yoshida, 3600, Mejiro, Tokio, —" 

8 














MY PENNY FOREIGN APPROVALS 
will meet with your approval. Try a se- 
lection.—Allen “Harvey, 4825 Penn St., 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. tp 


U. S. AND FOREIGN, 70% to 90% 
discount, — L. Kusmierz, 5843 Cecil, 
Detroit, Mich. ily6891 
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February, 1985 


SPANISH SHIPS and 50 different, on 
with approvals.-Tupper, Federal St., 
Wilmington, Mass. jl 60 13 





"apl20u2 





HOBBIES 





WHOLESALE — U. S. Wholesale List 
Free to bonufide dealers upon request.— 
Held’ Bros., 354 Ponuesteanin’ Ave. 
Brooklyn, jly12063 
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THOUSANDS of etamps at ic and 2c 
each, Lists free, General approvals fur- 
nished. — Hasselbaum, 316B Fiatbush 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 812664 





F. D. COVERS. Serviced, bomen sold, 
exchanged. — McCaddon "3659 13th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. mnul2068 





ASK TO SEE OUR BOOKS of 600 dif- 
ferent South America, cataloging nearly 
ig If you like them you can keep same 

t $5.00, or take your pick at one-third 
catalog. — Garcia Herrero, Reconquista 
210, Buenos Aires, Argentina. je12067 


AIRMAILS, Commemoratives, Picto- 
rials, Natives, Mixtures. Sample packets, 
10c.—**Cosmopolitan,” Allahabad, —_, 

Dp 


URUGUAY—110 different stamps, one 
dollar; 150 different, 2 dollars.—Heriberto 
Meyer, Notary, Paysandu, Uruguay. pom 


A SIX-DOLLAR BILL brings under 
registered post 150 varieties from Johore, 
edah, Kelantan, Trengganu, J s. 
and Straits.—M. Kunhiraman, Kanna 
Villa, Cannanore, India, 812882 


110 B, W. 1. & CENTRAL AMERICA, 
including airmails, $1.00.—Adrian aac 
Liguanea, Jamaica, B. W. I. je12001 


FINE MIXTURE — 1,000 Gold-Coast, 
Nigeria, Sierra-Leone, oe 1,000 Malaya, 
Straits Settlements, $3.0 1,000 Azores, 
Angola, Portuguese india, $3.00; 1,000 
Brazil, $1.40; 1,000 Philippines, $2.00; 700 
different Central America, $5.50; 50 differ- 
ent Abyssinia, $2.00. Cash with order. 
Catalogue free.—G. Resten, 15bis, Rue 
Maubeuge, Paris-9, France. jly6157 


APPROVALS FINE RARE stamps at 
catalogue. Give bank or post office 
reference. Coin, curio and cover list free. 
— Lemley Curio Store, Northbranch, 
Kansas. emy1284 


FREE PREMIUMS to Approval Appli- 
cants. Only Foreign. Enclose 3 cents 
postage.—Musser, 2219 W. Rice St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. ap3402 


THE FINEST Foreign Approvals at 60 
to 90% discount. Premium of your fa- 
vorite country. Stamps that are bound 
to please.—Dayton Stamp Co., 1158 Dem- 
phle Ave., Dayton, Ohio. aul2423 



































UNITED STATES 





MAIL ORDER House Mixture. Heavy 
with Precancels, Commemoratives, High 
Values. Pound, $1.00; 3 pounds, $2. 50.— 
Chicago Stamp Exchange, 3257 Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. £151 


1000 MIXED U. S. (65-85 var. guaran- 
teed), 38c.—R. C. Berkshire, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. £15 


U. S. BARGAINS!—50 diff. comm., 50c; 
100 varieties or 1,000 mixed, 25c. —Stamp 
Shop, Kasson, Minn, n12483 


” FREE PREMIUM! Sent to U. S. ap- 
proval applicants sending good references. 
And for 10c we will use for postage the 
scarce ‘‘Small Pox’ variety of #721. Our 
U. S. Price List sent on request.—Brook- 
man Stamp Co., 704 Hennepin, Minn- 
eapolis, & Minn. nl2ic 


~ HYGRADE U. S. MIXTURE of phila- 
telic value, 1870 to date, All clean and 
off paper.—Hart Stamp Co., 210 N. First 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 812084 


U. S. MIXTURE — Pound, 60c; two 
pounds, $1.00.—lowa Stamp Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. sp 


FREE—United States Price List. 80 
pages, choice material, low prices.—H. E. 
Harris & Co., Dept. 76, Transit ae 
Boston, Mass. 























COLLECTIONS—British Colonies 1,000, 
$13; Natives 600, $13; Afganistan 50, $2; 
Persia 100, $1; India 100, $1; Natives’ 100, 
$1; Cape Triangular 4, $10; War 25, $1: 
Bhopal 10, $1; Afganistan 20, $1; Faridkot 
22, $1; Sirmoor 10, $1. Cash with order.— 
Ponchaji, Wimbridge, Grant Rd., = 

a 


TCHON-KING, WURTEMBURG, 3 cts. 
to approval applicants.—Don Nelson, 826 
England St., Taylorville, Ill. £108 


INTERESTED in any kind stickers 
with date on it.—Gondos, 619 W. 163 St. 
New York. 1346 


R. E. GEORGE, 418 E. Main St., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. Many thousands of varie- 
ties at one cent each. of uisess 


BIG VALUE—750 mixed stamps, 25c.— 
Frank Strosky, 687 Johnstone St., Perth 
_Amboy, N. J. 12063 


EXCHANGE STAMPS, etc., with For- 
eign Members! Particulars, 5c.—Monda- 
Ligo Club, Box No. 10, Cameron, ere 

6. 




















BARGAINS for Collectors, American 
Rapid Telegraph 10c, 4c; Western Union 
Set, 7c; 3c Byrd, 5c; 5c John Ericsson, 
8c; 3c Post Office Official, 10c; 2c York- 
town, 6c; 2c Farming in the West 1l5c 
Used, 3c; 2c Mollie Pitcher, 12c; Wash- 
ington Bicentennials, %c to 10c, 15c. 
Postage extra.—George McNealy, 10 Sev- 
enth Road, Broad Channel, New York. 

mh2003 





U. S. AND FOREIGN APPROVALS 
sent to reliable applicants, — Riverdale 
Stamp Co., 116 Nassau St., New York, 
New York. my6672 


UNITED STATES—AIll good mixture. 
Banks, Offices, Better Mission material. 
Try % pound, 35c, postpaid. Fine extras 
free.—Frank H. Battles, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. fp 


U. S. 70 DIFFERENT, 25c; 110 differ- 
ent precancels 25c. Approvals?—R. Smith, 
914 Watson St., Flint, Mich. p 


U. S. FOR SALE—Postage and rev- 
enue. High value early issues, high mint 
Columbians, Zeppelin sets and blocks, 
etc. Fine to superb copies, auction 
prices. — Cooperider, 424 Mass. Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. £1551 

















QUALITY U. §.—60 different, 30 cents. 
—R. T. Moody, 5340 Kenmore, Chicago, 
tl. mh12633 


NICE U. S. APPROVALS, Reference. 
—Bailey, 214 N. Madison, Muncie, Ind. 
mh2001 


100 U. S. STAMPS, $1.00; set Bi-Cen- 
tennials, 10c; total, $1.10, Free first day 
cover with above’ order. —Syaney | Stern, 
61 Beekman St., New York City, N * ies 











STAMPLESS COVERS on approval.— 
Van Brakle, Crown Point, N, Y. mh3801 


EARLY U. S. ON COVER—Thousands 
of them. Accumulation of years. Write 
me. State your wants.—Dick Hagadorn, 
East Springfield. nN. S- mhé6p 


“POSTAL CARDS on approval. —Ger- 
stenberger, 2749 No. 23rd, Milwaukee, 
Wis. aul2042 


U. S. MISSION MIXTURE—Commemo- 
ratives, Precancels, Specials, etc. Pound, 
89c; 3 pounds, $2.39. Prepaid with nice 
gommemoratives.—Superstampco, Russell, 
Kansas. 012434 


BREAKING UP ANOTHER FINE U.S. 
COLLECTION—Many Specialized  vart- 
eties, including rare shades, cancels, PI. 
No. blocks, ete. Send your want list. 
Will send what I have on approval at in- 
teresting prices. Society number or ref- 
erence. appreciated. — Vernon’ Baker, 
Elyria, Ohio. mh6107 

















UNITED STATES, 43 different and 
price list 10c. 60% approvals. Genuine 
Michigan Peppermint products. Agents 
wanted. Samples 10c, — seems Ba- 
roda, Mich. 


jly12084 





HAVING inherited thirteen thousand 
different United States stamps, some used 
and unused, will sell 100 different for 
$1.00. A real bargain.—E. C. Mansberger, 


800 University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
£1541 





CONFEDERATES — Send reference.— 
Dr. A. B. Browne, Ferriday, La, fp 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WE TRADE STAMPS for United-Profit 
Sharing Certificates, Price lists sent on 
request.—Warwick C. Moroni, 121 West 
42nd, New York City, n12825 





SEND 5c FOR Jumbo Packet. Over 100 
beauties. Includes scare Zeppelin. Ap- 
provals.—Indian Stamp Co., Box 75, Utica, 
New York. ap12084 


MARCONI STAMP NEWS announce 
new subscription rates. 6 months l5dc, 
25c per year with excellent Premiums. 
Sample copy 3c. Stamps accepted.— 
Hughes, 2563 Flower, Huntington Park, 
Calif, je12006 


BEAUTIFUL SET FREE to approval 
applicants.—Albert Zipper, 718 E. 30th, 
_ Erie, Pa. ja12213 


APEX sar tid i class stamps 
at low prices. — E. oodward, 32 
Georgia Ave., ket R. I. jly6603 


FREE! 50 a stamps to approval 
applicants.—P, B. McKinney, Elsie, ~— 














A BARGAIN—10 mixed U. S. stamps, 
10c coin.—Mr. Stana, 800 Prentis, Detroit, 
Michigan, £157 


75 ty en U. S., 25c; 33 erent. 
10c; U. S. Mixture Dues, Air Mail Com- 
memoratives, Postage, 25c an ounce off 
paper, postpaid.—Wm. Moxley, 5318 p= 
son, Dallas, Texas. 


APPROVALS for general collectors one- 
third catalog. Reference required.—Mar- 
vella. Box 1081, Dallas, Texas. mh6252 


CANADIAN SETS—AIl Mint. 1927 Con- 
federation, 6 var., 60c; Historical, 3 var., 
50c; 1928 1c to 20c, 11 var., 85c; 1c to $1, 
13 var., $2.50; 1930, 1c to 20c, 10 var., 
75c; le to $1, 12 var., $2.40. Br. Col. on 
approval.—W. L. DeGroff, Bloomfield, 
Ontario. fp 


ELEPHANTS TO RIDE UPON!—Set of 
three Gambia pictorials free with selec- 
tion of other choice medium British 
Colonials on approval. Enclose 5c post- 
age.—Philip Lockwood, 5903 Lasalle, Ver- 
dun, Canada. £1051 

















STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL, 50% 
discount.—Fred Herzberg, 197 Grantley 
Ave., Elmhurst, 11], 12232 


CLEARING OUT SURPLUS | stock, 
odds, broken sets, etc. I have made up 
a “Diamond Mixture” of 500 well mixed 
choice stamps. Large variety, with many 
little treasures. Price only $1.35 post- 
paid. Satisfaction or money back. Price 
list free! — Nilsen, Poplar Hill, Alberta, 
Canada. £1012 


FREE—AIll different, 25 Triangles, 59 
Airmail, 100 Africa, 25 Newfoundland, 100 
Scandinavian, 50 U. S. or 50 Poland. Par- 
ticulars with premium 10c.—Nira Stamp 
Shop, 13745 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan. jal2477 














DON’T CARRY YOUR DUPLICATES 
in your wallet. We offer an Elbe-made 
Cloth Bound Pocket Stock Book, 36 
pockets, for one dime, plus postage, to 
applicants of our Approval Service. Air- 
mail. British Colonies, South America, 


Northern Europe, at le up. References 
essential.—Sequoia Stamp Co., Box 58J, 
Oakland, Calif. je6288 





WHOLESALE ONLY — Approval con- 
signments to dealers, references.—Louis 
Bohn, 1511 Stratmore Ave., Pittsburgh, 
a. ap308s1 





BARGAINS for collectors! U. $1, 
$2. $3. $4, $5 and $10 stamps, all — 28c. 
—George McNealy, 10 7th Road, Broad 
Channel, Long Island, N. Y. 812006 
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TAKE IT EASY, JUNIOR! or you may 
miss what we have for new applicants of 
Aer — StevenStamps, P. Box 

, Station 8, Brooklyn, N. Y. mh3002 

SURPRISE PACKET AND LISTS, 10c. 
—F. ln Valente, The Packetman, Mans- 
field, ap6612 


ic, 2c, 3c APPROVALS.—-A. R. Kalber, 
452 Ewing Court, Akron, Ohio. jly12882 











OBOCK, 32-3, cat. 55c, 15c, approval 
applicants.—Doll, 739 Kelly St., Bronx, 
New York. £106 





CHRISTMAS SEALS, five packets all 
different. Your choice of 15 National 
TB. Ass’n., 6 Canadian, 12 Catholic, 10 
Foreign from ten countries or 17 Local 
seals for 25c each, postpaid. One packet 
of a kind only. Remit silver or money 
order, no stamps. Lists for postage. 
Complete Catalogue, $1.10.—A. W. Dun- 
ning, Box 674 (H), ‘Wilmington, Mts 





PHILATELIC AND COLLECTOR'S 
Papers. By weight, 2 pounds, 25c. Stamp 
Covers, 25 different, 30c. Want to buy 
Norway stamps, Western States, wild 
eat and broken bank bills. Got any of 
Nebraska-Kansas? — L, Brodstone, 
Superior, Nebr. mh 


HOBBIES 


U. 8 AND FOREIGN STAMPS, also 
oe , d 
Revie, ‘se "Shop. "678 Sheldon Ave., Grand 

01223 





EARLY JU. &. for the Specialist—Thou- 
wo of Nos. B., , 44, 66, and 8c Greens. 
rite me.— Hagadorn, East Spring- 
field, N. Y. mhed 





A —— PACKET of 60 stamps—No. 
Ger., Aus. Hung. or Polish in packet. 
This _ free with my net approvals. 

a wickel for postage.—Chas, Rinkevitch, 
27 Aancock St., Boston, Mass. 





FREE—100 different stamps to ap- 
proval applicants sending 3c postage.— 
Yale Stamp Co., 226 W. Longwood, De- 
troit Mich. ap3612 


PRECANCELS 


CASH FOR PRECANCELS, and used 


commemoratives.—E. Judd, 661 Platt, 
Toledo, Ohio. _ 


WE DON’T COLLECT THEM, All go 
in fine mixture, plenty Bureaus, 35c per 
100; $1.50 for 500; $2.75 for 1,000.—Hawk- 
eye Stamp Co., Cedar Rapids, 49, Iowa. 

ap3413 




















GIVEN—225 different United States Ap- 
provals, details, 10c.—Taetsch, 413 West- 
rock, Westville, Conn. £166 





ARE YOU ON MY MAILING LIST? If 
not, invest one cent in a card and you'll 
soon be saving Dollars. Don’t fail to see 
my advertisement in this issue.—William 
Grossman, 2171 65th Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. ap12888 


CHOICE FOR dime Bicentennial set, 
fifty different Precancels or 25 different 
Commemoratives, Postage extra, — BE. 
Judd, 661 Platt, Toledo, Ohio. d12084 





WANTED — Oklahoma Precancels. Can 
use anything in fine condition. No Tulsa 
= Oklohoma .” wanted if issued after 

1922. ia Gootee, 1367 Roanoke, 
Springfield, Me mh3003 





HUBBARD’S “Stamp Dealers of the 
World."’ Contains name and addresses of 
2,000 Stamp Dealers in this and Foreign 
countries. Price. 25c.—John M. Hubbard, 
Rochester, N. H. ap12846 





— 25c — — 25c — — 25c — 

SIXTY attractive stamps from twelve 
different countries catalogueing over 
$1.50 to approval applicants furnishing 
references. — Towson Stamp Shop, Tow- 
son, Md. £1001 





FREE PACKETS—Approvals.—Leedom, 
2209 McKinley, Sioux City, Iowa. mh2001 





CANADA—16 Pictorials and commera- 
tives, 25c; Historical Set, Mint, 50c; Con- 
federation Set, Mint, 30c. All three $1.00 
to approval applicants. —Marigold Stamp 
Co., 2049 Davenport, Toronto, £1031 





SAMPLE COPY, 5c. — Junior Stamp 
Journal, H9615 McQuade, Detroit, to 





cy A peng —. 2c; 
angen sha stamp, 8 — 
6c. Approvals sent.—Tatham Stam 

(H 11), 281 Belmont Ave., — 
Mass. ese 





PENNY APPROVALS for the Junior 
collector. Splendid values.—Sanders, 267 
West 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. ap6e72 





100 DIFFERENT Arkansas Postmarks, 
75c; 60 different Arkansas, 35c; 25 differ- 
ent, 15c, All postmarks with stamps.— 

. Isch & Son, McGehee, Ark. mh3462 





60 DIFFERENT STAMPS cataloging 
over - $1.00, only 10c to approval appli- 
cants, 20,000 different stamps of prices 
ranging from ic up. All stamps guar- 
anteeq genuine. A fine selection of U.S. 
revenues at lc and up.—F. G. Stein, 
Dept. 302, 7360 N. Seeley Ave., Chicago, 
Mliinois. £1022 


ic PRECANCELS sent to reliable ap- 
plicants. — Riverdale Stamp Co., 116H 
Nassau Street, New York, N. Y, myp 


— 
FIRST DAY and CACHETS 














FIRST DAY COVERS—Hundreds of 
them. State your wants.—Dick Haga- 
dorn, East Springfield, N. Y. mhép 








CHRISTMAS SEALS 








U. S. MINT RED CROSS and Tuber- 
culosis Seals, all types and varieties, for 
sale. Used set Denmark, $1.25; mint set 
Norway, $2.50. Price List Free.—Christ- 
mas Seal Shoppe, Cedar Rapids, beat 

my 





CHRISTMAS SEALS—We are not sell- 
ing any as “singles,” but we made up 
a mixture of all we had as “overs.” 
There are 26 varieties and are made up 
in packets containing 100 unused seals, 
postpaid, 25c.—Roberta pee, Central and 
Oraton, East Orange, N. £1002 








APPROVALS 








APPROVAL SELECTIONS, 1c up.— 
Atkinson, 208 Second Ave., Verdun, =. “ 
Canada. £155 


PENNY APPROVALS. by country!— 
Stamp Exchange, Montville, N. J, 1105 








APPROVALS Paying Dividends infor- 
mation and 30 different U. S. Commemo- 
ratives, 20c.—Conklin, 390 Wadsworthh 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. ap308s1 





————- AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
Approvals. Price list free!—Nilsen, Pop- 
lar Hill, Alberta. ap3021 





PR CATALOG Valve. ONLY 75c— 

different airmails, 

pl tl i. pictor — Nira 
Stamp 


. 13745 oodward, Detroit, 
Mich. Approval Service. 612265 


20 U. S. COMMEMORATIVES 10 CTS. 
to approval applicants includes 398-231 
Newburg Mothers Day 3 cent, ge on 
etc.—Ed. Doyle, 1118 No. Mayfield, aan 
cago, Ill. 521 


February, 1935 


Women’s Actiivties 
(2) 

THs Chicago Woman’s Stamp Club, 

initiated their new club _head- 
quarters in the Harding Hotel by 
holding a spelling bee, which con- 
sisted of spelling of the countries in 
the stamp catalog, and “Stampo” 
(which is played like Keno, only using 
stamps in place of numbers, Sixty 
present. Refreshments. Good time. 


* * * 


A woman’s auxiliary of the Inter- 
national Stamp Club, New York, is 
being rapidly formed. 


zs. * * 


The Women’s Philatelic Society of 
New York held a party recently in 
which members only were feted. At 
a following meeting R. A. Barry of 
the New York Herald-Tribune spoke 
on 20th Century United States stamps, 
using specimens from his own collec- 
tion. 

“ear 


Do You Know? 
oO 


The U. S. 24c inverted airmail was 
found in a Washington, D. C., post- 
office. 

The 20c Confederate States No. 212 
was used for currency as well as to 
prepay postage. Thus so many are 
found uncancelled. 

The method of cancellation in Af- 
ghanistan was crude but effective. It 
consisted of cutting or tearing a piece 
out of the stamp. 

Twenty-five years after the ap- 
pearance of the first postage stamp 
there were only 1391 known varieties. 

Spain first issued postage stamps 
in 1850. 

The Edison Co. bought enough Ed- 
ison stamps to last them ten years. 

U. S. postal cards first appeared 
on May 1, 1873. 

In 1870 Mauritius No. 8 was cat- 
logued at $4.00 while now it lists 25c. 

Benjamin Franklin was the first 
postmaster general. 

The five-cent error of 1916-17 was 
printed from plate No. 7942. 

The U. S. discontinued printing , 
from offset plates in March of 1919. 

The essay for the 20c No. 567 was 
in blue and showed a picture of Mt. 
Rainier. 

In 1923 it costs about eight cents 
per 1000 to print from the flat plate 
and about seven cents per 100 on the 
rotary press. - 

The Centennial envelopes of 1876 
issued by the U. S. were the fore- 
runners of all Commemoratives. 
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By 
CLARA PETERSON 


T IS fascinating, of course, to read 

about the dolls and toys of long, 
long ago, the lacquer doll houses of 
the eighteenth century, the grotesque, 
big foreheaded dolls in stiff, brocaded 
skirts, the marvelous silver mechan- 
ical toys which once pleased kings 
and princes. But, after all, these de- 
lightful relics are safely housed in 
museums and great private collec- 
tions, and never come very close to us. 

There is, however, still time to 
assembleean array of the toys and 
dolls of. grandmother’s day, of that 
day from 1860 to 1885 which has 
been called the golden age of toys. 

In attic and antique shop there 
still are those satisfactory little pine 
and cherry cupboards sawed out pains- 
painstakingly by uncle Dan or put to- 
gether in some old’ cabinetmaker’s 
shop, quite as carefully as he con- 
structed the Victorian sofa for Mrs. 
Jenkins. 

In the cupboards small Jane kept 
the tiny pewter dishes which now 
and then spring to light on the shelves 
of antique shops, There were spoons 
and knives and forks scarce an inch 
long, tiny brass kettles, sets of 
banded doll dishes, and amusing 
casters just like mothers. Still to be 
found are the tiny earthenware jugs, 
from the size brother Joshua wore 
on his new watch chain to the larger 
ones which held cranberry wine on 
the pine doll table. There are the 
little chairs too, stenciled black ones 
and the ladder-backs which once had 
rush seats but now boast a, tasteful 
strip of cow-hide nailed across the 
yawning opening. 

On old toy shop sheives there 
often were long rows of the Stafford- 
shire Red-Riding-Hoods and billy- 
goat trinket boxes which now stand 
in less populous but far more expen- 
sive rows on antique shop shelves. 

There are hooded cradles of wal- 
nut, and cruder ones with sprawling 
stencils. You will find small stoves 
of fancy iron with numerous lids and 
pots and pans, sometimes even with 
a stove-lid handle, though usually the 


GRANDMOTHER'S TOYS 
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handle was used to stir mud pies 
long ago and now lies buried in the 
garden under the new Congregational 
church. It is quite easy to find one 
of the little old flat-irons on its grace- 
ful, handled trivet, just as sound as 
the day Jane last used it to press 
Clarinda’s pantalettes, 

Clumsy iron trains with tall smoke 
stacks delighted the boys. So did the 
bags of delightful marbles, marbles 
imprisoning spiral rainbows or fami- 
lies of hapless fish. And drums of 
brilliantly painted tin, impressed with 
beasts or soldiers, often come down 
like new from the attic dungeon to 
which they were banished long ago 
by father’s headaches. Dominoes too 


have stood up well, especially the | 


stout ones of bone and ebony riveted 
with small brass pins, 

Everyone has seen the old mechan- 
ical banks which are expensive now 
though even fifty years ago father 
kicked about the price—“$2.00 just to 
see William Tell shoot an apple when 
you drop a penny in the slot! Shucks! 
When I was young the toe of my 
sock was safe enough for pennies!” 
The eagle feeding her babies is very 
common as in Jonah and the whale. 
There are two rarer ones which are 
interesting, the Mikado and the Civil 
War hero eternally shooting a most 
tractable bird. 

The pile-up, hollow blocks of today 
are almost like those of years agu 
except that in the old ones the colors 
are more lurid, Cock Robin struts 
with a haughtier air and Father Bear 
grins more ferociously at Goldilocks. 

Many an old bureau drawer still 
holds the beaded pin-cushions of an- 
other day, made like little boots or 
stars and moons. Sometimes they are 
wrapped in samplers. It seems that 
many of the poor stitching mites of 
half a century ago were more than 
completely squelched, for in one col- 
lection of old toys hang three sam- 
plers showing alphabets in various 
scripts, but not one alphabet includes 
the letter “I.” 

It would be rather gratifying to 
own Queen Victoria’s doll house, but 
since you cannot, you may find one 
that father made from « box for little 
Jane. Usually scalloped pieces were 





fitted gracefully around the front 
openings, and the rooms papered with 
the hideous stripes of the seventies. 
However, you may be fortunate 
enough to locate a cabinet built house 
lined with old toile. Ncw and then 
the small furniture remains intact, 
but usually it is necessary to pick up 
pieces here and there, a tiny chair 
perhaps made of beads strung on 
wires or of wood pigsawed to alarm- 
ing frailty, a gilt fireplace with 
painted lead chandelier to match. 
Lucky you are if you find one of the 


little old screens made for Jane by 


Auntie Belle. It will be covered with 
smal] panels of satin painted daintily 
with purple forget-me-nots. 

An exciting way to add to the con- 
tents of the doll house is to locate 
one of the old memory jugs—a large 
vase or jug or bottle covered with 
putty into which is pressed everything 
known to science. There you will find 
wish-bones and antique keys, penny 
dolls, tiny vases and utensils, bits of 
the best sugar bowl that the cat 
knocked off the table, marbles, peach 
stones, and a gold hook and eye from 
Jerusha’s wedding corset cover. If 
the memory jug is boiled, the putty 
will soften and a rich harvest result. 

Embedded in one putty vase was 
a tiny pewter axe and log with a 
golden curl scrawled on it, no doubt 
in commemoration of the old third 
reader story about the wood chopper 
and his child. The father, mightily 
swinging the axe, did not hear little 
Sunshine tiptoe toward him. She 
stumbled. Her head lay upon the 
splintered log and the axe descended. 
The father fell upon his knees and 
hid his face, but little Sunshine threw 
her arms around his neck. On the log 
lay a single golden curl. 

Did you ever have a doll hammock 
of woven string? With a bit of groom- 
ing they are as good as new and 
quite as realistic as the one which 
held grandmother in her dimity. A 
hammock in your collection will bear 
quite satisfactorily one of those old 
mammy dolls with shoe button eyes 
which ladies loved to stuff, together 
with the long-tailed elephants and 
horses with rabbit ears. 

(Continued on following page) 
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Some of the 


Almost any second hand book store 
has early editions of the Five Little 
Peppers, with peppers both human 
and edible decorating the cover, and 
oft the Alcott and Kate Greenaway 
books. The 1870 fairy tales, Strewel 
Peter and the alphabet books already 
are beginning to look quaint, as do 
always the eternal Rollo and Dotty 
Dimple. Many old trunks still hold 
scrapbooks with the angel pictures, 
the quaint paper dolls, the lacy valen- 
tines of the seventies. Now and then 
a LeBlond or a Baxter or a good 
Currier & Ives is pasted in to make 
it a bit more interesting. 


A row of the more inexpensive 
Currier & Ives prints would not be 
out of place in your old toy room. 
Mr. Chubbins, the shopkeeper, often 
had a row of them for the richer tots 
with fifteen cents to spend. They 
liked especially the Wonderful Albino 
Family, The First Ride, and Noah’s 
Ark with its stiff-legged animals. 


If you have an old stereoscope you 
may find among the views some which 
pleased grandma when she was 
young. In Wash Day a panniered 
child scrubs dutifully in a waterless 
tub beside an ornate marble fireplace. 
Going to Make Grandma a Visit 
shows three children of the eighties 





toys that grandmother played with when she was a girl. 


in striped stockings and _tippets, 
perched on commode and stools be- 
hind a galloping rocking horse. You 
know Mr. Chubbins kept his big box 
of stereoscope views right next to the 
glass jar of peppermint sticks on the 
handiest shelf. 


In every town is at least one old 
magic lantern with the brightly col- 
ored German slides. How thrillingly 
those scenes moved across the bright 
circle of the parlor wall when the 
hair wreath had been taken down and 
the small audience was seated! There 
was always too the breathless danger 
that the small kerosene lamp in the 
lantern would explode and disrupt the 
house as well as the slide showing 
the dancing bear, But even that slide 
could have been spared more easily 
than the one of the writer trying to 
work while his seventeen children 
took music lessons. 


There are comical little milky 
lamps in all the antique shops and 
others of pink and blue glass which 
cost a dime once but will cost you 
twenty times that now unless you are 
very lucky. 


Even people who are not grand- 
mothers remember the lead doll 
buggies with their swinging pierced 
lead parasols to protect the staring 


eyes of penny dolls. There are large 
ones of the same style in wicker, but 
more difficult to find are the old red- 
painted, stenciled buggies, with high 
wooden wheels and leather canopies 
trimmed with elegant fringe. 


With the dolls you will have the 
easiest time of all for there is scarce- 
ly an antique shop without its Sarah 
or Melissa. Wax dolls had fat plaster 
legs, and their tight fitting dresses of 
faded silk are usually in better con- 
dition than their complexions for 
some of the wax invariably went into 
chewing gum for Jane and her play- 
mates, 


Most plentiful of all are the china 
headed dolls with painted black or 
yellow hair and stout busts over which 
mother patiently fitted the modest 
chemise. Sometimes they have ele- 
gant china hands and feet, again un- 
breakable ones of leather which 
usually look as though Fido had 
sharpened his teeth on them. 


But the bisque dolls with their 
bright eyes and laughing mouths are 
most life-like, down to their small, 
red-tasseled shoes. Usually there is a 
bit of real life about them too, for 
eight times out of ten those fine 
braids were made from great Aunt 
Susan’s discarded switch. 
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It Is Recorded That... 
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 Paennaees presentation fans are 
thought to have been limited to 
about fifty made between 1595 and 
1640. Of carved ivory, larger than 
the ordinary ones, they were especial- 
ly made at the command of the Chi- 
nese emperors for distinguished vis- 
itors to their court from Europe. 
—n-— 
ANOTHER reason given for the 
source of the names of old tav- 
erns is that many of the innkeepers 
had spent time in another trade be- 
fore they reached the innkeeping 
stage and that most naturally they 
used the signs of their former occu- 
pation. Hence we have “The Axe and 
the Compass,” taken from the sign 
of a carpenter, joiner or wheel-right 
turned innkeeper. 
—o— 
iw famous factory where the old 
toiles de Jouy were made, in the 
village of Jouy en Josas, not far 
from Paris, fell with the French em- 
pire. Cossacks filled the streets of 
Jouy in 1815 and with the Prussians 
quartered there a year later, fright- 
ened women and children sought re- 
fuge in the factory buildings. 
-- O— 


ICHAEL CHAMILLARD, a min- 
ister of war, introduced billiards 
He 


into France at Versailles palace. 


taught Louis XIV, how to play, and 
it is reported that Louis was highly 
pleased with the new game. 

<—O— 


| iain about one hundred years 
ago the quill, or large goose 
feather cut to a point, was the only 
pen in wide use. At that time there 
was a young apprentice jeweler in 
the city of Birmingham, England, 
named Joseph Gillot. One day as he 
was working over his bench Gillot ac- 
cidentally split one of his fine steel 
tools. Just then a customer came in 
and he was called upon to sign a re- 
ceipt. He looked around for a quill 
pen, but could fine none at the mo- 
ment, so he picked up a fine-pointed 
piece which had split off the tool and 
dipped it into the ink. With this im- 
provised quill he wrote his name. It 
worked so well that when the cus- 
tomer was gone he still stood there, 
examining his steel point. Again he 
tried it, to see how easily it wrote. 
At once he visioned the possibilities 
of a pen made of metal, with its ad- 
vantages over the old quill. The steel 
pens that we have today are the 
working out of this idea. 
—-O--- 
HOSE little drawers in the bases 
of old inkstands were kept filled 
with sand so that our ancestors could 
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reach in and take a pinch to dry the 
ink on their piece of writing. 
—o— 
ARDS are said to have had their 
first introduction into Europe in 
1379 through the Saracen influence. 
a 
OMENICO CUCCI was a natural- 
ized Frenchman distinguished for 
his lavishly decorated furniture in 
gold, bronze, colored stones and fig- 
ures. Cucci worked for Louis XIV 
for over forty years. 
—o— 
oe rushing of chairs dates back 
about two centuries. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time both chair back and 
seats were wood padded with uphol- 
stery. In Queen Anne’s time cane 
was used for backs and seats. The 
use of plaited rushes is an old coun- 
try economic custom that has been re- 
vived with the renewed interest in 
provincial furniture. 


Antiques in Current Events 
o 

A cradle possessed by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Graves, of Ontario, Cal., has 
rocked 59 babies of the Graves family 
since 1888. 

* * * 

For the fourth time a shawl 300 
years old and owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
James McAllister of Benton, IIl., was 
»used a short time ago in christening 
a child. The shawl is a family heir- 
loom. Three other children of the 
McAllisters have been christened in 
the relic. 
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Royal Wedding Gifts Include Antiques 


fo} | Eo) 


“Go 
‘HE wedding of the Duke and 

Duchess of Kent showed that an- 
tiques were in favor with both the 
bride and the groom. A _ reporter 
from the Bazaar, London, viewed the 
wedding gifts which were on display 
at St. James Palace for several days. 

He tells of the three large rooms 
filled with presents, the first contain- 
ing silver, glass, china, and other 
useful and ornamental objects, the 
second containing jewelry, furs, and 
the third containing furniture. 

The furniture he described as a 
noteworthy collection, in size, quality 
and variety, about half of which was 
antiques. There was, for instance, 
a pair of Adam side tables of noble 
proportions presented by the Duke’s 
brothers, sister, sister-in-law and 
brother-in-law. Another unusual piece 
in the wedding gifts was a Chippen- 
dale library table, much larger than 
the commoner Hepplewhite and Sher- 
aton library table, and instead of the 
familiar claw pedestal it has four 
legs, with Chinese frets in the angles, 
and a pierced stretcher. 

Lord Duveen and Sir Philip Sas- 
soon, two of England’s best connois- 
seurs were represented with charm- 
ing pieces. Lord Duveen chose a 
Queen Anne settee, of small size and 
perfect proportions, with contempo- 
rary needlework covering. Sir Philip 
Sassoon’s gift was a Chippendale 
needlework stool with splendid cabriole 
legs, carved with acanthus leaves and 
claw and ball feet. 

Another needlework covered stool, 
but having Chinese Chippendale legs 
came from the City of Edinburgh, 
from whence the Duke takes his title. 

The reporter remarked on the ab- 
sence of oak furniture and the great 
number of gallery tables. An out- 
standing table of this type was from 
Coutts, the bankers. It has very slen- 
der spindle legs and E-stretcher. A 
tripod gallery table of unique design 
bore a card from the Maharaja of 
Rajpipla. 

A set of Queen Anne walnut chairs 
from the City Livery Companies was 
outstanding in the chair group. A 
group of Londoners of Greek descent 
gave about fourteen Chippendale 
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chairs. The Duchess of Rutland gave 


a replica of the historic chair of the 
Doges, at St. Mark’s, Venice. 

A fine early Georgian gesso table 
with cabriole legs, given by a group 
of friends including Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, the Duchess of Westminster, 
and Lord and Lady Ashley, matched 
one given by the London Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Several gesso mirrors were pre- 
sented, the most important being one 
from a group of the Royal Family, 
including the Duke of Connaught and 
the Queen of Spain. It is more than 
five feet high. The reporter remark- 
ed “from a collector’s point of view 
it is regrettable that most of the mir- 
rors have modern glasses, but that 
perhaps it is right that utilitarian 
questions should be considered.” 

Sir Cecil and Lady Harcourt-Smith, 
the former being the Royal Family’s 
adviser on antiques and works of art, 
gave a saddle shaped Adam settee, 
with fluted legs. The same shape in 
a larger and later piece, the Regency 
cane seated settee, was a gift from 
the Duchess of Grafton. 

A rosewood card table (1820-30) 
was a choice example of its kind, in- 
laid with brass and folding to form 
a side table. 

A mahogany longease clock made 
by William Heron, of Newtonards, an 
Irish maker, who was working in the 
1780’s was particularly outstanding. 
There were several bracket clocks. 
One was a late Stuart example by 
J. Frasor, in ebony case with very 
fine pierced “basket” top. Another 
clock with mahogany case, which re- 
peated and played four tunes was rep- 
resentative of the work of Eardley 
Norton, who was noted for his musi- 
cal and astronomical clocks. 


Antique silver was chosen by many 
to convey good wishes and remem- 
brances to the bride and groom. The 
King and Queen of England gave six 
two-branch candelabra bearing the 
cypher of Princess Sophia, daughter 
of George III, and an oval tray with 
the arms of the Duke of Cumberland, 
George II’s fifth son, who afterwards 
became Elector of Hanover. 

King George of Greece gave a sil- 
ver mounted coconut cup. 

The bell lover would like this. A 
silver-gilt bell from the canopy carri- 
ed over George II at his coronation. 
The canopy was carried by Barons of 
the Cinque Ports, who each ‘kept a 
bell as perquisites. 

Lord and Lady Brownlee, collectors 
of note, gave a set of four choice 
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George III candlesticks engraved with 
the arms of George III, 1769. 

The people of Glasgow chose an 
antique to convey their best wishes 
also. It is a center piece with nine 
boat-shaped trays, designed by Rob- 
ert Adam, and made by Thomas Pow- 
ell, London, 1788. < 

Three very nice plain pear-shaped 
casters, forming a set, made by James 
Gilsland, Edinburgh, 1748, were pres- 
ents from a group of Scottish friends. 
Irish silver was represented by the 
Dublin-made George II salver from 
Lord and Lady D’Abernon. 

The combined branches of the Roy- 
al Navy collected a chest of old plate, 
the pieces of which, though of differ- 
ent dates, were admirable together, 
all plain and of good proportions. The 
spherical teapot and straight-sided 
coffee-pot date from the period of 
Anne-George I, and a strainer, milk 
jug, caddy, sugar basin, and a bowl 
completed the set. 

A dinner service of Gotha porce- 
lain, white with gilt rims and coats 
of arms in colours, was one originally 
given to Prince Victor of Hohenlohe 
Langenburg by his grandmother, the 
then Duchess of Kent, on his marri- 
age in 1861. 

Lovers of English porcelain noted 
a very fine Chamberlain Worcester 
dessert service painted with flowers. 
There are tiny sprays of a large num- 
ber of different flowers scattered over 
the white ground, and painted with 
scrupulous accuracy. 

Other services included Spode, 
Rockingham, Crown Derby, Copeland 
and Garrett, Worcester and Sevres. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wooster gave a 
10-inch Ming dish, with a pierced 
border and painted in the centre with 
a galloping horseman. M. Lebrun, 
President of the French Republic, 
sent a set of seven groups of biscuit 
Sevres—Diana and her nymphs. A 
large Dutch blue and white dish, 
painted with flowers in the Oriental 
taste, was the present from Princess 
Juliana, heir to the throne of Holland, 
who was one of the bridesmaids. 


There was considerable carved jade, 
rose quartz, and amethyst. Most of 
these pieces were, of course, Chinese, 
but there was a rare Mexican jade 
figure from Baroness de Forest. 

Glass included several sets of de- 
canters, rummers and other pieces. 
Mr. Baldwin’s four decanters were a 
happy choice for “the sailor prince,” 
for they are cut with medallions de- 
picting ships. Lady Moncrieffe’s de- 
canters were in Waterford glass, C. 
1790. 

Sir William and Lady Noreen Bass 
sent a set of three decanters fitted 
in an 18th century sloping top ma- 
hogany knife box. This is an excel- 
lent idea, a change from the usual 
conversion to a stationery cabinet. 
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At Auction 
a 


Collection material belonging at 
one time to Franklin McVeagh, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under Presi- 
dent Taft, who died recently was 
placed on the block in Chicago last 
month. 

A set of a dozen silver filigree 
plates and a dozen finger bowls to 
match sold for $315. Twelve sterling 
silver forks by Tiffany sold for $22.50, 
and a Sheffield silver platter for $9. 

One of the articles that brought 
the highest price was a tea set of 
gold tinted silver by Tiffany valued 
at $5,000. It sold for $650. Two 
$550 chairs brought $50 each while a 
pair of Sheffield candelabra valued at 
$150 were sold for $42.50. Other 
articles sold included a $150 bronze 
bust of Caesar which brought $19 
and a strand of black amber from 
East Africa, $10. 

The MacVeagh mansion in Chicago 
figured for many years as a social 
center. 


“Go 


Old Arabic Textiles 
ra) 


Inscriptions on several fragments 
of Egypto-Arabic textiles in the Bos- 
ton Museum Collection, relating them 
to the Royal Households of the 
Caliphs at Cairo and Baghdad, have 
just been translated. They have long 
formed an important part of the col- 
lection since they were discovered 
some years ago in Egyptian burying 
grounds. 

The textiles, dating from the 10th 
century A. D. are of linen with bands 
of silk tapestry inscriptions in Kufic 
lettering. They were doubtless made 
in the Royal Workshops at Tinnis 
near Port Said. Several are inscribed 
with the names of the Fatimid Cal- 
iphs, successors to the famous Har- 
oun-al- Rashid. It is thought that they 
were used as turbans, or arm bands, 
by members of the Caliph’s house- 
hold. The inscriptions were merely 
gestures of appreciation—a recogni- 
tion of the Caliph’s supreme power 
as a ruler. 

Two of the most interesting in- 
scriptions relate the textiles directly 
to Aziz and his son, Hakim, Fatimid 
Caliphs of Cairo, who traced their 
descent to Fatima, daughter of Mo- 
hammed. One inscription reads: “In 
the name of God, the compassionate, 
the merciful, Abu Mansur, El] Aziz 
Billah, the mighty through God.” 
Aziz (A. D. 975-996) was famed for 
his tolerant rule, and was the first 
Caliph to take a Christian wife. His 
son, Hakim, (A. D. 996-1120), how- 
ever, was reactionary with an ex- 
aggerated idea of his own importance. 
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In 1017 he declared that he himself 
was divine, and substituted his name 
for that of God in inscriptions. The 
Museum example was made, however, 
before he had assumed divinity, for 
it reads: “In the name of God, the 
compassionate, the merciful, El] Man- 
sur, El Hakim, Bimari-Allah, ruling 
through God’s command, commander 
of the faithful, and son of Aziz Bil- 
lah, blessings on him.” An amusing 
anecdote is recorded of his reign: in 
order to keep women in their places, 
he made a law forbidding them to buy 
shoes, thus making sure that. they 
would stay at home. Other examples 
in the collection contain the names of 
El Muti and El Muttaqi, Abbasid 
Caliphs of Baghdad. 

The Egypto-Arabic textiles in the 
Museum form one of the three im- 
portant collections in the world, the 
other two being in Berlin and Stock- 
holm. They are permanently installed 
in the Textile Corridor near the Ro- 
tunda on the second floor. 


“oo 


Studies Old Lace 
a 


For several months a group of nine 
women in Riverside, Illinois, a sub- 
urb of Chicago, who are interested 
in antiques have been meeting once 
a month at the homes of members for 
the purpose of studying. The sub- 
ject of a recent meeting was old lace 
and many lovely bits of old lace were 
illustrated. 

“Gor 


Dolls 
an) 


What originally was intended as a 
doll exhibit at a church affair in 
Willoughby, Ohio, turned out to be 
a general antiques exhibit in which 
members brought cherished heir- 
looms for display. There were, of 
course, plenty of dolls, and a room 
was given over to modern ones. A 
set of interest was made to represent 
the Dionne quintuplets, In the antique 
doll group one bore the interesting 
inscription “From Connecticut to 
Towa in a covered wagon.” Some of 
the ladies came dressed im hoop skirts, 
probably not so comfortable consider- 
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ing women’s clothes today, but they 
lent a picturesque touch to the meet- 
ing and exhibit. 
“3oY 
Antiques Go to High School 
o 


One of the members of the faculty 
of the Community High School in 
Altamont, Kans., Herman Bowen, who 
is an antique collector took some of 
his collection to school recently for 
display. There was furniture, old 
dishes, samplers, newspapers, tapes- 
tries, and a dance “ticket” as big as 
an envelope to admit the bearer way 
back when to a “Forty Foot Dance.” 

Now what Mr. Bowen and his stu- 
dents would like to know is what was 
a “Forty Foot” dance. Can any read- 
er of HOBBIES describe? 


“aor 
Other Group Meetings 
ro 


Antique displays have been the 
subject of recent club meetings at 
Kenton, Ohio; at Second Church in 
Boston, Mass.; at a high school dis- 
play in Eugene, Ore.; Mt. Union, Ia.; 
Lancaster, Ohio and Tiffin, Ohio. 


“eer 


Stolen. 

. o 

The mansion of the late Colonel 
William A. Gaston, at Barre, Mass., 
was ransacked recently and robbed 
of valuable antiques. Among the 
things taken were rare grandfather 
clocks, and a number of fine rugs. 








ANTIQUES 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Sixty oil paintings — Italian, Dutch, 
Russia (closing out); 50 Navajo rugs; 40 
Oriental rugs; antique Jewelry; Early 
American firearms; old music boxes; 
French girandoles; 200 picture frames; 
three pair Staffordshire dogs; Majolica; 
lustre ware; old clocks; etc. Antique 
furniture of all kinds. Write me your 
wants (no lists ja36é 


In Business Sixteen Years 
(9 years In Chicago.) 


Thomas Art Gallery 


503 North State St. Chicago, If. 
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Good As Gold 


a> 


By ALBERT DRESSLER 


GTOcks go up and stocks go down. 
This can be said of a lot of other 
things of the day, but there are many 
things that are as good as gold. 


The person who collected as an in- 
vestment and chose old rare and un- 
duplicatable material is not worrying 
about taking a loss. A few articles 
which stand the test are historical 
material, rare antiques, finely made 
old clocks, early printed material, fine 
paintings, attractive old antique jew- 
elry and old American firearms. In 
collecting for an investment, only 
reasonable prices should be paid for 
them and good judgment adds to the 
success in this line of “good as gold” 
investments. 

In collecting meritorious material 
it is no easy task and especially if 
collected to profit by. The past five 
years offered many good opportuni- 
ties to those fortunate enough to have 
the cash. At present there isn’t so 
much “good as gold’ material to be 
found and when it does show up, a 
raise in price generally accompanies 
it. This is a good sign that the bot- 
tom prices have passed and, no doubt, 
the lesser articles of value will also 
advance in price but common and bad 
condition material should continue to 
*e low in price. In fact, it would be 
probably better if it would get so 
cheap that it would get off the mar- 
ket. 


During the mad rush for wealth 
and what have you, some folks for- 
got to reason. For example some 
second-hand stores, calling themselves 
dealers in antiques, sloughed off trash 
in certain instances just because it 
happened to be thirty or forty years 
old, and the public forgot that noth- 


ing is an antique until it is a century 
old. But that might not have been 
so objectionable had the quality been 
there. 

This year, may iron out a lot of 
worthless goods or at least set a new 
price accordingly, as the market is 
flooded with a lot of trash that is pok- 
ing at one wherever he may go. There 
will be plenty of new developments in 
new things to collect without wasting 
money on trash. 

Hard times might quickly vanish in 
America if we would take time to 
make fine things and stop letting into 
our country a lot of cheap material. 
For instance, one country buys cot- 
ton from us, makes it into rugs and 
sends it back to us. Other countries 
make millions of dollars worth of poor 
reproductions. Why be satisfied when 
our country has a large number of 
unemployed. Isn’t it time té demand 
a slow but surer way to sound pros- 
perity, than a fast way to poverty by 
continuing to be satisfied with junk, 
which will never become “good as 
gold” goods? 


“Gor 


With the Dealers 
la 


Harriet F. Laybourn, manager of 
the Whatnot Antique Shop, Paxton, 
Ill., is spending the winter at 617 
9th Ave., So. St. Petersburg, Fla. The 
Whatnot Antique Shop will be closed 
until April 1 or thereabouts. 


* * # 


Mrs. Elizabeth Barnsback, former- 
ly of Edwardsville, Ill., has opened 
an antique shop in the coach house at 
the rear of her home in St. Louis. 
She has named it “The Old Coach 


February, 1935 


Mrs. Mabel I. Renner, York, Pa., 
manager of the antique shows in 
York and Reading, Pa., has scheduled 
a show at the Brunswick Hotel, Lan- 
caster, Pa., which will be held from 
March 26 to 30 inclusive. The show 
will be open daily from 10 A. M. to 
10 P. M. 








CLASSIFIED 
ANTIQUE ADS 








WANTED TO BUY 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
= : (For “For Sale’ rates see follow- 
ng. 





ANTIQUES, GLASSWARE, bric-a-brac 
of all kinds, full or part collections.— 
Central Exchange, 98 Central Avenue, 
Albany, N. Y. d12402 





WE BUY old jewelry, antique silver, 
gold and ivory pieces. Highest prices. 
U. S. Licensed.—Betz Jewelry Co., 1623 
E. 63rd St. and 6724 Stony Island, 
Chicago. mh12423 





WILL BUY VIOLINS. Preference for 
British, French or American, between 
1800 and 1875. Price must be low. Describe 
{n first letter.—C, S. Gladfelter, Clarion, 
Iowa. £3401 





WANTED—Rare Currier Prints, Early 
colored flasks and blown glass, Early 
marked American silver and _ pewter, 
Historical chintz, Historical china, Cup 
Plates, Paperweights, Early lighting de- 
vices, carved powder horns, Guns, In- 
dian relics, Early railroad posters, Hand- 
bills, Autographed letters and documents. 
—J. E. Nevil, Madisonville, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. my1204c 





WANTED TO BUY—Confederate music 
or anything concerning the Confederacy. 
—Maude Pollard Hull, 111 E. Franklin 
St., Richmond, Va. ap4001 





WE BUY old jewelry, antique silver, 
gold, ivory pieces, false teeth, bridges, 
crowns, old watches and broken jeweiry. 
Highest prices.—Lawton’s Antique Shop, 
2004 Washington Blvd., Maywood, UL as 








Mention HOBBIES when replying 
to advertisements. 



































We offer for sale this 
solid mahogany, Duncan Phyfe, break- 
fast, tilt-top table which will seat eight 
people; and eight goose-neck, mahogany 
chairs at $300, or the table separately for 
$150. For complete data, please address 


Old Colonial Inn 


PANAMA 
NEW YORK 
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WANTED TO BUY. old dolls: early 
American dolls of any kind; also Bar- 
berry covered sugar and creamer and 
Beaded Acorn creamer, — Mrs. 3 A 
Smith, Oxford, Ohio. £357 





OLD SILVER TEASPOONS, 75 cents; 
Sterling Souvenir Spoons, 50 cents, or 12 
Souvenir Spoons, $5.00; Old nine-inch 
Pewter Plates, $3.50.—M. A. Loose, 415 
Los Feliz Blvd., Glendale, Calif. ap3p 





| WILL PURCHASE early American 
and English glass, china, bottles, silver, 
cup plates, paperweights, paintings, 
prints, miniatures, materials, early naval 
jugs, early illustrated books, etc. Please 
send full description or photographs.— 
Eugene J. Sussel, 4747 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. n12084 





CARVED IVORIES, fans, figures, carved 
tusks.—S.A.S., care Hobbies. o53p 





WANTED—Currier & Ives prints, his- 
torical flasks and blown glass, American 
silhouettes, rare Windsor chairs, luster 
and overlay lamps. Address—D. L. Love, 
610 N. Van Buren, Kirkwood, Mo. au12423 





CASH PAID for Dresden, Chelsea, 
Derby and Sevres, figures, vases, dishes, 
etc., overlay, cameo and pattern glass.— 
G. W. Whichelow, 179 Newbury St., 


Boston, Mass. my12213 


FOR SALE—Pair Sevres and Bronze 
Candle from Naples_ several hundred 
years old, 11 inches high. Most unusuul 
English Sewing Tables. Large assort- 
ment of Buirber Bottles. Unusual beauti- 
ful old Jewelry.—Mrs. G. E. Smith, 1905 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. f1081 








WANTED — MINIATURES on ivory, 
porcelain, Describe fully. State whether 
signed and dated.—Buxbaum, 1811 East 
Wood, Milwaukee, Wis. mh327 





WANTED TO BUY—Paintings on white 
velvet, hour glasses, Chelsea cups and 
saucers medium blue grape design (not 
paneled), marked Bennington, huge cups 
and saucers. “hand” items (not vases), 
vaseline Button-Daisy tumblers, blue But- 
ton-Daisy plates and goblets, Rose-in- 
snow platter.—Mrs. J. M. Spafford, The 
Antique Parlors, 33 Temple St., Rutland, 
Vermont. ap3291 











CANES—Must be unusual in design, 
material or history. Send photo or sketch. 
Describe fully.—B. W. Cooke, 37 Lake- 
wood Drive, Glencoe, IIl. jal2672 





WANTED — Battersea boxes, other 
enamel objects, agate boxes.—Ira Nelson, 
250 Stuart St., Boston, Mass, ja12081 





LOWESTOFT, PORCELAIN — Histori- 
cal — and Pink Staffordshire pieces. 
—M. Loose, 415 Los Feliz Blvd., Glen- 
dale, Salif app 








WINDOW GLASS CHILD AND DOGS, 
$2.00; Candy Jar, Mushroom Lid, $2.00; 
very large Waterford Glass Comport 
Scalloped Edge, $15.00; Green and Gold 
small Glass Comport, $1.50; Silver Tea- 
spoon( Harrington). $1.50: Colored Prints 
(1700). 4, $1.00 each; Sampler 1828, Birds 
and Trees, $10.00; Decanter (red Bohe- 
mian), decoration white dogs and swans, 
$10.00 —Fmers7n, 4254 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. £1001 














FOR SALE 
SELLERS. DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; per word, 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. 





NATALIE ROWLAND—General line of 
antiques. — Basking Ridge, N. J., near 
Bernardsville. 12462 





HOBBIES 


IRON COACH DOG HITCHING POST 
twenty-three inches high, photo, $100.00. 
Three volumes, A Flora of North Amer- 
ica, 1821-23, colored plates, $35.00 set.— 
Waldo Luick, Ann Arbor, Mich. £1541 





WOODEN WORKS CLOCKS, Spinning 
Wheels, Old Furniture, Prints for sale. 
Antiques restored, repaired, refinished, 
free estimates.—Linn B. Moore, Kahoka, 
Missouri. fp 





NEW FINDS -- N. Currier, “On a 
Point,” 10 bound Peterson books for 
$12.00; Ladies Wreath dated 1849-1850; 6 
Mercury Tiebacks, 2 Grandfathers clocks, 
old Fluid Lamps, Marble Base, Brass 
Bowl Lamps, Open Sugar Bowl, Pratts 
Ware, 6 Carved Side Chairs. Write your 
wants.—Olmsteds Antique Shop, Wolcott, 
New York. 0120021 





EDGE WEAPONS, Three Spring 
Wagon, Miscellaneous lists, Relics, An- 
tiques, etc.—Ritter’s Antique Shop, Erie, 
Penna. 812063 





IF YOU HAVE any sort of “Hobby” in 
the line of antiques write me and if I 
have not the right piece I will try to 
find it tor you.—Mrs. Theodore O. Barn- 
ard, 129 Dean Road, Brookline, Mass 

mh3463 





BOTTLES AND HEN dishes my hobby. 
What have you? I have some desert 
purple bottles to sell or exchange.—Helen 
McCabe, Rt. 3, San Diego, Calif. 

ap12213 





FOR SALE—American Primitives. Por- 
traits, Miniatures and Ships’ Paintings.— 
Bessie J. Howard, Melrose, Mass. ap3871 





LAMPS OF ALL KINDS, $2.00 and up. 
—Palmers Antique Shop, Route 250, BR sii 
port, N. Y. 2003 
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FULL LINE ANTIQUES and thousands 
pieces of old glass. Stamp for list. — 
solicited.—Mrs. Don Hoover, 606 Nort 

8th St., Quincy, Ill. aul20e 





ANTIQUES—Mrs. F. J. Williamson, 192 
Montclair Ave., Montclair, N. J. By ap- 
pointment. 12653 





MAPLE AND MAHOGANY LOWBOYS, 
Queen Anne and Chippendale mirrors. 
Large maple and mahogany tip tables. 
Large pine dining table. Whaling | 
Books. Whaling implements. Full an 
half ship models, Rarest and finest col- 
lection Scrimshaw.—W. W. Bennett, the 
Colonial Shop, New Bedford, Mass.,. and 
Twin Gateway, Buzzards Bay, Mass., 
Museum Shops. aul2 





ATTENTION DEALERS: lame I Stock 
of Victorian furniture in the United 
States. Also early American furniture 
at popular prices. — us a visit and be 
eonvinced. Lists sent upon request.— 
Richmond Brothers, 15 Bliss St., Spring- 
field, Mass. jly12463 





MIRROR PAINTINGS on glass. Repro- 
duced from old ones. Fruit-scenes, etc., 
$5 each. Size to order. Aunt Lydia’s 
Attic Studio, 795 Chestnut St., Waban, 
Mass. ja12006 


all 


NOAH’S ARK — Buys anything, — 116 
East First St., Tulsa, Okla. my406 


AUNT LYDIA’S ATTIC—Mid-Victorian 
and early American furniture, decoration, 
etc. Dealers’ prices. Large stock. Lists, 
By appointment only. Center Newton 
0691. Not listed. Tourists write ahead. 
795 Chestnut St., Waban, Mass. Ten miles 
West of Boston. aul2618 











THOUSANDS of pieces old glass. Gen- 
eral line Antiques. Write wants. Glass 
list for stamp.—Mrs. Don Hoover, 505 
North 8th St., Quincy, II. jal12633 





WRITE MARTIN’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 
Armstrong, Missouri, for glass lists. 
ja12042 





LARGE VARIETY of genuine antiques. 
If there is anything you want, write, I 
might have it.—Alton L. Dean, 60 Harri- 
son Ave., Taunton, Mass, ap369 





CAN SELL you any kind of antique 
you may need or want. Write for descrip- 
tion and bargain price. — Newton, 513 
Gibbs Bidg., San Antonio, Texas. je6234 





FOR SALE—Old glass, china, metals, 
and oddments. Coverlets beautifully re- 
paired.-—Carolyn L. Gottlieb, 736 North 
Ridgeland Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 012063 





ANT!QUE FURNITURE and glass at— 
The Mary Jane, 1021 West Church, 
Champaign, IIl. £3651 





ANTIQUE GLASSWARE, etc., moder- 
ately priced. Free price lists. — Samuel 
Mann, 1310 West Russell St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 12843 








PINK SCALE LOWESTOFT. Pair 8x10 
in. Chelsea figures. Fine old 2-piece cut 
glass drug store window bottle. Rare 
old Wag-on-the-wall clock, three weight, 
about 1690. English grandfather clock in 
American walnut case. Chippendale ma- 
hogany pie crust table. Walnut saucer 
top bird cage table. Early American 
walnut lowboy. Pair of fine large Irish 
glass covered compotes. Rare N. Currier, 
large folio, black and white. sporting 
print, “Partridge Shooting.’’—The Golden 
Horse Shoe, Upperville, Va. £1083 





NAPOLEONA—Retired minister has for 
sale Napoleona heirlooms, A gold watch 
set with eighty pearls given by Napoleon 
at St. Helena to Capt. J. B. Spiller of 
the British Guard at St. Helena during 
the Emperor’s exile. Capt. Spiller’s ac- 
count book dating from 1837. Also some 
Napoleon monogramed spoons, etc.—J.F., 
c/o Hobbies. £1001 





TWENTY YEARS of honest mail order 
business in antique, china, glass, furni- 
.ture, prints, Indian relics, curios, books, 
and hobbies of all kinds. Send for list.— 
James Ianni, 329 Vine St., Camden, N. J. 
ap12406 





FOURTEEN THREE FACE SALTS, 
$2.50 each. One of the finest stocks of 
American Antiques. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Lists. —Irene A. Greenawalt, Mc- 
Lanahan Mansion, Wm. Penn Highway, 
Route 22, Hollidsburg, Pa. mh12696 









FOR SALE—6 Lincoln Drape goblets, 
$15.00; 6 New England Pineapple goblets, 
$15.00; 8 Buckle goblets, $10.00; Dahlia 
plate with handles. $3.50; 2 Valentine cup 
plates, $6.00 Bellflower decanter, $15.00 
2 ribbed Ivy goblets, $4.50.—Box GBC, 
c/o Hobbies. £1561 








RUGS 




















HOMEMADE HOOKED RUGS — 
to make with “Susan Burr” machine, full 
illustrated direction, $1.25 postpaid. 
Dale Cloth Strip Cutter—absolutely safe, 
cutting edges protected hardened ground 
steel, self sharpening—cuts rug making 
time in half, $1.26 postpaid in U. S. A.— 
Holley Associates, 20 Water St., Torring- 
ton, Conn. 4124011 





ANTIQUE HOOKED RUGS cleaned and 
repaired by expert workmen. Prices rea- 
sonable, Estimates given before we begin 
work. We supply shipping bags and pay 
express. Thirty years’ experience. — BD. 
Condon, 234 Maypole Road, Upper art / 
Pennsylvania. 12218 





We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 
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Antique Dealers’ Directory 


. ARKANSAS 
Josephine B. Hopp’s Antique Shop, Fort 
Smith, Ark. Old Glass, Rare ric- A- 
Brac, Oddities. Correspondence ee 
a 


CALIFORNIA 


Brackett’s, 38-44 E. Calif. Street, Pasa- 
dena. Fine Antiques always wanted for 
cash. ap35 


CONNECTICUT 


Knowlton, Henry, Mansfield, Conn., 
Highway Route 101. Unusual collection 
of antiques to choose from. je53 

Lewis, Mrs. Mary P., 68 Park Ave., Dan- 
bury, Conn. Antiques, general line. 
Specializing in Glass. ja 


ILLINOIS 


Antique Gift Shoppe, 116 8. Campbell on 
Macomb, Ill. Pattern Glass, Carri 
Lamps, ‘Bric-a-brac. auss 

Brophy, Mrs. Howard, 401 S. Spencer St., 
Aurora, Ill. Antique Furniture, Glass. 
etc. Wants solicited au35 

Brown, Arthur, Macomb, Ill. Antique 
Glass, Furniture, Prints, etc. Rates to 
dealer. Inquiries invited. my53 

Cameron’s Relic Castle, 431-39 N. State, 
Chicago. A show place. Indian Relies, 
Weapons, Antiques. Enclose stamp. 

my35 

Corner Cupboard, The, 4529 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Furniture, Prints, 
Silver, Glass, China, Pewter, etc., 
Bought and 1d. £35 

Cottage Antique Shop, 607 S. State St., 
Champaign, Ill. Pressed and blown 
glass. Furniture. Pink and copper 
luster. d53 

Crawford’s Antique Shop, R. F. D. No. 4, 
2 miles east of Dixon, Ill. Complete 
line of Glass, Prints, Furniture, at low- 
est prices. ja63 

Down the Lane Antique Shop, Marshall, 
Il. Antique Pattern Glass, China, 
Furniture Wants solicited. jiy53 

Hoover, Mrs. Don, 605 North 8th St., 
Quincy, Ill. Full line Antique Glass, 
China, Luster Furniture, Prints. je35 

Jean, Mrs., 626 W. Grand South, Spring- 
field Ill. Large line prints, Glass, fur- 
niture, curios. je53 

Marsh, Jeannette, Lake Marie, Antioch, 
Illinois. Follow Rt. 21. Glass, China, 
Furniture, Paperweights, etc. Lists. 

my35 

Mason, Betty, 5137 Harper Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Tel. Midway 8959. Antiques— 
Interiors. my36 

Rogers, Nelle C., 614 North Forest, Oak 
Park. Specializing in Glass, China, rari- 
ties. Your Wants solicited. my6. 

Spahr’s Antique Shop, 402 E. 69th Street, 
Chicago. (Formerly 6850 South Park). 
Complete Line. my36 

Whatnot Antique Shop, Paxton, Ill. Pat- 
tern Glass. Furniture, Prints, Cover- 
lets, Lustre, ps. Write us. 863 

Ye Olde China Shoppe, lola D. Brodie, 
ag roprietor, 1508 E. 68rd St., Chicago, 

laza 2601. Modern and Antique Dishes, 
attractive gifts, souvenirs, and bric-a- 
brac. Jiy63 


INDIANA 


Goodrich, Clementine, 218 W. 
ton . Wayne, Ind. G 
antiques. Glass a specialty. Send for 
list. n35 


Kessier, T. H., Winslow, Ind. Manufac- 
— of wooden clock movements and 
clock cases, any design. Write 

for literature. ja36 
Schuell, Chas. M., 209 N. Main 8t , South 
Bend, Ind. —— jewelry and sand- 
wich glass, low prices to dealers. jiy53 
Torgeson’s—One ee off 20 at Lexing- 
con. Bridge. 156 N. Sixth 8t., ee 
Indiana. jeb: 53 
Van Arsdall, Maude, 204 South Crowder, 
Sullivan. One block west of Route 41. 
General line of Genuine Antiques, Early 
American Furniture, Choice Pattern 
Glass, etc. Inquiries promptly —— 


HOBBIES 


1OWA 
Mangold, Mrs. Bertha, 1000 N. Fifth, 
Burlington, Iowa. Glass, Ch Fu 
ture, Bric-a-brac. Wants 


KENTUCKY 
Walker’s Antique Shop, 663 Main &t., 
Covington, Kentucky. American furni- 
ome, glass, pewter, prints, a 
es, 


MAINE 
Chilcott, Mrs. C. L., 24 State St., Brewer, 
Maine. Early New England ’ Antiques 
and hooked rugs. 853 


MARYLAND 
Harling, Mrs. A, A., 3210 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore. Large stock of Pressed Glass, 
Furniture, etc, aud3 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Aunt Lydia’s Attic, 795 Chestnut Street, 
Waban, Mass. Tel. Center-Newton 
0691. Early and Mid-Victorian furni- 
ture, glass. Jiy63 
Bennett. W. W., The Colonial Shop, New 
Bedford, Mass. Furniture, Glass, Pew- 
ter, China, Whaling Items, Prints, 
Needlework. au35 
Dean, Alton L., 60 Harrison Ave., Taun- 
ton, Mass. Summer Shop, Cataumet, 
Cape Cod. Large variety of Genuine 
Antiques. jaé3 
Old Furniture Shop, The, 1030 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass., and Provincetown, 
Cape Cod. Authentic American An- 
tiques. d53 
Treasure Chest, 256 Bunill St., Swamp- 
scott, Mass. Early Blown and Colored 
Glass, China, Parian Oriental Pieces, 
etc. Wants solicited. nb53 
Whichelow, Mrs. George W., 179 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. Glass, China, 
Furniture. 553 


MICHIGAN 
Bradshaw, Cora, 1925 Tenth Ave., Port 
Huron, Mich. Antique Furniture and 
Glassware. Your wants solicited. f53 
Flowers, Baye, 14 Lemont St., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Antiques, Glass, China, 
Jewelry, Lamps, Prints. £53 
Hunn, Mrs. Maybelle C., Parma, Mich. 
Antiques. Pattern Glass, Milk White. 
Write your wants, nb3 
Jones, Wilson, 720 N. Woodward Ave., 
Birmingham, Michigan. Early American 
Glass, Furn., Jewelry, Implements. [53 


MISSOURI 
Selby, Bertha M., 338 E. Lockwood, 
Webster Groves, Mo. Antiques. Spe- 
cializing in Old Glass. Mail Orders 
Filled. n53 
The Spinning Wheel, 2852 North Union, 
St. Louis, Mo. Glass, China, Furniture, 
Wants solicited. ja63 


NEBRASKA 
McMillan’s Antique Shop, The Glass 
House, 100 S. 32nd Ave., Omaha, on 
Six Highways. je53 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hill Acres, Suncook, N. H. (Between 
Manchester and Concord on old road.) 
General Line. my53 


NEW JERSEY 


Dunham, Marcelline, 49 Manchester Place, 
Newark, New Jersey. Glass, china, 
etc., Lists. Write wants, 035 

Edna, — Scott, 59 Locust Ave., Mill- 
burn, N. J. Good Pattern Glass. "Write 
+ gg 063 

Thornton, Leon, Hanover, N. J. “Sign 
of the Eagle.” Fine Cabinet work and 
Antiques. 063 


NEW YORK 


Bill’s Antique Shop, 179 West Ave., 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Send for dealers 
wholesale monthly lists. Furniture 
Glass, etc. 136 

Carter, Jessie Zane, ey, thangs 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, 
of Yesterday. 
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12 Months $3.00 
(3 agate lines) 


Davison, Ma E., 606 University Ave. 
Syracuse, N-Y. itarly Pete ng Mn 
glass, furniture. apss 
Farrington, Elisabeth, Greenlawn An- 
tiques, Delhi, Delaware County, N. Y. 
Junction State routes 10 and 28. api? 
Goetcheus, Hazel A., Old Tyme Sh q 
686 Chenango St.,’ Binghamton, N'Y’ 
General line, glass. Prices eS 
y' 
ie Mary, 315 East Main St., Batavia, 
. Early American Antiques from 
Western New York House. 

Helmer, Josephine, 1904 East Ave., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Early American furniture, 
glass, silver, china. je53 

— Mildred Streeter, Tribes Hill, N.Y, 
yr aong 5. Pattern Glass, Dolls, Lamps. 

sts. 

Jane’s, Martha, Marcellus, N. Y. Vic- 
torian furniture, glass, general line. 
Send lists. Prices moderate. e35 

Robbins, Mrs. Ralph, Robbinstone House, 
Route 1, Macedon, Y. Antiques, 
Pressed Glass, etc. Your wants s80- 
licted. ap36 


Schottler, F. Henry & Son, 665 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. Collector, Re- 
pairer and Dealer. 03 

Stewart, Norval, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Veneers, Mahogany, Walnut, Rose- 
wood, old Books, music, western nov- 
els, antiques, etc. £34 

The O!'dg Stone House, 463 First Ave., 
Pelham. Silver, Sheffield, Glass, Lustre, 
Furniture, Samplers, my35 

The Sampler, Herbert and Adeline Smith, 
53 Prospect Terrace, Cortland, N. Y. 
Primitive Furniture, Early Glass, Flasks 
and Pattern Glass. au53 

Turner, S. O., Upper Glen St., Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Wholesale dealer in 
Antiques. A complete line. my53 

Warne, Cora, M., 11% Grover St., Au- 
burn, N. Y. Glass, Dolls, Bric-a-brac. 
Write wants. jJiy53 

OHIO 

Carl, E. A., 34 West Main, Rt. 162, be- 
tween No. 60 and 13, New London, Ohio. 
Furniture, Glass, China, Lamps, Books, 
Lusters, Large and Small Prints, 
Stamps. Write wants. £53 

Deal, Mrs. R. Estella, 1106 Clarendon 
Ave., N. W., Canton, Ohio. Our An- 
tiques will please you. au5d3 

E., Madisonville-Cincinnati, 

Rare Prints, Glass, China, 

Flasks, early American items. Price 
list. Thousand items. 25c. je35 

Ochenreider, Ray R., 1355 Bellows, St., 
Akron, Ohio. Repairing, Refinishing, 
Metal Antiques. ‘Pewter ane: 


Striegel, Frances, 1331 Park Row, sine 
wood, Ohio. Just off Route 20. Antiques, 


Strom, Mrs_ William, 631 Harmon Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio. Early American glass 
bought and sold. Price list for 10c. 

Jly53 

Vaughn, Jennie Barton, 201 East Main 
Street, Norwalk, Ohio, Route 20, An- 
tiques. Large stock. jiy53 

White, Florence Gage, Mentor, Ohio, on 
U. S. Route 20. General Line of An- 
tiques. m 

Willlams’ Clock gag Mid = 116 os 
Cleve Ohio. 
stored, Becnpemente ag 1 aus3 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Berkstresser, Estelle, 333 East Princess 
St., York, Pa. Glass, China, Miniatures, 
Pottery, Hardware, Miscellaneous. my53 
Blacksmith, Anna, (Hogestown), Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa. Furniture, Glass, China, 
Lamps, Luster, Books, Prints. Writs 
wants. my35 
Cain, Mrs. Ewing, 833 Market 8t., Le- 
moyne, Pa., across river from Ha 
burg. A visit to my shop will disclose 
an interesting collection of all kinds of 
antiques. d53 
Churchman “ey 7350 Rural Lane, Mt. 
Philadelphia, Airy, Pa. Wag-on-wall 
clock.. Bar room chairs. Settee Wood- 
box. Stretcher tables. my63 
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Downing, Mabel S., Lancaster, Pa., R. D 


No. 2, General line of G 
Prints, etc. Write wants. 
Kegerris, Ella F., 140 W. Main, Annville, 
Pa. General line. Glass and China 
special features. Write wants. jly58 
Laidacker, Edith, Shickshinny, Penna. 
Furniture, Glass, China, Bottles, Prints, 
Firearms. Write wants. Lists free. aul2 
Little Eagle Antique Shop, Line Lexing- 
ton, Pa. Large collection glass, prints, 
furniture. Mailing lists. 853 
Logan, Dillsburg, between Harrisburg 
and Gettysburg. Colonial Home filled 
with Antiques. Welcome, Please call. 

ap35 

Missemer, David B., Market Square and 
West High St., Manheim, Pa. All sorts 
of Antiques. au3d 
Musselman, C., one mile East of Ephrata, 
Pa. General Line. Write your wants. 
my35 

Pass, Mrs. Lulu, 12 E. Portland Street. 
Mechanicsburg, Pa, Glass and Furni- 
ture a Specialty. £53 
Reeves, Martha de Haas, 1624 Pine St., 
Philadelphia. Glass, China, Furniture, 


lass, China, 
ja53 


Silver, Miniature, Silhouettes, ie 
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DIRECTORY Continued 


Renno’s Antique Shop, 55 N. 4th St., 
Hamburg, Pa. Glass, China, Bottles, 
Prints, Furniture. aul2 


Ritter’s Antique Shop, 356 East 9th, Erie, 
Pa. 15,000 Miscellaneous Antiques, 
Relics, Curios, etc. ap3 

Rudisill, BD, C., Route 1, Baltimore Pike, 
Gettysburg, Pa. General line. Monthly 
lists. je35 

Tshudy, John, Paimyra, Pa. Pennsylvania 
Furniture and Glass. Victorian and 
Empire Furniture. Lists Free. my53 

Wierman, Mrs. W. H., 314 W. Market 
St., York, Penna. Lincolnway. Early 
American “Antiques. my53 

Woods, Annie, Blain, Pa. Antique fur- 
niture, glass, prints, dolls, lamps, pri- 
vate hunting, Priced reasonable. ja63 


RHODE ISLAND 
Livesey, George, 268 Broad St., Provi- 
dence, R. I, Your wants supplied at 
this shop. aub3 


TENNESSEE 


Pickel, Charles, Jr., Kingston, Tenn. An- 
tique Guns, Furniture, Swords, Violins, 
Books, Clocks. Write wants, 34 
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VERMONT 
Bigelow, Mrs. Hayes, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. 56 piece copper luster band tea 
set. Glass, Silver. Write wants. my35 
Old Chelsea Shop, Chelsea, Vermont. If 
you have a hobby write us, Personal 
attention. mh53 
Stevens Antique mn, Bond Ras ny St., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. ral line guar- 
anteed Vermont cllenane 035 


WASHINGTON 
Sturtevants Antique & Curio Shop, 9320 
Waters, Seattle. Rare items. Large 
illustrated lists, 10c. Buy, sell, 812 


WEST VIRGINIA 


McAdams, Florence M., 602 Randolph St., 
Charleston, W. Va. Glassware, Post- 
age Prepaid. Lists Mailed. £35 


WISCONSIN 


Green Shutters Tea Room and Antique 
Shop, S. Hoyum, 601 Main St., White- 
water. Glass, China, Furniture, Prints 
Pewter, Rugs. nb3 














ANTIQUE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


een 


An Old Melodeon Remembers 

©? 

“The little old melodeon stands 
mute in its niche against the curving 
stairway; its rosewood case glows 
softly with the luster time alone can 
give; its once glistening keys have 
the rich mellowness of old ivory. 
Housed now by granddaughter, it 
passes unnoticed save for an occasion- 
al, ‘How quaint,’ from a caller.” This 
is the word picture that the Kansas 
City, Mo., Star recently bestowed on 
this musical instrument of our recent 
past. 

“There was a time, however, when 
the melodeon was the center of in- 
terest,” the Star contrasts. “How 
the heart of Lottie, its first owner, 
fluttered when her father brought it 
home. 


“As the silvery tones of the instru- 
ment blended with the girl’s sweet 
veice singing “Juanita” in the twi- 
light of the dusky parlor, hers was 
not the only fluttering heart, for a 
tall young neighbor lingered long and 
often to adore. 


“In the long lonely years of that 
dreadful strife between the North and 
the South, Lottie found consolation, 
sitting at the melodeon, singing the 
old songs and dreaming of the far 
away soldier lover. 


“Gaily the melodeon trilled the sim- 
ple wedding march for Lottie and her 
Nat. Ere long the young people de- 
cided to follow Horace Greeley’s ad- 
vice, ‘Go West, young man.’ Among 
the meager belongings stowed ‘in the 
covered wagon was the melodeon, 
carefully wrapped in a ‘tulip’ quilt. 


“Twas a tiresome trek but Lottie 
was never too tired to play for the 
homesteaders as they gathered about 
the campfires after supper. They 
sang ‘Oh, Susanna, Don’t You Cry,’ 
‘Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party’ and 
other favorites. But most voices fal- 
tered when Lottie played ‘Home, 
Sweet, Home.’ Would they ever have 
a home again? 

“The journey over, Nat and Lottie 
settled in a log cabin on the banks 
of a shallow stream. The melodeon 
lent ‘an air’ to the new home on the 
prairies. 

“Being of a small 3-octave collap- 
sible style, the instrument was often 
tucked into the back of the buck- 
board and carried to neighborhood 
gatherings—meetin’s, creek .baptiz- 
in’s and singin’ schools. For the bi- 
weekly dance at Thompson’s barn, 
Lottie merrily chorded for Nat’s fid- 
dle, her right foot vigorously pump- 
ed the needed air into the hungry 
bellows while her left controlled the 
volume of sound. 

“With better times came the frame 
story and a half farmhouse. One day 
Nat proudly bought a cabinet parlor 
organ fully equipped with six octaves, 
numerous stops and knee swells. 
Though Lottie gloried in the gift, she 
would not part with the treasure of 
her girlhood. 

“Prosperity brought a larger house, 
conveniences and a piano. Appreci- 
ating the greater possibilities of this 
new instrument, Lottie mastered it, 
but still the melodeon held the place 
of honor. Nat steadfastly contended 


that the sweetest music was that of 
Lottie’s voice seconded by the melo- 
deon. 


. 


“Time brings new ways; fads and 
fancies change. No longer are fam- 
ily sings held at candle light in the 
parlor. The music of modern or- 
chestra and radio holds the popular 
attention. But the old melodeon re- 
members. Perhaps there in the half- 
light of the hall it dreams of the 
maiden, lovely in her flowered crino- 
line and curls, softly singing ‘Long, 
Long Ago’ to the tall young soldier 
bending above her.” 

“oar 


Songs of Old 
a 


A few months ago an iron violin, 
used and probably made by the hand 
of John Bunyan, author of “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ was discovered in a small 
English village. 

It was thought to have been made 
by Bunyan himself since his name 
and the name of the village of Elston, 
where he lived, are engraved on the 
back of the rusty fiddle. 

“eo 


Stradivarius Quartet 
oo 
Recently when four Stradivarius 
instruments, including the Betts and 
the Messiah violins, considered of the 
finest quality in the world, were pur- 
chased by Mrs. Gertrude C. Whittall 
of Boston, it was revealed that they 
were for the use of the Boston Stradi- 
varius quartet. The purchase price 
was reported to be $500,000. The 
quartet is the third all Stradivarius 
group in the world. 


They were procured after nearly 
two years of searching by Louis 
Krasner, famed American and Euro- 
pean concert violinist, who was com- 
missioned by Mrs. Whittall to scour 
two continents and spare no expense 
in acquiring the finest Stradivari he 
could buy for the quartet. 
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In addition to the Betts and the 
Messiah, the collection includes the 
Castelbarco cello, world famed for its 
ugly appearance and its exquisite 
tone. The-vicla is one of two of its 
kind in America, it is also announced. 


The Betts instrument was the last 
to be purchased by Mr. Krasner for 
Mrs. Whittall and was acquired after 
months of search from John T. Rob- 
erts of Hartford, Conn. While the 
purchase price was not announced the 
value of the instrument had previous- 
ly been fixed at $100,000. 


This instrument will be the first 
violin in the quartet and will be 
played by Mr. Krasner. It is said to 
have a tone quality equalled only by 
that of the Messiah Stradivarius. It 
gets its name from its first owner 
Arthur Betts, who acquired it from 
Antonio Stradivari shortly after it 
was made in 1704, presumably for 
the maker’s standard price of ap- 
proximately $100. It was owned for 
40 years by H. C. Waddell, millionaire 
beef packer of Glasgow, Scotland; 
was later purchased by J. C. Free- 
man, American expert, and brought 
to this country. Subsequently it was 
bought for the Roberts collection. 


The Messiah was purchased from 
Hill & Sons, Ltd., of London. While 
its purchase price was not announced 
a similar instrument was sold in 1924 
to Tosca Seidel for $25,000; but be- 
cause of its rare tone quality the 
Messiah is said to be considerably 
more valuable. The Messiah will be 
the second violin in the quartet. 


The viola, unnamed is also said to 
be one of the most valuable Stradi- 
varius violas in the world. It was 
procured from the Roberts collection 
but was at one time owned by Rod- 
man Wanamaker of New York. There 
is only one other Stradivarius viola 
in the United States. 


The Castelbarco cello was also pur- 
chased from Hill & Sons, It was dis- 
played in America five years ago but 
was so ugly in appearance that no 
purchaser could be found. But its 
tone quality is said to be unequalled. 
It is made of popular wood, instead 
of the customary spruce or maple. 


“35° 


A King and His Flute 
ro 


To dip for a moment into the by- 
ways that lead to collecting musical 
instruments is to associate with not 
only great artists but great historical 
names. Frederick the Great, the 
great Prussian king had a special 
music room in the Sans Souci palace 
in Potsdam where he liked to retire 
to play his flute. The room itself, 
done in rococo, was probably not in 
sympathy with the music of the flute, 
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yet it provided privacy that even a 
king appreciates. 

Frederick the Great’s father was 
determined that this heir should be 
a soldier, but the queen felt differ- 
ently and encouraged the boy in his 
taste for music and literature. Event- 
ually the king won and in later years 
when the boy succeeded as king he 
proved his prowess, yet he never for- 
got his love for the arts, particularly 
music. It became his habit to retire 
to his music room in the morning to 
play his flute. His rooms are still 
preserved in the Sans Souci palace in 
Potsdam. 
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Southern Exhibit and Sale 
© 

Mrs. Flora C. Koones has charge 
of an exhibition and sale of antiques 
which is to be held at the Partridge 
Inn, Augusta, Ga., from February 18 
to 23. Complete details are lacking 
as this issue goes to press but it is 
reported that several dealers will 
participate. The Woman’s Club of 
Augusta plans to cooperate by fur- 
nishing historical relics for display 
also. The show comes at a particu- 
larly appropriate time, 1935 being 
the two hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Augusta. 
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THE CONESTOGA WAGON 
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By 
C. H. THoMAs 


ERHAPS it was a crude looking 

affair—the Conestoga wagon—but 
it was a vital factor in the pioneer’s 
life and the colonization of the west. 
Choice pieces of the family’s furni- 
ture, coverlets, pewter, a daguerreo- 
type or two—treasures that took lit- 
tle room when the family pushed 
westward say from Pennsylvania. 


The whole story of the development 
of the Conestoga wagon is long, too 
long, for treatise here. This article 
will not attempt to complete the story 
but will picture a bit of its history 
and how it affected particularly trans- 
portation in Pennsylvania, the writ- 
er’s state. 

The Conestoga six horse bell teams 
of eastern Pennsylvania were as 
characteristic of the country as the 
great barns with stone ends, over- 
hanging fronts, and elevated double 
door rears; the old stone or brick 
houses and stone mills so often dated 
and bearing the names of their build- 
ers, and the worm and post and rail 
fences along the roads and around the 
broad fertile fields. 

The probability is that the first 
Pennsylvania wagons were modified 
English wagons, suggested by those 
of the English settlers in Chester and 
Delaware Counties of this state. 
These wagons were so improved at 
the suggestion of the people who 
wanted to use them that they became 
great ponderous vehicles such as the 
Conestoga wagon appeared later. The 
excellence of the wagons made in the 
Conestoga Valley of Lancaster Coun- 
ty caused the name to become famous 
throughout the country, and the wag- 
ons were known as Conestogas. They 
were designed and built by local 


wheelwrights out of swamp oak, white 
oak hickory, locust, gum and poplar, 
from the neighboring woodlands, and 
were ironed by local blacksmiths. All 
of the work was, of course, done by 
hand. 

They differed from their English 
prototype in that the Conestoga wag- 
on bed was long and deep and was 
given considerable sag in the middle, 
both lengthwise and crosswise, so that 
should the load shift, it would settle 
toward the center, and not press 
against the end gates; while the bed 
of the English wagon was flat and 
straight at the ends, and its bows, 
holding the white cover, were vertical. 
The bows of the American wagon, 
however, followed the line of the ends 
of the body, slanting outward and giv- 
ing the distinctive and unmistakable 
silhouette of the Conestoga. 


Even had it not been for its strik- 
ing contour, the Conestoga wagon 
would have been imposing because of 
its sheer bulk. The top of the front 
hoop was eleven feet from the ground. 
The white homespun cover was two 
dozen feet long. The top ends of the 
wagon bed were sixteen feet apart and 
the rear wheels five or six feet high. 


The driver, instead of having a seat 
inside rode on the lazy board, a slid- 
ing board of strong white oak that 
was pulled out on the left hand side 
of the wagon body, when he was not 
walking beside his team or astride his 
horse. From the lazy board he could 
operate the brake and call to his 
horses. The saddle horse was the 
wheel horse on the left hand side. 


The “wagoner” was the first driver 
to drive from the left side. Coaches 
and all vehicles were driven from the 
right side; but the wagoner, for 
whom all other traffic had to make 
room, sat on the left and inaugurated 
the American custom of passing the 
approaching traffic to the right in- 
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stead of following the English cus- 
tom of driving to the left, 

The horses were as distinctive as 
the wagons. Early settlers in Penn- 
sylvania had used small riding horses, 
sure footed, with great endurance, 
that could go any place. With the 
clearing of the land and the making 
of roads and interior settlements, it 
became necessary to develop a larger 
type of horse capable of farm work 
and of hauling heavy loads long dis- 
tances. In the early days of Lan- 
caster County, grain had to be taken 
to the Downing Town or Brandywine 
Mills, forty miles away to be ground 
into flour. The Conestoga horses were 
of a large type, some 16 hands, and 
weighing 1300 pounds, or more. 


This means of conveyance was used 
by many well known people including 
General Washington, and for the 
mountainous country was especially 
valuable, because the wagons were so 
well made and stood up under heavy 
loads and much travel. 

During the hard winter of Valley 
Forge Conestoga wagons carried sup- 
plies to the American Army and the 
roads in those days were not so good, 
but the extra wide tread of the great 
wheels allowed them to go where 
other ordinary wagons could never 
have ventured. 

The wagoners used bells on the ear- 
ly wagons, on the horses, and from a 
description written by H. K. Landis, 
we have the following. They used 
three large bells on the wheel horse, 
four medium sized ones on the second 
pair and five small ones on the lead 
horse. There were various types and 
sizes for different teams and histor- 
ians have unearthed here and there 
some small fragments about them. 

About 1800 the Conestoga wagons 
became the freight carriers of the 
country and continued even after the 
railroads came into being,:- being used 
to carry freight from where the rail- 
roads left off. 

“The wagons were picturesque and 
impressive. The wheels and remov- 
able side boards were painted a 
bright vermilion, while the running 
gear was a soft blue, and the high 
white cover gleamed in the sunshine, 
a brave sight, cruising between the 
green fields and the wooded hills. 
Many a wagon was driven by its own- 
er or his son, and many drivers own- 
ed their own farms. In 1795 the 
Philadelphia Lancaster turnpike was 
opened and so great was the travel on 
it that inns sprang up along its whole 
length. In Chester County there was 
said to be one for every mile of the 
road. This early forerunner of good 
roads and transportation lead to the 
later development of the auto and 
faster travel. 

“Many paintings and pictures have 
depicted the Conestoga wagon in its 
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The Conestoga Wagon in which early household goods was transported from 
one state to another. 


progress long the road of time. The 
old ironing from these Conestoga 
wagons is eagerly sought today and 
large prices have been paid for it, 
particularly the forward hounds band, 
stay chains, and chains. The con- 
struction of these wagons was quite 
a fine bit of hand work and was most 
carefully put together by master 
craftsmen. 

“The excessive overhang at both 
ends of the wagon, reminiscent of the 
poke bonnets of the period, was quite 
as fashionable, but it also kept out 
rain and dust, and made a much 
larger load possible than could have 
been carried had the ends - been 
straight, and a longer bed was im- 
possible, as the wagon could not have 
been turned had the wheels been more 
than twelve feet apart. 


“The Conestoga wagons are said to 
have greatly surpassed the English 
wagons in their decorative iron work 
and their accessories. The old iron 
bore dates which gives some clue to 
the time when these old wagons were 
actually in use. The Landis Valley 
Museum has many old iron pieces, 
which have their own stories and 
dates on them. The toll-box lids held 
some very decorative iron work, and 
for this they have been sought by col- 
lectors for years. Wagoning was at 
its zenith about 1830. There were 
great fleets of Conestogas, and stages 
every few miles to accommodate busi- 
ness and transportation. 

“There are pieces of ironing of th 
old Conestogas as late as 1850 and 
1863 in the Landis Valley Museum. 
The first Weber wagon was made in 
Chicago in 1845, and the Studebaker 
brothers were making their product 
in South Bend in 1852. When the 
national wagon makers came in, the 
local wagon makers went out, and 
with them the iron blacksmith, not 
the horse shoers. Fifty years ago 
there were many smith shops strug- 
gling along, but today few are re- 
maining and they present a rather 
picturesque appearance since the mot- 
or car came in. The Michael Shrein- 
er Conestoga wagon, was one of the 


best made and best known in Lan- 
caster County. The hoops of this wag- 
on are numbered one to eight with 
Roman numerals and corresponding 
numerais are chiseled along the wag- 
on body. The original turnpike in 
this country was completed in 1794, 
running from Philadelphia to Lan- 
caster. The Downingtown, Ephrata 
and Harrisburg Turnpike was incor- 
porated in 1803 and ran thru Blue 
Ball. The New Holland Turnpike 
Road was authorized in 1810, connect- 
ing Blue Ball with Lancaster, form- 
ing a link between the two principal 
roads leading to the. Susquehanna 
River at Wrights Ferry and Harris 
Ferry. These were eminently Cone- 
stoga wagon roads and over them ran 
continuously the great freighters with 
their white tops and jingling bells. 
The legislative acts authorizing these 
roads contain interesting informa- 
tion.” 

The early building and develop- 
ment of the Conestoga Wagon is 
something that rightly belongs in our 
historical recollections and this coun- 
try saw many of these in actual. use 
in the early days of this country. 
There are only a few of them left, 
and if you want to see one of them 
in good shape, go out to the Landis 
Valley Museum near Lancaster, 
Penn., where Mr. H. K. Landis will 
be very glad to show you one and 
explain in detail the use of the vari- 
ous parts. 
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.Talks on Collecting 
ro 


“Junk Snuppers are born and not 
made,” contends Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, claiming that.she and her 
son Kermit were gifted but that her 
daughter. did not possess the qualities 
that make a success of snupping. 
Thus. Mrs. R. W. Brink started off 
an interesting talk on antiques before 
members: of the Improvement. Club, 
Bay City, Michigan recently. Mem- 
bers of:the club brought antiques for 
discussion and display. 
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What Is Your Opinion? 
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J{OBBIES has refused to accept ad- 

vertising from a concern that is 
making glass reproductions. It is true 
that furniture reproductions are sold 
everywhere but it is easy to designate 
them even by an inexperienced buy- 
er. The manufacturer in offering his 
advertising gives his side of the story 
and we are printing his letter here- 
with: 

“I was much surprised to hear 
that you won’t run my advertisement 
on reproduction glass.- You claim 
that several readers objected befor 
of the advertisement running Repro- 
duction glass. You will find if you 
investigate that those dealers that 
complained have a two. befor show 
room some wheres with half there 
glass reproduction or glass made the 
past thirty or forty years, 


“We sell to over 2000 antiques 
shops throughout the states that are 
broadminded enough to buy this glass 
as reproduction and sell it for repro- 
duction glass. I am very sorry to say 
that the people that have complained 
have been the ones that want to fake 
this glass. For instance, some deal- 
ers stop in and say you fellows sell 
your glass to every dealer that comes 
along and everyone is getting wise to 
your glass. Some tell us to scratch 
it on the bottoms so we will be able 
to fool our customers. These people 
are what we call fakers and we have 
no use for them. 


“This glass we make is reproduc- 
tions of glass that if old would sell 
from $5.00 to $50.00 each. All of our 
glass is sold to dealers from $.50 to 
$2.00 each. 


“It is very easy to sell this glass 
as there are many people that like 
the styles of this glass and could 
never afford the real old pieces. There 
is no difference in our reproductions 
than Dept. Store making and selling 
reproduction furniture. I am enclos- 
ing our catalogue we send out and 
hope you will give this some consid- 
eration as we like your Hossirs. 


“We sell our glass to the leading 
authorities on early glass and I will 
give these to you confidently on re- 
quest if you think the dealers are 
against this glass as a hold. The old 
glass is so scarce that in time An- 
tique Shops will have to sell Rep. 
Furniture and glass to stay in busi- 
ness as the old stuff is almost gone 
so to speak in a collectors way. If 
you can not run this please send back 
check.” 


If statements of this manufacturer 
are true, and we have no reason to 
believe otherwise, and quite a few an- 
tique shops are indulging in the 
practice of selling reproductions of 
glass, we wonder if that is a good 
thing? Some dealers think as long 
as they don’t represent it as antique 
there is nothing wrong in selling it. 
Isn’t it, however, a supposition that 
the buyer who goes in an antique 
store goes in looking for antiques? 
There have been cases where the buy- 
er didn’t take the trouble to ask spe- 
cifically if a piece was antique and 
later found it was a reproduction. 
We doubt that this proved to be so 
good for the dealer in the long run. 
We should like to hear from our read- 
ers on this subject. It wouldn’t hurt 
to get the ideas of those actually en- 
gaged in the business. This same 
company ran an ad in HossiEs awhile 
back offering glass reproductions and 
we got one or two complaints. We 
then decided to eliminate that class 
of advertising. If we make the sacri- 
fice, however, the dealers ought to 
make a similar sacrifice in doing 
without the profits made from this 
class of material. What is your idea? 
Doe: it properly belong in an antique 
shop? 


“oor 


The Staffordshire tea caddies, made 
for the American trade, were for ob- 
vious reasons decorated with versions 
of the eagle and of Liberty. The pot- 
ters were shrewd business men. 
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China Student's Club 
© 

At the December meeting of the 
China Student’s Club, Boston, the 
first permanent officers were elected, 
the officers’ rosters for 1935 includ- 
ing: president, Mrs. Frank H. Dil- 
laby; vice-president, Mrs. Lucy E. 
Marshall; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Grace Lyman Stammers; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Emma King; 
treasurer, Mr. Albert C. Marble; 
auditor, Mrs. H. H. Freeman; cus- 
todian, Mrs. Charles Cottrell. 

Board of directors for three years: 
Mrs. S. Elizabeth York, Mrs. Ernest 
L. Reuter, Mrs. Wallace P. Hood, 

Board of directors for two years: 
Mrs. Bertram K. Little, Mrs, Ada 
Attwood, Mrs. Gustav W. Goerner. 

Board of directors for one year: 
Miss Eleanor Hudson, Mrs. Frank 
Bowker, Miss Rachael Hall. 

Following the election of officers 
the group delved into the study of 
early French porcelain and plans 
were outlined for a course of study 
to be pursued in future meetings. 

“Ee 


Vienna Porcelain 
o 

Vienna porcelain in the beginning 
tried to imitate, to a certain extent, 
Meissen, and later on Sevres. 

The factory was first established in 
1718 at a suggestion of the Emperor 
who was a great admirer of Meissen 
porcelain made at Dresden. Work- 
men were bribed and tempted away 
from Dresden, a habit that seemed 
to be rather common in the history 
of the development of glass. The 
venture was not successful financial- 
ly and in 1744 the Imperial Govern- 
ment was persuaded to take over the 
management. Even after artistic 
progress was made financial gain did 
not keep pace. In spite of this the 
product continued to progress. Mod- 
elling improved, better sprays of flow- 
ers and fruits on statuary. Soldiers 
were among the most common figures 
made since in the early history of 
the porcelain Austria was continually 
involved in war. After 1784 the fac- 
tory and business was reorganized 
under the management of Baron de 
Sorgenthal, who for the first time, 
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placed the finances on a sound foot- 
ing. The period following produced 
more luxurious decoration in paint- 
ing and gilding, even though it may 
seem somewhat overdone. There was 
no regular mark for early Vienna 
porcelain but occasionally pieces are 
found bearing the word Viennae or 
Vienne. 
“EY 


Ten Thousand Pieces 
(2) 

A collection in the little town of 
Armstrong, Missouri, is said to be 
the largest assembly of glass in the 
Middle West. There are 10,000 pieces 
in it. It belongs to the Martin fam- 
ily, who style themselves, “Two old 
maid sisters and a bachelor brother.” 
They have only been collecting for 
about five years. 
“eo 


Mid West Antique Association 
oO 
As this issue goes to press the Mid 
West Antiques Association meets at 
the home of Mrs. Frank Pagin, Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Pagin collects Early 
American pressed glass of which she 
has over a thousand pieces. Further 
details next month. 


“GE 


A Stiegel Bottle 
a 


Like you? I should think I did! 

You teaser of my purse, 

With your outrageous price! 

Once you were only penny bold, 

But now you flaunt your rarity 

My dollars to entice. 

But you are worth it— 

Such fluid softness to my touch 

Your fine old surface brings; 

Your lines and curves are melodies 

That carry in your ring; 

Your color is a feast for gods, 

Purple and amethyst you fling 

In sun-kissed raptures. 

Once some one blew you with his 
breath 

And he has taken mine—yes, quite 
away, 

For you both heart and purse I sign. 

Alice L. Brewster. 


“36° 


Old Glass 
(2) 
Thought of your glistening collection 
Lures me back to your simple abode, 
Bathed in charm of added glamor, as 
Gold sunset bends to kiss purple 
road. 

The lingering sun, loath to sever 
Banners blended in glorious mass, 
Tang of wood smoke curling from 

chimneys 
Promises hearthfire gleams on old 


glass. 
Byrd Lorena, Lauck. 
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LUSTRE PITCHERS 


One of the features at the Third Annual Chicago Hobby Show held a short time 
ago, was this collection of lustre pitchers belonging to a Hoosier collector, Harry A. 
Tullock, which Mrs. Grace Wonning, Greenwood, Ind., displayed in her booth. There 
are 93 pitchers and a few mugs in the picture, all varying in size and running the 
gamut of color in lustreware. Some of the pieces are not ordinarily seen. Can you 
pick out the rarieties? There is a gold one by King of outstanding Interest. 
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“Glass Day” Is Observed by Preservation 
of Antiques Committee 


a> 


By ALICE R. ANDREWS 


‘THE Preservation of Antiques Com- 

mittee, Winchester, Mass., opened 
its season recently with an interest- 
ing and delightfully informal talk 
on “The Joys of Glass Collecting.” 


In introducing the speaker of the 
afternoon Mrs. Lura Woodside Wat- 
kins, Mrs. Mabel Nichols, co-chair- 
man, said it was an added pleasure 
to present one of the club’s own mem- 
bers, and one who was so widely 
known as an authority on Cambridge 
glass. 

Mrs. Watkins said that while she 
would discuss glass in general, she 
would devote most of her attention 
to Cambridge glass. A long table was 
on the platform, the collection of 
glass to be used was behind the cur- 
tain, so as each piece was presented 
one got a real concept of the article 
under discussion. After being shown 
and fully described, the pieces of 
glass were placed on the table so 
that by the end of the lecture, the 
table held a brilliant scintillating col- 
lection of splendid specimens. 


Mrs. Watkins told of her early in- 
terest in the subject, of visiting those 





Kankuro Matsumoto 
ART REPAIR STUDIO 
219 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
Bring your rare pieces needing re- 


pairs to me and I'll mend them 
to your satisfaction. my35 











who had been connected with glass 
collecting, and the joy of this hobby. 
In one small apartment, she had 
known of a large collection of glass, 
from lamps to cup plates. Mrs. Wat- 
kins also told of the old process of 
glass making by hand, and of glass 
blowing and cutting. She also told 
of the factories of Sandwich and 
Cambridge, and showed specimens of 
these. She said also that in 1765 there 
were two important glass houses in 
Massachusetts, and of the first glass 
and its composition. A goblet of 1765 
also a wine glass of deep blue color, 
a dainty wine glass with twisted 
stem, also a runner and toddy stick 
were shown. A quart flip glass drew 
much attention, as did a large ruby 
vase. New Jersey and New Hamp- 
shire had tried the making of glass 
with indifferent success. East Bos- 
ton had a glass factory at one time— 
window glass was made in Boston. 
Some workers, dissatisfied, started a 
factory, in East Cambridge, but soon 
sold out to the New England Glass 
Company which lasted 66 years. 
Sandwich glass came in later. 

Mrs. Watkins did much research to 
get data, searching files of newspa- 
pers from 1850-1855. In Cambridge, 
a group kept up the making of glass 
to 1888, finally closing on account of 
esonomic trouble. The chimney of this 
firm, whose factory was built in 1850, 
was only torn down in 1921, so it was 
quite a landmark. The factory it- 
self was dismantled and razed in the 
early nineties. Some of the early 
glass was of fine quality—preferable 
to cut glass—some of it delicately 
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Wax Silhouette (1789), maple frame. 


stand, sauces and plates. 
pine stand, splay legs, scallo 


furniture. : 


ROBBINSTONE HOUSE 
ANTIQUES 


(21 Miles from Rochester, New York, off Route 31) 
Telephone 38F1-4 
THIS MONTH'S SPECIAL 
Brass Tie Backs: Three pairs of Grape design and three pairs, larger, con- 
ventional pattern. Fine type gold leaf mirror (4 ft. 6 in. tall by 
wide), plain, top partitioned by narrow molding; original mirror and condition. 
Burl Bowl, wonderfully fine, deep one. 
Two unusual old blown hats, finely ribbed; Blue and a Pink one. Blue Thou- 
sand Eye cake stand and pair of open compotes. Green beaded Grape cake 


FURNITURE—Walnut Sleepy Hollow chair. (Photo sent on request.) Small 
apron, perfect, original condition. Six maple 
chairs, very reasonably priced. Cherry and maple drop leaf tables and Victorian 


WANTED-—Staffordshire cups and saucers, cup plates in lavender, (Mayer’s, 
1851), rural scenery; Vaseline maple leaf plates; Baltimore Pear plates; green 
cane Toddy plates; amethyst hats and slippers; Daisy and Button 7-inch square 
plates in blue, canary and amethyst; Hobnail in canary, blue, rose (especially 
pitchers; Bellflower plates; purple Slag plates; amethyst inkwell. _ ‘fe 


DEALERS SEND LISTS ‘ 


BERTHA. R. ROBBINS 


MACEDON, NEW YORK 


3 ft. 3 in. 
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engraved. A handsome pitcher illus- 
trating this quality, and the engraved 
glass was shown and the process ex- 
plained. Salts molded in Cambridge 
were commented on, and exhibited, 
and processes of molding and press- 
ing explained. Opalescent glass, 
with delicate coloring, was much ad- 
mired. Ruby glass which contains 
real gold as an aid to its coloring, 
was shown, and explanation given 
that the cheap modern ruby glass 
contains copper instead of gold. An 
apple paper weight was a charming 
note, as was a lovely specimen of 
diamond point glassware. Perfume 
bottles, handsome candlesticks, mot- 
tled glass, a centennial set, peach 
blow of Cambridge make, opaque 
white to rose, attractive pieces of 
Amberina, fine goblets, a cologne bot- 
tle made for an engagement present 
for a young lady, and a ruby goblet 
with the name of the maker engraved 
on its foot, were shown and duly ad- 
mired. Mrs. Watkins was warmly 
applauded at the close of her lecture. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hall was chairman 
of the tea committee assisted by Mrs. 
Mollie Keepers, Mrs. Hazel Cabot, 
Mrs. Sarah T. Merriam, Mrs. Mary 
Ann Church and Miss Eleanor Ban- 
croft. Mrs. Alice R. Andrews and 
Mrs. Anna W. Dunning were the 
pourers, Custodians were Mrs. Su- 
san M. Ladd and Mrs. Emma Rice. 
The Co-Chairmen were Mrs. Mabel 
Nichols and Miss Louise Bancroft. 
The meeting was reported by Mrs. 
Beatrice Thompson, a member of The 
Antiques Committee. 


“oor 
Old Glass for 


Appropriate Gift 
a 


Antique dealers might take a tip 
from the florists and watch the wed- 
ding announcement in the local pa- 
pers for possible business. At a re- 
cent wedding in Indiana, the bride 
and the groom were presented with a 
set of old china. What could be more 
acceptable to the bride than a fairly 
complete, if not complete, set of pat- 
tern glass? 


“Gor 


One of the initial attempts to make 
fine china in the colonies was in 1769 
at the Philadelphia pottery works run 
by Gousse Bonnin and George An- 
thony Morris. Here artificial porce- 
lain or bone china and cream-colored 
queensware was produced. 


“oY 


Goofus—Henry Peck keeps a secret 
record of his whole married life. 


Rufus—I presume he calls it a 
“Scrap” book. —Little Stories. 





ot 
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WASHINGTONIA IN CHINA 
Collecting china or glass commemorative of the life of some great American whom you par- 


ticularly admire is a worthy hobby. The above shows a few byways in Washingtonia china. 
From the Washingtonia collection of I. S. Seidman, New York. 
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Ways and Means 
° 


NOTHER WAY. Another home 

maker - near Chester, Pa., has 
worked in an architectural scheme 
that brands him as a collector in the 
neighborhood. He has succeeded in 
working statues of historic figures, 
large jugs, odd stones, pottery, and 
similar things into the construction 
of large pillars and walls that sur- 
round his home. Some of the neigh- 
bors say it’s a little odd, but so far 
there have been no protests, 


000 


Diogenes, the Greek philosopher- 
cynic, who set out at mid-day with a 
lantern in his hand looking for an 
honest man has a counterpart, but, 
however, with the modern angle on 
lanterns, He is one Charles Panza 
of Los Angeles, who looks not for the 
honest man but quests for lanterns. 
He has been successful in his search, 
more so than Diogenes—the last count 
showed 400 different specimens from 
many different countries. 








WANTED: TO BUY 





Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6, 








WANTED — Historical early American 
blue dishes.—C. W. Marshall, 2514 Glencoe 
8t., Denver, Colo, £305 





PINK PLATES marked Pastoral R.S. 
stamped with crown, design on plate 
Puritans fishing; pleat and panei ones; 
silver luster.—Greystoke Co., Bainbridge, 
Ohio, mh3001 





WANTED — Fishscale, Thousand Eye, 
fine cut pattern glass; ‘also 6-inch lids 
in amber Raindrop and Thousand Eye. 
For sale, amber Wildflower, Daisy and 
Button. Inverted Thumbprint cheap.— 
John, c/o Hobbies. 13231 





WANTED TO BUY — Morning Glory 
pattern giass and cordials in all patterns, 
—The O14 Furniture Shop, 103@ Main 
Street, Worcester, Mass. aul2672 





WANTED — Antique Glass Paper- 
weights. Superior design and workman- 
ship only considered.—H. Bartol Brazier, 
Box 1, Haverford, Pa Jly12612 


HOBBIES 


WANTED — Old bottles, flasks, blown 
medicine vials with paper labels. Send 
rices and description.—Warren C. Lane 
4 Front 8t., Worcester, Mass. api2291 


WANTED — Rare Glass Cup Plates. 
Wanted in Cupid and Venus, Sugar Bowl. 
Covers to small Compote. 7% in. inside 
rim.—Amy Bell Rice, Rindge, N. suse 


WANTED—Roman Rosette glass, trin- 
ket boxes, Hobnail barber  bottles.— 
M.M.S., care Hobbies. mh3065 


WANTED. — All ea a in pressed 
glass and especially estward-Ho, Lion, 
Three-Face, Dahlia, Rose-in-Snow, ‘Black- 
berry, Ivy, Hamilton, Tulip, Horn of 
Plenty, Bellflower, Wildflower, Ribbon, 
Polar Bear, Star and Dewdrop, frosted 
stork; also Sandwich and Early Blown 
mn a Spatter-ware, Historical Blue 
asks, Paperweights and prints.—House 
of Antiques, 28 Chandler, Detroit, ice. 


9| 
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WANTED—Shell and seaweed Majolica; 
“Scinde” flowing blue china; “Grecian’ 
black and white Staffordshire; “Gondola” 
pink Staffordshire; purple slag plates, 
goblets, candlesticks: Lion wines, cordials, 
salts; green Herringbone lates, goblets; 
amethyst Cathedral goblets; amethyst 
pattern glass.—Joseph Makanna, 28 Gar- 
field St., Cambridge, Mass. £3271 


ANYTHING IN THE “Chinese Flower,” 
by W. Adams & Sons.—Curiosity 8 op. 
1903 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. ap124 


WANTED—Pressed glass in Westward- 
Ho, Lion, Three Face, Ashburton. Argus, 
Diamond Thumbprint, Waffle and Thumb- 
print, Inverted Fern, Horn of Plenty, 
Comet, Gothic, Hamilton, New England 
Pineapple. Popcorn, Roman Key, Palm- 
ette, Ivy, Jacobs Ladder,  Stippled 
Forget-me-not, Stippled Star, Star Ro- 
setted, Stippled Che Colored Wild- 
flower. Wheat and Barley, Swirl. Cathe- 
dral, Hobnail, Thousand Eye, Maple Leaf. 
Fine Cut, Green Herringbone, Green 
Beaded Grape, Petticoat Dolphin Candle- 
sticks. Milk Sawtooth, Blackberry, Wheat. 
Send lists.—Joseph McKanna, 28 Garfield 
St., Cambridge, Mass. mh12009 


WANTED—Pressed Glass in Westward 
Ho. Polar Bear, Three Face, Star, Dew 
Drop, Wildflower and many other pat- 
terns, especially in plates, goblets, tum- 
blers, wines. Also colored Sandwich and 
blown glass, flasks, bottles, etc.—J. 
Nevil, Madisonville, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

my1293c 

















SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsible 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
vl classified, Cash must accompany 
order, 











SPECIALIZING pattern giass. Write 
wants. — Antique Shop, 4048 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. ap6612 





WANTED—Early American flasks and 
bottles, especially flasks marked Jared 
Spencer — American System — JPF or 
Lafayette. Give price and a 
Chas. Gardner, Box 27, New London, 

my12633 





WANTED—Plates in Lion, Horseshoe 
Double Vine, Arched Leaf, Panelled 
om pg Daisy and Button, Maple Leaf, 

many others, Send price list of all 
pattern glass.—C, S. Hathorne, wae, 
ew York. £3821 





FLOWER BAND, especially goblets and 
Westward-Ho.—J.C., c/o Hobbies, fp 





WANTED — Red and Amethyst hats, 

pery sugar bowl lid, goblets, butter 
as and Saez. Curtain glass. — Mrs. 

H. M. Miller, Dealer, Warren, Pa. £369 


FOR SALE—Pattern glen. also collec- 
tion of salts.—Grace Phelps, ag 
Tiinois. jly6612 


GENUINE HANDMADE old Booz log 
cabin whiskey bottles marked 1840 E. G. 
Booz, amber made in same old original 
mould like the early ones, $3 and 25 cents 
postage. Ideal container for wine. Repro- 
ductions of old solid glass turtles, 
chickens, bull frogs, paperweights, $1 and 
25c postage.—Dennis Moore, 370 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. sc001 








EARLY BLOWN AND PATTERN 
glass; Irish glass; Parian; early de- 
canters and bar bottles; overlaid and col- 
ored lamps; china of all kinds; early 
lights; captain’s liquor chests; -Victorian 
hand vases and other vases: Alabasters; 
Museum Shops. — W. W. Bennett, The 
Colonial Shop, New Bedford, Mass., and 
Twin Gateway, Buzzards Bay, Mase. 67 

au 
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ORDER YOUR pattern Ms pes 
largest collection in U. 8. Prices right. 
Lists supplied. Want blue Wildflower.— 
Carolyn er, 284 South Main S&t., 
Gloversville, . ee myp 


TABLE CHINA; ; trinket boxes; 
pottery; pattern glass; blown glass; Irish 
siass. Extensive genera] line of antiques, 

Bennett, The Colonial OP, 
New Bedford, Mass., and Twin Gateway, 
Buzzards Bay, Mass. 012867 


PAIR PEACOCK COVERED SUGAR 
bowls, pair inverted fern covered s 4 
bowls, amber, blue and Milk .< 
John C. Krieger, 104 Broad 
manca, N. Y. 











Pp 
Send for list—Ruth Farra Manting. 1001 
Covington Drive, Detroit, Mich. au12406 


ANTIQUE GLASS. Many patterns rea- 
sonable.—Mrs, Davenport, Pendleton 
8t., Cortland, N. Y. ap3441 


GLASSWARE AND CHINA, or 
prints, etc. Send stamp for list.—C. 
Hathorne, Stanley, N. Y. esos 


FOR SALE — Interesting collection of 
small pitchers. Very reasonably ae oo 
Box A.W., c/o Hobbies. £104 














FOR SALE—Several interesting pieces 
of Bennington Pottery. Patt ae glass. 
For particulars write.—Mrs. W. M. 
Fonda, Benniegton, Vt., Pormal Road. 

812804 





OLD CHINESE porcelain vases, figures, 
bowls, decorative or single colors. Bargain 
prices. — H. Bough, 390 Park Ave., New 
York City, jal5654 





PATTERN GLASSWARE, 3 piece 
bureau sets, trays, Milk glass. General 
line. Write wants.—Antique Parlors, Mrs, 
J. M. Spafford, 33 Temple St., Rutland, 
Vermont. je124 26 





McKEARIN’S ANTIQUES, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y. Blown three mold salt, deep 
blue, rare Sunburst pattern, $50; fine 
large blown three mold flip, $35; olive 
amber blown three mold inkwell, $8.00. 
Large collection historical flasks and cup 
plates, many rare varieties and rare 
colors at bargain prices. Send us your 
want list. Send 15 cents for five issues 
Special Price List No. 1 now ready. tfc821 





EARLY AMERICAN Pressed Glass in 
- po clear and colors. 


ly 
‘ede Shop, Line Lexi ington, 
lehem Pike. 





PATTERN GLASS for sale or trade 
for clear Hobnail. — Betty’s Beauty 
Shoppe, Mulliken, Mich. : £3861 





ANTIQUE GLASSWARE, etc., moder- 
ately priced. Free price lists. — Samuel 
Mann, 1310 West Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 16883 





FOR SALE — Quakertown grandfather 
clock, Boston Alms platter, States plate, 
Bohemian, Lion, Baby Face, Horn-of- 
Plenty, Frosted Bear and Stippled Forget- 
me-not goblets, pair of Staffordshire 
houses, pair of jamps with red and clear 
glass bowls, pattern glass.—Alice Reed, 
1217 Bushnell, Beloit, Wis. fip 





“RENAISSANCE OF SOUTH JERSEY 
Blown Glass.’’ Illustrated booklet auto- 
graphed by the three remaining Clayton 
lass blowers, early account South 
ersey blowers, mailed to you for R 
five cents.—Grant and lave, 109 Empire 
Street, Providence, R. L my6606 





We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small énsertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 
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I HAVE received so many letters 

asking for a method of removing 
tarnish from coins, I have decided to 
break my long continued refusal to 
give information on the subject by 
giving the method I use. My advice 
is still for inexperienced persons not 
to clean their coins. It is better to 
leave ten proof coins tarnished than 
to un-proof one. Dissolve a half tea- 
spoon of sal-soda in a tea cup of hot 
water (not boiling); pour the solu- 
tion in a deep saucer: lay a piece of 
aluminum in the solution and place 
the coin on the aluminum turning the 
coin frequently. Unless too badly tar- 
nished the coin should be clean in 
about five minutes. Sometimes the 
tarnish on the rim of a coin seems 
to be “crusted in.” I do not try to 
remove this as the solution would 
have to be so strong and the coin re- 
main in so long that it would very 
likely ruin the proof condition of the 
rest of the coin. With the non-proof 
coins one can experiment more free- 
ly, making the solution stronger and 
time of immersion longer. I have al- 
ways used a metal sheet, and al- 
though I have never tried it, I do 
not see why an aluminum vessel 
would not answer the purpose. One 
can be bought for very little. 

——O— 


Sam Jones said he was not very 
much interested in hearing Ingersol 
lecture'on the “Mistakes of Moses,” 
but would like to hear Moses on the 
Mistakes of Bob. We are all more or 
less interested on talks about coins, 
but how much more interesting would 
be a talk by some coins on the vari- 
ous people they have met. The 
biography of a coin that has been in 
circulation for a hundred years would 
be a best seller. 

—~o— 


Old shoes, old slippers, old pipes, 
old friends are the most comforting. 
So are the old coins. New coins in 
proof condition are merely adjuncts 
to a collection, essential but not 
friendly. The coins with the heart- 
strings are the old boys, the boys of 
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the early days, the veterans that have 
been carried by the survivors of the 
Revolutionary troops, the heros of 
1812, the trekkers into Mexico, the 
“cross the plains forty-niners,” the 
blue and the grays of the Civil War; 
the coins that have seen usage, that 
bear marks of scars, that have the 
grizzled looks of the pioneer. You 
cannot help but revere one of these 
old timers, who, could he but talk, 
would unravel adventures that would 
emphasize “truth is stranger than fic- 
tion.” 
—o— 

“I have yet to meet the man—and, 
diligently have I sought him—who 
really knows, with even passable cer- 
tainty, anything worth while about 
money. It has been the principal and 
the hottest incentive of the human 
race ever since the beginning of his- 
tory. If there is one subject about 
which knowledge should have been 
attained in the literal thousands of 
years since its appearance, it is 
money. But it did not work that 
way.”— General Hugh S. Johnson in 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

—— 


It is claimed it is easier to drive 
a@ caravan of camels through the eye 
of one of Cleopatra’s needles than for 
a rich man to crash the gates of 
Paradise. The richer the man the 
poorer the chance. If an “insufficient 
funds” ticket—the insufficienter the 
better—is the only passpart neces- 
sary for entry into the City of Gold- 
en-paved streets, then the population 
of the Holy city must have increased 
in alarming numbers during the past 
five years. But it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good; many of the rich 
nabobs that were headed for Inferno, 
losing their all in the depression, were 
detoured from the Broad Highway to 
the Straight and Narrow Path that 
leads to the New Jerusalem. 

—o—. 

Commemorative coins, like com- 
memorative stamps, are very much in 
demand by collectors, but unlike 
stamps there is considerable dissatis- 





faction in their method of distribu- 
tion. Collectors are endeavoring to 
have the government safe guard the 
buying public in future issues. All 
they ask is a new deal, a fair deal, 
square deal, and this they are entitled 
to. 
—=Qe= 

One of the early rulers of Haiti 
used gourds for money. Guess the 
trees “on which money grows” were 
not prolific enough and he inflated 
his currency with fruits of the vine. 

—~o— 

“You are mistaken Bill, flats and 
sharps are not musical terms; they 
apply to money. B Flat means flat 
broke, and A Sharp is never broke. 

—o— 

Never pass on counterfeit money— 
not even to a church collection plate. 
You can’t fool God.—Rev. C. C. Cole. 

—o— 

Someone aptly said: “It is not so 
much the dress, as what is in it that 
counts.” He might have added “it 
is not how much, but what one says 
that counts.” And so it is with coin 
collections, it is not so much the big, 
fine, mahogany cabinet that counts, 
but the coins that it contains. An 
old stocking collection may contain 
some rarities, that the mahogany case 
would be proud to hold. Coin col- 
lectors are not judged by their con- 
tainers wholly, but by what is in the 
containers. ° 

—j— 

Arthur Brisbane says “The Amer- 
ican del.ar is the best dollar because 
the American nation has the most 
wealth back of its money. It also has 
the most gold, but that is not im- 
portant. Gold means no more than 
wampum or cowry shells.” This is 
true in a general sense, but a rare 
coin has more than the government 
back of it, it has the world’s coin 
collecting hobby behind it. 

—o— 

Numismatists are in a class by 
themselves. Many of our familiar 
axioms, condensed wisdom, do not ap- 
ply to them or their doings. Just one 
instance: “Be not the first by whom 
the new is tried, nor yet the last to 
lay the old aside.” Numismatically 
the advice is backwards. A numis- 
matist wants his coins fresh from the 
mints, the newer the better; and he 
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never lays an old coin aside, the older 
the better. 
—o— 

Coin collectors have their own “dos 
and don’ts” peculiarly adopted to their 
hobby, such as don’t clean your coins, 
hold coins by their edges, glimpse 
the date on each coin that passes 
through your hands, coins improve 
with age, watch for altered mint 
marks, a coin is not judged by its 
age and beauty but by its rarity, etc. 

—o— 


Commemorative coins should be is- 
sued and sold on a similar basis as 
commemorative stamps. Actual prof- 
iteering in commemoratives should be 
stopped, and the coins should be sold 
on the open market for the benefit of 
the public at a_ stipulated price 
whether in the backwoods or in the 
cities, and not sold in any excessive 
numbers to a third party to be re- 
sold at an exhorbitant price. If you 
want a fair and new deal in com- 
memorative coin distribution write 
your congressman. 


While all the Coin Clubs around 
the Circuit agree that something 
should be done to remedy the present 
unsatisfactory method of coining the 
Commemoratives, they do not all 
agree as to the best method to adopt. 
One suggestion, worth careful con- 
sideration, is that each issue consist 
of from 50,000 to 100,000 coins, thus 
making each commemorative issue of 
equal value, and each issue should be 
coined only under one date. 100,000 
would be enough to go around, to be 
readily absorbed by the buying pub- 
lic, and at the same time too many 
for any one coin person to “corner.’ 

---O-- 

A club member was asked if he 
had any foreign coins. “No, I stick 
to the Americin coins.” Asked what 
he specialized in he said “early coins.” 
In reply to the question if he was par- 
tial to any particular coin or dates 
he replied “I don’t care what coins 
they are, what dates they bear, or 
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what condition they are in, just so 
they are old. I like to look at the 
old fellows and try to picture what 
they have gone through. They are 
the interesting boys.” 

; peta 


The “dollar of our dads” more than 
likely, in most instances, consisted of 
8 half cents, 16 large pennies, 7 two 
cent pieces,.7 silver three cent pieces, 
10 nickels and 4 dimes. 


a ao 


A new coin club, the Milwaukee 
Numismatic Association, has recent- 
ly been organized, and if its auspi- 
cious start is a criterion it will soon 
be known as “the Club that made 
Milwaukee more famous.” The or- 
ganizers are all highly reputable bus- 
iness men and it is predicted the Club 
will very shortly be ranked as “one 
of the big fellows.” 

pow | eae 


The more the marrier—bigamy. 

The first “fifth wheel”—Adam’s 
spare rib. 

“A bird in the sack is worth two 
on the roost”—says Sambo, 

As worthless as a last year bird 
nest—a plugged penny. 

A rough coat often covers a warm 
heart—A tarnished coin often covers 
a rare date. 

A credit house’s slogan, “A little 
down on a big bill.” Don’t know why 
they should even be a little down on 
the big bills, especially, as the big, 
old style bills are bringing a pre- 
mium among collectors. 

Should we follow Mary Pickford’s 
example and quit the fair banks. 

Moth and the crib versus teacher 
and the switch. The hand that rocks 
the cradle may rule the world but the 
hand that wields the rod shapes it. 

There was an old man from Gaines- 
ville, who saw a dollar rolling up 
hill; he picked up the coin and sent it 
to join the other rare coins in his 
till. 

Abreast of the time—turkey bos- 
oms. 

aS 


The old timers who have collected 
coins for more than half a century 
are full of reminiscences; they re- 
member when: 

Men caried a pocket full of silver 

dollars just to jungle them. 

Trade dollars were butt-inskies in- 
stead of welcome visitors. 

Rayed halves were not considered 
odd. 

Twenty cents were regular pocket 
pieces, 

Large three centers were nuisances 
on account of their dime ap- 
pearance. 

Half dimes were made to be lost 
and s‘lver three cent pieces were 
ten times worse; cause of much 
profanity. 
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Two cent articles were paid for 
with a two cent coin. 

Candy was bought with a copper 
cent as large as the candy pur- 
chased. 

Half cents were in circulation but 
seldom used. 

A dollar bill, especially out West, 

was a curiosity. 
—j— 

People are thoroughly imbued with 
the idea that “the love of money is 
the root of all evil.” With the ex- 
cuse that “to err is human” they in- 
dulge their errancy in the love of the 
filthy lucre and become money com- 
plexed, confirmed in the belief that 
money is the “all and all.” Not s 
with coin collectors. From an alto- 
gether different viewpoint they learn 
to love money, from only a hobby 
sense. A miser’s money breeds avari- 
ciousness, a collector’s set, solacement. 
Peace of mind is more enriching than 
unwarranted ambition, and a hobby 
is a peace finder. Maximilian, when 
urged to become Emperor of Mexico, 
demurred with “You desire that the 
web of my life should be wrought 
with gold and diamonds. But have 
you the power to give me peace of 
mind? Do riches confer in your 
sight? Oh let me pursue my quiet 
life beside the shadowing myrtle. 
The study of science and the muse 
are more pleasant to me than the 
blaze of gold and diamonds.” Max- 
imilian should have stuck to his hob- 
bies. By trading his hobbies for 
glory he lost not only his hobbies and 
glory, but his life. 

sais 


Before money was born barter and 
trade was resorted to. Adam intro- 
duced the custom by exchanging a 
spare-rib for a wife. Eve, exchanged 
the garden of Eden for a Book of 
Knowledge, using an apple as a me- 
dium of exchange in her deal with 
Mr. Snake. 

—o-— 


One would be surprised to know 
how many people have coin collec- 
tions and how interested they are in 
them. Mention your collection to the 
next person you meet and the chances 
are ten to one he will interrupt you 
with a story of his own coins. 

—o— 


Collectors hesitate about forming a 
coin club, fearing the difficulty of se- 
curing members. The establishing of 
the club, the initiative step, is the 
hardest; after it is formed it is a 
mere matter of advertising, and the 
cheapest and most effective adver- 
tisement is conversation. If you can 
induce a visitor to attend a club 
meeting he will join of his own ac- 
cord. An officer of a newly formed 
club went to dicker with a printer 
about stationery. The printer changed 
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the subject from business to coins, 
did the work at cost, attended a meet- 
ing and joined the club. 

—Oo— 

It was noised about the neighbor- 
hood that an officer of a club was 
authority on old and rare coins, and 
every family round about brought 
coins for appraisal. Advertise. 

—o— 

“Spirit of ’35”—bootleg. 

Broker—bridge games broke-her. 

A bill collector—specializer in pa- 
per money. 

Past due—“My ship” that was to 
“come in.” 

Ace high, flush—Eddie Ricken- 
backer with spending money. 

—o— 

This seeking and hording of wealth 
is not modernistic. A thousand years 
before Christ wise old Solomon said: 
“We should criest for knowledge and 
understanding as we seekest for sil- 
ver and hid treasures.” That “the 
merchandise of wisdom and under- 
standing is better than merchandise 
of silver and the gain of gold.” 

—0-—- 

The triplet coin clubs, Minneapolis 
-Omaha-Kansas City, will celebrate 
their first year’s anniversaries this 
Spring. They are husky and lusty 
yearlings, large for their age, and 
growing like weeds. Their only ail- 
ment so far are the “growing pains.” 
The West has always been coin- 
minded but only of late has its col- 
lectors realized the advantages and 
benefits of fraternizing into clubs. 
A collector playing a lone hand sees 
only his own coins, while by attend- 
ing club meetinsg he has the advan- 
tage and pleasure of seeing dozens 
of collections, thus broadening his 
knowledge. Hearing papers read on 
the different aspects of his hobby, 
joining in discussions on numismatic 
subjects, exchanging views and in- 
formation, broadens his’ general 
knowledge of the subject. The auc- 
tions, the main features of a club’s 
meeting, gives him an opportunity to 
pick up coins at a reasonable price 
and to dispose of his own duplicates. 
Now that the ball is started rolling 
it is predicted the West will soon be 
dotted with Clubs, 

—o— 

Believe-it-or-not Ripley says a bar- 
rel of dimes is worth more than a 
barrel of dollars. That a barrel four 
feet high and two feet in diameter 
filled with dimes is worth $96,536 
while filled with dollars is worth 
only $84,670. 

—o— 

One comforting thing about Dad’s 
“singing in the bath,” it only occurs 
once a week, Saturday night, and 
then his voice is drowned by the kid’s 
clamor about having to follow his 
suit. 
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Recollections of an Old Collector ~ 


Re] ) Co) 


By THOMAS L, ELDER 


N the last issue I wrote about Hen- 
ry C. Miller, the veteran collector 

of Anglo-Saxon and Roman coins, 
and a specialist in the coins of Con- 
necticut. It was around the year 
1902 when I first came in contact 
with this intelligent and good-natured 
elderly collector of coins. His fat 
and rotund figure suggested an ami- 
able judge, rather than the coin col- 
lector as usually pictured. I had cor- 
responded with him from Pittsburg 
and met him one day in his apart- 
ment in New York, where he showed 
me some duplicates which he had 
picked up in an English sale, for 
which there was at the time a mar- 
ket in the U. S. Lyman H. Low was 
at the peak of his prosperity at the 
time, with no competitor in New York 
City. Mr. Miller gave him small con- 
signments from time to time to sell 
for him, and he seemed pleased with 
results. A little later he transferred 
his sale trade to me and never sold 
any coins through anybody else af- 
terwards. He sold out his fine cent 
collection and some other items in 
1916, I think it was, and we got fine 
results for him. Sometime prior to 
that he had secured a pair of proof 
1796 half cents from a dealer in Lon- 
don for something less than fifty 
dollars for the two. As he collected 
no half cents he turned them over to 
me and in a sale on East 23rd Street 
we got $300 for one of the half cents, 
which to that time seemed a world’s 
record. In the cent sale just men- 
tioned however the second half cent 
of 1796 made the great record of over 
$700, going into the cabinet of a lead- 
ing Detroit collector, now retired. 
Suffice to say no 1796 half cent either 
before or since had equalled this one 
in quality. As Miller was born in 
1844, he would be, if living today, 
ninety years old. He was graduated 
from Williams College in 1867. Just 
prior to his death in 1920, he told 
his sister Miss Emma Miller to take 
his collection to me in case anything 
befell him. Miss Miller informed me 
that he had an excessive fondness for 
candy, which contributed to his end. 
The collection which she turned over 
to me after his death included great 
rarities in Anglo-Saxon pennies with 
those of Offa, Coenwulf, Burgred, 
Cuthred, Wulfred, Coelnoth, Siefried, 
St. Peter, Egbert, Aethelstan, Ethel- 
bert, Aethelred I. Eadwig, Edgar, 
Harthacnute and other well known 
rulers. 


. 


Top prices at the sale for some of 
these included Offa, $33; Coenwulf, 
$26; Coelwulf, $71; Cuthred, $36;. 
Egbert, $37; Alfred the Great, with 
London Monogram on reverse, $38; 
Edward the Elder, $36; Edward the 
Martyr, $28; Harthacnut, $35; and 
another of smaller style, $35. A rare 
groat of Edward I sold for $30..The 
fine Elizabeth crown in this sale 
brought $20. An Oxford crown of 
Charles I sold for $28, a good price. 
The choice James II, T in half penny 
sold for $24, a splendid price for this 
rare little piece. The Oliver Crom- 
well crown sold for $18. A fine col- 
lection of Irish Gun Money of James 
II sold for very good prices. In the 
next issue prices will be given for 
the more important of the 900 or 
more lots of ancient Roman coins, as 
such records will be of interest to 
collectors of ancient coins. 

Commemorative coins of the United 
States are among the most popular 
of present day coins. The Maryland, 
Daniel Boone and Texas coins have 
just been issued while others are in 
the offing. Collectors are glad to see 
this enterprise on the part of cele- 
bration committees. The more issues 
which come out the more the older 
issues are bound to be in demand, 
since one would have to have all to 
fill out a set. Strange to say the 
very first commemorative half dollar 
brings less than any issued since, un- 
less we mention the Stone Mountain, 
which, due to the patriotism of south- 
erners, went into the millions and 
seem a drug today. The Maryland 
and Texas issues show a bit of crowd- 
ing of inscription and types, but the 
Boone issue is very pleasing. 

—o— 


U. S. Minor coin collecting has be- 
come a sort of furor with new high 
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records being registered at recent 
sales for special dates of small cents. 
At times it would seem a little bit 
too much stress is put on these very 
modern issues to the expense of more 
interesting older issues, both foreign 
and American. There is a very in- 
teresting series of inexpensive Colon- 
ial and Continental American coins 
which should appeal to the young 
American collector, although in cer- 
tain educational circles it seems a 
sin today to mention the word pa- 
triotic, the word “international” be- 
ing preferred especially by those 
whose ancestors have arrived here 
from Europe since 1880, and of these 
there are many. However, be that 
as it may it was our American an- 
cestors who issued most of the Con- 
tinental coins, and not those who 
came over after 1800. Incidentally 
they fought too, to win our independ- 
ence and give critics a country to live 
in. More again. 


“o6y 
Massachusetts Numismatist 


Passes 
2) 

Dr. Makolm Storer, curator of 
coins and medals of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, died at his home in 
Boston last month. Always interested 
in numismatics, in addition to the 
curatorships mentioned he had 
charge of medical medals at the Bos- 
ton Medical Library, and was honor- 
ary keeper of coins at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. He had been 
both president and secretary at vari- 
ous times of the Boston Numismatic 
Society. 

As a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, of which he was 
a former councillor, he prepared a 
list of 2,300 Massachusetts medals. 

Dr. Storer was a member of the 
American Medical Association, Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society and other 
organizations. He was a physician of 
Boston for many years also. 
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IN “OLD OREGON” 


B18] Cs) 


By 
M. SORENSEN 


bees history of our pioneers is in- 

teresting reading. It is instruct- 
ive. It tells us of the struggles and 
hardships of those sturdy men and 
women who braved the dangers of 
the wilderness, went out into the 
great unknown, blazed trails, estab- 
lished homes and built roads that 
others might follow. We are indebted 
beyond our means to these pioneers 
for reclaiming the great West for us. 
Read the early pioneer history of 
Texas, the stirring tales of Cali- 
fornia in ’49; of the Mormons build- 
ing a new state in the desert; read 
about “old Oregon.” 


Often must the question have pre- 
sented itself to these hardy pioneers 


during their trials and privations: 


“Ig it worth it?” But the answer 
must have been in the affirmative, for 
once the pioneer had set his face 
westward, he never turned back. 

Our pioneer history is interesting 
reading in more.than one way. That 
side of it which throws light on the 
commercial life has always appealed 
to me. In all cases where people went 
out to conquer a new country, the 
lack of a sufficient medium of ex- 
change presented itself as a serious 
obstacle to be overcome. But our 
pioneers always found a way out of 
the difficulty and thus learned to get 
along with the means they had at 
hand. Barter flourished, and in some 
cases would articles, which otherwise 
had no value, be made to circulate as 
currency. Thus we read in the “Bis- 
marck Tribune,” N. D., for 1865, that 
gopher tails were at that time em- 
ployed as money in some parts of 
Dakota. 


Reading pioneer history has given 
me a great amount of useful infor- 
mation, which I would otherwise have 
missed. 

Some time ago I chanced upon a 
splendid book in our public library, 
“McLoughlin and Old Oregon” by 
Eva Emery Dye, from which I se- 
lect the following paragraphs, and 
which may prove interesting to 
numismatists. 

“For eighteen months Her Ma- 
jesty’s warship “Modesto” lay like a 
policeman in the river. Five hundred 
men, sailors and mariners, performed 
their daily evolutions on the green 
esplanade in front of the fort. A 


barrel of silver dollars dealt out for 


their pay was the first money seen 
in Oregon. Before that barter ruled 
in skins and wheat.” (1845-46.) 


“The lately silent river became 
noisy with commerce, From a village 
in the woods Portland leaped to a 
city, with twenty vessels waiting for 
cargoes at a time, and all paying in 
bags of gold dust, and all heading for 
California. Provision stores opened 
everywhere. Prices went up among 
the stars; four bushels of apples from 
the Willamette brought five hundred 
dollars in San Francisco. Tons of 
Oregon eggs sold for a dollar apiece 
on the Sacramento. 


The rush from Oregon began in 
1848, almost a year before the rest 
of the world heard of the find at. Sut- 
ter’s Mill. After six weeks on the 
Yuba the Oregonians were ready to 
return with their sacks full of gold 
dust—but how? The harbor was full 
of ships rotting at the wharves. As 
in Homer’s Lotus land, every sailor 
that touched the golden’ shore 
straightway forgot home and friends 
and native.land and longed ever to 
remain eating the golden poppy. 


In February a hundred Oregonians 
were waiting for passage from San 
Francisco. Finally the captain of the 
old East Indian ship “Janet” ac- 
cepted $10,000 to make a flying trip 
to Oregon. So the Argonauts came 
home, bringing the Golden Fleece, 
bags full, pockets full of the beauti- 
ful shining dust. It was weighed like 
wheat or bran at $16 an ounce in 
trade. Men carried gold dust in pails 
through the streets; women stored it 
away in coffee pots and pickle jars. 
Milk pans full of it sat on shelves. 
Homecomers on horseback threw 
sacks of it over the fence into the 
tall grass to lie over night or until 
they took a bite of supper. So great 
waste resulted by the continual meas- 
urements that the colonial legislature 
concluded to mint it into dollars, and 
a missionary mechanic hammered the 
dies out of wagon tires. Thus the 
Oregon colony exercised all the pre- 
rogatives of an independent power, 
organized government, levied taxes, 
coined money, raised armies and’ car- 
ried on war. 


The issue of the Oregon gold coins 
was prompted by the same cause as 
in the other western states—lack of 
a convenient currency. After an un- 
successful attempt by the provisional 
government to establish a mint, a 
private company—The Oregon Ex- 
change Co. — issued coins of $5.00 
and $10.00 denominations. The mint 
was erected at Oregon City. The 
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coins are all dated 1849 and bear the 
initials of the members of the com- 
pany: “K. M. T, A. W. R. C. S, 0.” 
(Kilbourn, Magruder, Taylor, Aber- 
nethy, Wilson, Rector Campbell, 
Smith, Ormsby.) Some of the later 
coins bear only these initials: “K. M. 
T. P. C. S.” The coins also bear the 
legend “Native Gold,” but this is 
hardly correct as the gold was mined 
in California. 

Joe Meeker, the trapper, was sent 
as “Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary” from the Re- 
public of Oregon to the court of the 
United States at Washington to plead 
with President Polk the case of the 
first American colony on the Pacific 
coast. 

After much debating Congress ad- 
mitted Oregon to territorial rights, 
ratified the laws and acts of the pro- 
visional government. 

One of the first acts of the new 
governor of Oregon territory was to 
call in $50,000 of gold coin in five 
and ten dollar pieces minted at Ore- 
gon City. Every coin bore the stamp 
of a beaver—a reminiscence of the 
Hudson Bay regime when the beaver 
skin was legal tender. When the 
money was melted at the U. S. mint 
at San Francisco every piece was 
found to contain ten per cent more 
gold than the government money.” 


An emigrant in ’42 made the state- 
ment in ’48 that the only money .he 
saw in four years was one silver 
quarter. 

The term “rocks” as applied to 
money is believed to have had its 
origin in Oregon, for it is recorded: 
“In 1844 there were but two places 
in Oregon that had grown beyond 
the customs of the frontier trading 
post, one was located at Vancouver 
(now in Washington), the other at 
Oregon City. George Abernethy, a 
merchant at the latter place, and 
later provisional governor, found the 
change question a perplexing one, 
and endeavored to meet the difficulty 
in a novel manner. The chips of flint 
rocks as left by the Indians in their 
manufacture of arrow heads were col- 
lected by Mr. Abernethy, shaped up 
and pieces of paper glued on them. 
On this was written the date, the 
amount due, and his signature. To 
those who had the good fortune to 
have “something coming” no doubt 
literally enjoyed the possession of a 
“pocket full of rocks.” 


Recently I read a little item to the 
effect that the naming of Portland 
was decided by flipping a coin. The 
choice was to be between Boston and 
Portland, and the latter won. 
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A Criticism and a Medal 


foe 0| od 


By ROBERT P. KING 


E have heard so much about the 

little Westfield, New York girl, 
who suggested to Mr. Lincoln that he 
would look better with a beard, but 
I doubt if many of my readers have 
heard about the little girl who re- 
ceived a specially engraved medal 
from the President for criticizing the 
length of his legs? Of course, I imag- 
ine there were other factors that en- 
tered into the affair beside the criti- 
cism, but the facts remain, that she 
did say, “You’ve got the longest legs 
I ever saw,” and,—she did get a 
medal! 

The story I know to be authentic, 
as I received the information from 
one of the family several years. ago, 
and the medal itself will bear witness 
to the essential features of the story. 
It was in April 1861, that Captain 
Ford, the father of Sarah Ford, the 
recipient of the medal, was censured 
for severe measures he used in sup- 
pressing the riots in Baltimore, and 
was summoned to Washington to ex- 
plain the situation fully to President ~ 
Lincoln, taking his little daughter, 
Sara, seven years old, with him. 

The President asked that Sarah be 
admitted with her father. After hear- 
ing the Captain’s story, Mr. Lincoln 
said he believed Captain Ford had 
done his duty. Presently he looked 
down at Sarah, dark-haired, little and 
gawky. She looked back at him and 
said: 

“I wish I was a soldier; I would 
shoot everyone that didn’t feel the 
same way my father did.” 

Lincoln answered that he wished 
Sarah was a soldier, he would fill his 
army with Sarah-soldiers. Then he 
took her on his lap. She peered into 
his face, then down at his legs, and 
said: “You’ve got the longest legs I 
ever saw!” 

Lincoln laughed. Before she left 
he said, “You’re a brave little girl.” 


MEDALS 


8. Distinguished Service Cress, Unct 
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French o- de Guerre ....s+0+. 
German I 
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All medals come complete ge clasp and ribbon, fp 
Remittance with order. 


A. O. LITT 


Each of these pieces is absolutely genuine 


Governments for bravery or heroism on the 
field of battle. 


reulated 
British Victoria Cross, uncirculated. The rarest Iai all military metals ey 00 


110 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


This is the story as obtained by the 
New Orleans Item from one of Sarah 
Ford’s sons; of course it was related 
to him by his mother who was a mere 
child of seven years when the incident 
occured; there probably was more to 
it than this, as there is no question 
about the impression Sarah made on 
the President, as evidenced by the 
thought he gave at this time of Na- 
tional stress to the medal he had en- 
graved for her after sending a mes- 
senger to obtain Sarah’s full name, 
shortly after this the medal was for- 
warded to her. It is of silver, in 
form of a Maltese Cross with square 
center with $20 gold piece inserted 
therein; on the upper section of the 
cross are the words, “Presented to 
Sarah C. Ford by Abraham Lincoln.” 
At the bottom is the rest of the in- 
scription, “President of the U. S. 
Washington, D. C. on the 24th of 
April 1861.” The sections at right 
and left show a spread eagle with 
shield on breast. Sarah Ford, in lat- 
er life, married Francis McKenna, a 
contractor, and lived with him at 
Homestead, Pa. She died in 1893. 
Her husband’s death occurred in 1917 
in New Orleans. A son, John inher- 
ited the medal; upon his death, it 
went to his brother, Charles, who at 
last accounts, had it in his possession. 
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Gumshoe—A dollar doesn’t go as 
far this year as it did last. 


Gumboil—No, but it goes a lot 
faster.—Pathfinder. 
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Commemorative Half Dollars 





Sets or Single Pieces mhp 
W. E. SURFACE 
R. R. 6 Decatur, Ill. 











been awarded by its respective 
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Coin Conversation 
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Lincoln Badge 
o 

Washington, Pa—“I read with 
much pleasure the many articles in 
last year’s February Hopsles about 
Lincoln and Lincolniana, books, auto- 
graphs, pictures, badges, etc. How- 
ever, I find in my collection one Lin- 
coln relic that I do not find mentioned 
in any of the articles. This is a cam- 
paign badge of his first campaign 
consisting of a very frail pink silk 
ribbon, about two inches wide and six 
inch long on which is printed a pic- 
ture of Lincoln, a rather youthful 
looki:.g Lincoln with no beard, and 
these words ‘For President—Abraham 
Lincoln of Illinois, for Vice President 
Hannibal Hamlin of Maine? I won- 
der how many readers of HOBBIES 
who collect Lincolniana have in their 
collections one of these badges. The 
nature of the material from which 
these badges were made, made them 
very difficult of preservation unless 
they were given very good care, while 
a metal badge would be comparably 

indestructible.”—S. B. Bradin, Pa. 
“oo : 

Better Dies Wanted 
o 

Taunton, Mass.—“It seems to me 
that commemorative coins should be 
made as beautiful in design and ex- 
ecution as possible since they are not 
intended for circulation but for med- 
als of historical value. Lately some 
of our dies have been dull looking, 
and the last Texas is open to much 
criticism, especially the reverse. There 
is so much on it to crowd out the in- 
scription into the curve of the edge 
to make it hard to read. It seems to 
me the coin designer should take a 
few lessons from the French, whose 
medals are wonderful for beauty. 
Perhaps, I’m fussy, but one likes to 

have coins and medals of beauty. 
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‘CONS ”’” 


ae Sew Boone Bicentennial vont 
ollar 
1934 Oregon Trail Half Dollar, unc. 200 
—— ~< = Indian and Lincoin Head 

ent 
gelling’ List Coins and Stamps, 

pages 





NORMAN SHULTZ, Salt Lake City, — 
c 














Prices Reduced On 
Commemorative Half Dollars 
Twelve Different for $13.00 
Orders for single pieces or complete sets 

solicited, Let me know your wants. fp 
W. E. SURFACE, R.R. 06, Decatur, Ill. 
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“IT have enjoyed HoBBIES very much 
and have received pointers as to pro- 
curing coins and medals for my col- 
lection from it.”—N, A. Cushman. 
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Counterfeiter Seized 
o 


Nicholas Derevitzkay, former Rus- 
sian Naval officer, was recently ar- 
ranged in New York before a United 
States commissioner on a charge of 
counterfeiting American historical 
and commemorative coins and medals. 
Derevitzkay was formerly a dental 
mechanic, and he used his old dental 
tools in counterfeiting, investigators 
said. When his apartment was raided 
a complete plant for making of coun- 
terfeit coins and medals, and also 
counterfeit coins and medals were 
found. The agents said that Derevitz- 
kay used pure silver, melting it with 
a blow torch and using a dental me- 
chanic’s pressure pump to get it into 
molds. He is said to have produced 
about four coins daily, and received 
for them $5 each, on the average. 


oe 


“What Kind of Money Today?” 
ra) 


The time is appropriate to recol- 
lect that Lincoln, among other ac- 
complishments, was a good story 
teller. 

In his youth cash was scarce and 
barrels of whiskey, slabs of bacon, 
venison, hams and other such useful 
articles served as money. So many 
kinds of wildcat money were in cir- 
culation that merchants invariably 
asked a customer: “What kind of 
money have you today?” When Lin- 
coln was a flatboatman and later a 
storekeeper ‘‘shin-plasters,’’ “rag 
money” and “wildcat money” were in 
vogue. The “wildcat” notes were is- 
sued by western banks and derived 
their name from the picture of a 
panther upon their face. 

Once on a Mississippi River boat 
fuel ran low and the captain ordered 
the pilot to steer for the first wood- 
pile he saw on the river bank, Lin- 
coln often told of the ensuing con- 
versation, as follows: 

“Is that your woodpile?” 

“Ves,” 

“Want to sell it?” 

“Sure.” 

“Will you accept currency?” 

“Vos.” 

“How will you take it?” 

“Cord for cord.” 

—From the Magazine of Wall Street. 
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State Coins 
a 


A plan whereby Illinois may mint 
a small coin which would be backed 
presumably by the state treasury for 
use in making the states sales tax 
less “offensive” to consumers and at 
the same time enable them to save 
money is under consideration by state 
officials, according to information 
made available by the Chicago Daily 
News. 

The plan, which is only in the dis- 
cussion stage, was submitted to Gov. 
Henry Horner some time ago. After 
listening to it he suggested that the 
discussion be continued and a report 
made back to him. It calls for “tok- 
ens” or “coins” in small units, which 
merchants could use to make change 
in charging the sales tax. 

The units of the “tokens” being 
five mills, other values being one and 
three mills each. If the idea is 
adopted the “tokens” would most like- 
ly be made from metal, probably cop- 
per. One suggestion that the “tok- 
ens” be stamps was opposed as un- 
feasible. 

Gov. Horner recently admitted that 
such a plan had been proposed but 
said no action had been taken. He 
said he was not certain that the idea 
would be adopted, declaring that he 
was opposed to any suggestion that 
might be interpreted as making the 
sales tax a levy on the consumer. 

He pointed out that issuance of 
such “tokens” might be regarded as 
recognition by the state administra- 
tion that the sales tax is a levy on 
the customer when the law states ex- 
plicitly that it is a tax on gross re- 
ceipts of sales of retail merchants. He 
said he left it to officials of the state 
department of finance to work it out. 

Gov. Horner did not say how “tok- 
ens,” if it is decided to use them, 
would be handled, but he did say that 
they would not be stamps. He said 
they would probably be “small coins” 
which could be cashed in by the state, 
although there is a possibility of their 
being handled privately through com- 
mercial organization. 

He said he sees some good in the 
proposal to issue “tokens” in that it 
would save the customer money, 
pointing out that at present where 
the price of an article is 25 cents a 
total of 26 cents is paid, 25 for the 
articie and 1 cent for the sales tax, 
although actually the tax item should 
be only a half cent. 

With the system of “tokens” in ex- 
istence, he said, it would mean that 
when the customer paid the tax as 
an overhead item on a 25-cent pur- 
chase for instance he would receive 
a “token” for five mills in change, 
which could be used in paying the in- 
direct tax cn other purchases. 
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VERNON VARICK 


AFAYETTE’S last visit to Amer- 
ica, in 1824, as the guest of the 
Republic whose independence he had 
helped to establish, brought him many 
gifts. Among these gifts was a medal 
from the National Guard of New 
York City. A medal of the centen- 
nial of the birth of Washington was 
presented to the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette in 1832 by James Fenimore Coop- 
er, the novelist, acting in behalf of 
the 11th New York Regiment. 

This medal was of the old heroic 
type surmounted by an eagle in a 
defiant pose on top of a half visible 
globe bearing the legend: “America— 
France,” beneath which in the form 
of a shield was a collection of ban- 
ners and weapons, in the center of 
which were set the small medallion 
portraits of Washington, on the left, 
and Lafayette, on the right, beneath 
these was the regimental coat of 
arms of the National Guard and the 
legend: “Pro Patria et Gloria.” 

Prior to the visit of the great 
Frenchman, the militia-men of New 
York had been content to be called 
just that, the term militia although 
of Norman origin like many other 
military terms had been adopted dur- 
ing the Colonial period. Lafayette 
was indirectly concerned in the 
change of name to “National Guard” 
in New York, and the name in after 
years spread to the militia units of 
other states. The story is interesting 
and also gives some of the details of 
Lafayette’s reception at New York. 

When the cannon at Fort Lafay- 
ette broke the stillness of the morn- 
ing of Sunday, August 15th, 1824, 
with a salute of twenty-three guns, 
flags were hoisted on the City Hall, 
and many citizens hastened to the 
Battery and looked down the bay to- 
wards the Narrows, where might be 
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seen the stately ship “Cadmus,” glid- 
ing, with all flags flying to her an- 
chorage off Staten Island. It was 
there that Lafayette went ashore and 
remained the guest of Vice-President 
Tompkins over Sunday. Early Mon- 
day morning, a mounted sergeant, 
followed by a bugler, dashed up Pearl 
Street, from the Battery, stopping at 
each prominent corner to sound the 
signal for the gathering of the mili- 
tia. 

For several weeks the 11th Regi- 
ment had been disturbed by a con- 
troversy over the color and cut of a 
contemplated new uniform. A com- 
promise pattern was wanted. When 
Private Philetus H. Holt, heard the 
bugle-call, he put on his uniform with 
the exception of his coat, which was 
with a tailor in Franklin Square, di- 
rectly in his way to Chatham Square, 
the place of rendezvous. So he put 
on his business coat, a close-fitting 
garment of gray cloth, with short 
tails, and over that his cross-belts, 
and started for the tailor’s. On the 
way he met Major John D. Wilson. 
and Captain Prosper M. Wetmore 
(afterward Colonel), both of whom 
were struck with the neat and styl- 
ish appearance of the gray coat in 
conjunction with the tall, bell-crowned 
hat and white trousers of the regular 
uniform, and they ordered the private 
to halt and parley. They concluded 
on the spot that the compromise uni- 
form had been found. 

By noon the whole militia force had 
been assembled at the battery, and, 
the artillery planted on the water- 
front. Men who looked upon the 
waters of New York harbor on that 
bright summer day say that the up- 
per bay, with its fortressed islands 
and dimpled shores, flanked by the 
green slopes of Long Island, the 
graceful hills of Staten Island, and 
the far-off blue of the Jersey hills, 
had never seemed more lovely or 
more thronged with sail than when 
the Guest of America embarked at 
Staten Island and voyaged with al- 
most Venetian splendor to the city. 
As Lafayette embarked on the “Chan- 
cellor Livingston,” the land batteries 
of Staten Island fired a salute, to 
which Fort Lafayette and the “Chan- 
cellor Livingston” made response. The 
“Robert Fulton,” dressed from her 
rails to her mast-head in bunting, and 
manned by two hundred sailors. led 
the squadron, followed by the “Chan- 
cellor Livingston,” the “Oliver F'ls- 
worth,” the “Connecticut,” the “Olive 
Branch,” and the “Nautilus,” while 





A Washington-Lafayette Medal of 1832 
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the good ship “Cadmus,” with the 
kindly assistance of two tugs, brought 
up in the rear. When the festive 
fleet, which was surrounded by every 
variety of small craft, was off Gov- 
ernors Island, the guns of Castle Wil- 
liam began the deafening welcome, 
while the brigade of artillery fired a 
major-general’s salute, and the forts 
of the harbor sent the echoes flying 
to the neighboring hills and through 
the city’s streets with a national 
salute of one hundred guns. Before 
Lafayette passed down the line of 
troops drawn up in review, some of 
the officers of the 11th Regiment had 
been talking of his last campaign at 
the head of the National Guards of 
France. The suggestion was then 
made to name the infantry battalion 
of the 1ith, the “National Guards” 
in his honor, and a few evenings af- 
terward the name was formally 
adopted at the old Shakspere Tavern, 
at Fulton and Nassau streets, famous 
as the headquarters of the militia 
officers and town gossips for half a 
century. This “National Guard” bat- 
talion later served as part of the 2nd 
Regiment, then became the 27th Regi- 
ment, and in 1847 it became the 7th 
Regiment and served in the Civil War 
under that name. 
“Er 


More Coins in Circulation 
o 

According to a recent release from 
the Associated Press the United 
States minted more coins in 1934, 
numerically, than in any year since 
1919, 

A total of 358,269,353 pieces were 
executed during the twelve months, 
the treasury reported recently, having 
a total value of $25,951,750.65. In 
addition, $24,280,000 coins were struck 
off for various Central and South 
American countries. 

Resumption of the coinage of stand- 
ard silver dollars on a large scale 
was noted in the department’s sta- 
tistics, a total of 3,534,557 of the 
pieces being coined amounted to 83,- 
050,350, with a value of $22,091,- 
840.50, while minor coinage (nickels 
and pennies) amounted to 275,219,003 
pieces, valued at $3,859,910.15. 

Domestic coinage of gold was aban- 
doned during the year due to its 
withdrawal. as a circulating medium. 
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The late George Eastman had 
many hobbies., Of his collecting hob- 
bies it is related that he collected. 
trick cigarette ejectors. 
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So What? 
Oo 

R. A. Wilson suggests that some 
fellow numismatic reader comment on 
this. Says he: 

“In the report of the director of 
the mint for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1933, it is distinctly shown 
that no U. S. half-cents were ever 
coined in the years 1832 or 1836. 
Could we have some numismatist’s 
comment on this official report?” 





Next month 
we will publish.... 


“HOW TO START A 
COIN CLUB” 


By ALDEN SCOTT BOYER 


Past President of the 
American Numismatic Association 


and 
The Chicago Coin Club - 


You can expect something spe- 
cial, as Mr. Boyer has some ideas 
of his own along this line, which 
—_— Coin Collectors may not agree 
with, 
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Please write your copy plainly, other- 
wise we cannot be held responsible for 
errors. No checking copies furnished for 
elassified. Cash must accompany order. 





WANTED TO BUY 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
- the price of 2; 12 times for the price 





—— bagel saat kind, any —- 
ion ane 4 quantity.— Henry Lacka, 6 
Pranklin, 8t. Louis. ~~~ £6001 





WANTED TO BUY—Indian head and 
Lincoln pennies, fine and uncirculated; 
also other coins. Give dates and prices.— 
Lewis Jones, Woodlawn, Va. 1144 


WANTED—Commemorative coins of all 
nations (gold and silver). Highest prices 
= H. Dickmann, Box 263, Coving- 

n, Ky, n12612 


UNITED STATES COINS, especially 
Ott wanted. Send list of what you have, 
er will follow.—Wm. Hogan, Parrotts- 
jal2612 








lle, Tenn. 





1922 Pewretes. oe uncirculated and 
Lincoln H 


circulated 

tated, red, only. State 
erice.—Grant & Lyon, 109 pire Street, 
Providence, R. I. ap3001 





WANTED—Old U. 8. money.—Walter 
. Aligeyer, Box 192, Newark, N. J. d12862 





WANT JOB LOTS, coins, bills.—Paul 
Summers, Sagerton, Texas. £363 





WANTED TO BUY—Medals of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.—Amer L, Lincoln, Brad- 
shaw, Nebr. £102 





DEPRESSION SCRIP MONEY wanted. 
Exchan same, — F. Myers, H-1302 N. 
Clark, Chicago, IIl, ap606 





HAVE SWEDISH DALER, date 1747, 
bronze, six-inch dimension, What I 


am 
offered,—Jas, D. Davis, 1385 Eudora pat 


Denver, Colo. 
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WANTED TO BUY—Any quantity of 
United States or foreign gold, early and 
late dates. Send me your _list.—Joseph 
Sasson, 48 West 18th, New York City, flp 


WANTED—I desire to purchase a few 
collections or accumulations of old paper 
money. If you have a collection or an 
accumulation for sale please communi- 
cate.—Benjamin B. Du Bose, 836 Pied- 
mont Ave., N, E., Atlanta, Ga. tfc 


WANTED TO BUY—AI! values broken 
bank bills and especially scrip of Vir- 
ginia.—Deitrick, 322 Libbie Ave., Rich- 
mond, 812661 


WANTED TO BUY — Commemorative 
Half Dollars; Large Cents; 2c and 3c 
Pieces; Fractional Currency; Broken 
Bank Bills; C.S.A. Notes, etc. Circulated 
or uncirculated. Highest prevailing cash 
prices paid. Can use wholesale job lots.— 
Tatham Coin Co., 281 Belmont Ave., 
Springfield 10, Mass. jal2864 














DEALERS’ AND SELLERS’ MART 





Five cents per word, 1 time; 4c per 
word, 3 — 3c per word, 6 times; 2c 
per word, 12 times. 


FOR SALE — Large Cent, 5 Foreign 
Coins, 6 Bills and Catalog, 25c.—Creamer 
& Sons, 1112 Somerset St., Baltimore, 
Md. aul2063 


UNITED STATES — Large cent, two- 
cent bronze, three-cent nickel and bar- 
gain list, 25c, Thirteen dates large cents, 
$1.00.—George P. Coffin, Augusta, aa «Cf 


CALIFORNIA GOLD—$1.00 size. $1.10; 
$4, size, 53c; $% size, 27c. Large cent 
and list,. 10c.—Zim Stamp & Coin Co., 
Box 1484, Salt Lake, Utah. my53 

COIN LIST—2 coins, 1 bill, for stamp. 
Guns wanted.—Carlyle S. Smith, Great 
Neck, N. Y. f 

















FOR SALE—Fine old Spanish “Pieces- 
of-Eight."" rough shaped “slugs. all 
types.—128 Nelson St., Kingston, Canada. 

ap6882 
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GET ACQUAINTED OFFER — For a 
limited time only 2 uncirculated Lincoln 
cents 1930 S and the scarce 1931 8, retail 
50 cents, and big list of fine U. S., gold 

silver and copper coins, all for only 26 
cents.—Louis Hemmer, 1400 8. 7th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis, £1022 





COLLECT ANCIENT Roman Copper 
Coins of the 67 Emperors that reigned 
from Augustus to Theodosius. An instruc- 
tive fascinating hobby. Write for list.— 
M. P, Carey, 1218 Mullen Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 12447 





LIST WAR MEDALS, 5c.—F. J. Val- 
ente, Mansfield, Massachusetts. ap6261 





FREE—Forei Coin, Banknote, and 
large illustrated coin catalogue to appro- 
val applicants, sending 3c postage.— ate 
ham Coinco, 281 Belmont Ave., Spri 
field 6, Mass. apl 4 





OLD COINS — Know their value. 33- 
page Banker’s Coin Book illustrated and 
an old coin. 10c (prices I pay).—Lemley 
Curio Store, Northbranch, Kansas. cmy64 





U. S. one all different dates: 12 
large cents, $1.00 ‘2 cents. $1.00; 5 2 
cent pieces, 35c; 5 mint marked Chee 
—_, 25c; 10 3-cent nickel pieces, 90c; 
5 % dimes, 75c; 6 dimes, Liberty seated, 
$1.00; set of copper-nickel povin. My 1857- 
hee (C3 dates), 60c; * omer head cents, 
$1.00; 20-cent piece, dollar, be- 
ngs ge Pag egy SR 1 
40c; % dollar, before 1830, 75c; % dollar, 
ee a ae ‘65c; Trade dollar, obsolete 

$1 26; Liberty seated dollar, 
$1. $0: ar799 “dollar, $3.50; old style dollar 
bill, crisp, new cendition, $1.35; Civil War 
tokens, 10 different, 65c; 6 different Con- 
federate notes, 45c; 3-5-10-15-25-60-cent 
fractional notes, oe set of all 
values issue, $3.00; California gold 
tokens, % size, 23c; ig dollar size, 4c; 
the 2 for 65c. A large,stock of United 
States an? foreign coins always on hund 
and respectfully solicit want lists of se- 
rious collectors. Pos-age and insurance 
extra. No Free lists. — Wm. Rabin, = 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





UNITED STATES COINS in all de- 
nominations, circulated, urcirculated and 
roof. -Prices low. Send want list.— 
alter P. Nichols, 212 West Emerson 
St., Melrose, Mass. mh6234 





SCARCE 1922 ft eh CENTS. S0¢ 
each; four for $1.00.—Roscoe, 263 
pect St., Norwich, Conn. £12063 





COMMEMORATIVE HALF DOLLARS— 
1918 Illinois Centennial, $1.10; 1920 Pil- 
grim, $1.00; 1925 Stone Mountain. 80c; 
1926 Sesquicentennial, $1.10: 1934 Mary- 
land, $1.25; 1934 Texas, $1.25: 1934 Daniel 
Boone. $1.25: Lincoln cents, S mint, 1929, 
10c; 1930. 20c: 1931, 25c; one of each 
(three). 50c. All above coins are uncircu- 
lated. Postpaid.—F, E. Beach, Cambridge 
Springs, Pa. £1072 





KENNETH W. LEE, Numismatist, 623 
Security Bldg., Glendale, Calif. I handle 
numismatic material of all kinds: Coins, 
currency, ks, medais, — of ex- 
change, military decorations. request 
places you on my mailing ay 912297 





LARGE U. S. PENNY over 100 years 
8. Three vy nickel, two cent 


plece and forty page Sait City Coin Book, 
ced and — = a A for 
fty cents.—Grant De ge o 
Street, Provi a nonlli 012069 





SOUVENIR CALIFORNIA GOLD 

Coins—$% size, 26c; 4 hy 62c. Both 
65c. Round or Octagon t both, 4 coins, 
$1.30, Lowest prices in America! Large 
illustrated coin \ we x e Free!—Tatham 
—— & Coin Co., =~ $0), 281 Belmont 

Ave., Springfield, Mas 0120021 





IDENTIFY YOURSELF 


Mention HOBBIES when replying 
to advertisements. 


GET - ACQUAINTED OFFER! (1.00, 
Money-order or unused stamps) brings 
you over 5 pounds of old Boys’ Novels, 
Foreign Coins, Stamps, War-Money, Mer- 
chandise, Lists, etc, postpaid. Rae 
Weisberg, Roberts St., Pittsburg, Pa. 





COINS—100 assorted foreign, many va- 
rieties, $2.50; Roman silver coin, 71500 
years old, 75e; English hammered ine ta 
about 1, 500, 95c. Many other bargains in 
my list’ of one thousand coins for 
stamps. — Walter Webb, Box 1854, se 
Petersburg, Fla. tfo 





NEW COLLECTORS! Write for Coin 
Lists, Man ins.—Webb, Box 1727 
San Francisco, Calif. 812218 





eee HALVES — Maine, 
Grant, Pilgr Lexington, Huguenot- 
Walloon Bniladelphia, Sesquicentennial; 
Indian head cents, uncirculated. Price 
list, 10 cents.—R. G. Longfellow, Alien, 
Mass. £367. 





MEDALS 


REGULATIONS WAR MEDALS — 
United States medals from Civil War to 
present date. Campaign medals, $2.50 
each. Numbered medals, $3.50 each. 
Medals of the Allied Countries carried in 
stock. Military medals bought or ex- 
Illustrated list showing 88 
medals, ten cents, coin or stamps.— 
George W. Studley, 159 Albemarle an 
Rochester, jal 





We use every precaution to protect 
owr readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose’ frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 
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LITERATURE ON LINCOLN 


By 


R. GERALD McMurtry 
Librarian, The Lincoln 
National Life Foundation* 


[ IS said that more has been 
written about Abraham Lincoln 
than about any other historical char- 
acter in the world (Biblical characters 
excepted). That this young nation 
could so soon produce an outstanding 
figure to surpass in literature any his- 
torical character of the old world is 
in itself a monument to American 
ideals and national patriotism. Such 
a distinction as that accorded to Lin- 
coln is unique because a great por- 
tion of the works concerning him 
have been written in a brief period 
of seventy years. 

There were about fifteen biogra- 
phies of Lincoln published while he 
was a presidential candidate. These 
campaign biographies are the nucleus 
of Lincolniana, The story of his life, 
his birth in a pioneer cabin, the hard- 
ships of his early years seemed to 
have an instant appeal. With the ad- 
vent of the Civil War little was 
written about the life of the Presi- 
dent, most of the publications being 
of a political nature. Many tracts 
and. pamphlets were published con- 
cerning the policies of the administra- 
tion which, even during the life of 
Lincoln, made him an outstanding 
figure in American literature. Contro- 
versies between the North and the 
South produced much material both 
for and against the President. Many 
attacks on Lincoln were launched and 
answered in published tracts. These 
disputes waged between groups and 
factions for several years. 

A great amount of Lincoln litera- 
ture consists of the compilation of 
his own writings and sayings. It is 
surprising to most students of Eng- 
lish literature that the printed words 
of Lincoln far outnumber the words 
of either the Bible or Shakespeare. 
By combining the publications of Lin- 
coln’s writings, it has been discovered 





that there is known to be approxi- 
mately 1,078,365 words spoken or 
written by Abraham Lincoln. By com- 
paring this figure with the Bible and 
Shakespeare, the following saacrnted 
is obtained: 


The Bible including the 


ADOCEFORE. ccccccecccece 


926,877 
aw 8 Coaxptete. 


orks 1,025,000 
Lincoln’ s Printed Speeches 
and Writings ...ccccocs 1,078,365 

The Bible and Shakespeare have 
influenced the English speaking race 
more than any other two publications. 
Lincoln’s works may make a valuable 
supplement to this basic English lit- 
erature. 

Unlike many other great characters, 
Lincoln did not become a passing 
historical figure after his death and 
after the Civil War had subsided. He 
continued to grow. Until the Civil 
War period George Washington had 
been the country’s only outstanding 
hero. He represented the old aristo- 
cracy which was the heart and core 
of the newly-formed government. Lin- 
coln stood for the new democracy, 
the man who preserved the nation 
that Washington had created: The 
common people needed a hero; it was 
necessary for national life. Lincoln 
became that hero. 

The assassination of Lincoln also 
furnished a new theme in the field of 
Lincoln literature. He was the first 
president to meet such an end. The 
country was mad with joy over the 
ending of the war, and then the 
shock of his death was so intense 
that they became crazed with sorrow. 
The entire country went into mourn- 
ing. Ministers preached sermons. on 
Lincoln and his untimely and tragic 


‘ 


death. So much interest was aroused . 
that great numbers of these sermons . 


were put into printed form. 


The element of mystery concerning . 
the assassination also appealed to the - 


average reader and much was written 
concerning his death. The dramatic 
setting, the assassin, the time, the 


audience all constituted excellent ma- - 


terial for a dramatic, historical mys- 
tery story. Assassination publications 
became voluminous. Every known de- 


tail of the conspiracy was discussed, 
eausing Lincolniana to reach an ex- 
cessive figure only a few years after 
his death, 

With every year the popularity of 
Lincoln has increased. A school of 
Lincoln biographers was developed 
which consisted. of men who knew 
Lincoln .personally.. Next in turn 
biographies: of Lincoln were written 
by. men: who had: interviewed char- 
acters who knew the president. These 
latter authors were..men who had 
grown up during the period after the 
war and who knew the feeling and 
spirit of the times. Biographies are 
being produced today by men who 
are compelled to write only from 
historical data and documentary evi- 
dence, Each group of authors has 
made a distinct contribution to the 
study of Lincoln’s life. The material 
being published: today from documen- 
tary sources is in most instances 
newly discovered and hitherto un- 
known, Present day Lincolniana is 
in no sense duplication. 


With the celebration of the anniver- 


sary year of Lincoln’s birth (1909) 
the entire country was flooded with 
Lincolniana,. Néwspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, and books brought forth 
unknown and unpublished informa- 
tion. New memorials were constructed, 


statues were dedicated, speeches were - 


delivered — all contributing to the 
ever-growing popularity of the man 
and increasing Lincoln literature by 
unprecedented numbers. 

Such a tremendous amount of litera- 
ture about one man caused collectors 
and librarians to become interested 
in the acquisition of as many items 
as they could procure. The collecting 
of works of this sort necessitated a 
check list of published works. This 
need resulted in the publication of a 
bibliography compiled by Daniel Fish. 
This bibliography listed 1,080 Lincoln 
items . , . representing an intensive 
search on the part of the compiler 
to discover as many items of Lin- 
colniana as possible. 

Another bibliography published by 
J. B. Gakleaf listed 1,576 items which 
were not included in the Fish com- 
pilation, These bibliographies in- 
cluded all the. genuine Lincolniana 
that. the two collectors could discover 
from the first publications up to those 
published in the year 1925. The books 
and pamphlets listed were subject to 
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close examination before being ac- 
cepted as genuine items, Lincoln was 
always the dominating theme of the 
text, and the mechanical makeup of 
each work entered into the examina- 
tion, as only prescribed types of pub- 
lications are listed in bibliographies. 

Since the publication of these 
bibliographies, approximately 350 
other items have been discovered 
which either were published before 
1925 or contained no dates. They were 
also selected after very close examina- 
tion as to content and mechanical 
makeup, 


The publication of different editions 
of Lincoln books has also increased 


the number of published’ works. 
Several well-known books have gone 


into numerous editions, all ‘different: 


in some respect. Such editions’ be- 


come desirable for a Lincoln library . 


because hooks are usually collected 
for both the historian and book col- 
lector. 

The years following 1925 have 
been exceptional ones for the Lin- 
coln collector. The following data 
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lists the approximate number of year 
by year publications of Lincolniana: 


Publications 
69 


Total publications 


The depression has caused a serious 
setback in the amount of literature 
being published in recent years. While 
the data indicates that the publica- 
tions are not materially decreasing, it 
is thought that they would have 
greatly increased under the condi- 
tions of the boom years, The size 
and amount of the contents has also 
been greatly affected due to decreased 
sales. Many Lincoln manuscripts are 
today waiting for an optimistic pub- 
lisher who can foresee business con- 
ditions that will merit the publication 
of historical biographical material. 

During the past year publishers 
found that mystery stories have sold 
above all other publications. During 
periods of stress it is not usual for 
historical biographies to sell in quan- 
tities. However, many people have 
gone to Lincoln for an inspiration to 
solve present day matters of business 
and government. 

Few Lincoln biographies will likely 
be published for a period of several 
years, or not until enough new data 
has been discovered to prevent dupli- 
cation of content material. The trend 
of publications today in the field of 
Lincolniana is toward the monograph 
—a complete and thorough investiga- 
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tion of one subject. Such thorough- 
ness could not be carried out in 
biographies. The scope of Lincolniana 
has also become so great that collec- 
tors, students, and historians are con- 
fining their interests to different 
phases of Lincoln’s life rather than 
to a comprehensive study of his 
whole life. 

One of the truest indexes to Lin- 
coln’s popularity is the large amount 
of foreign publications devoted to his 
life. Over three hundred have been 
published in about thirty different 
languages and dialects. The for- 
eigner’s appreciation of Lincoln gives 
the American people a deeper interest 
in their great Civil War president. 


Probably more books in braille for 


‘the blind have been published about 


Lincoln than about any other histor- 
ical character. One recently published 
biography has been printed in braille, 
the work requiring fourteen volumes 
for transcription. Due to the publica- 
tion of many Lincoln books in braille 
the blind population of this country 
will come to appreciate Lincoln above 
all other Americans. 


A complete collection of Lin- 
colniana containing different editions 
of published works, foreign publica- 
tions, and books in braille would 
number approximately 4,000 items, 
There is today an average of more 
than one Lincoln book or pamphlet 
being published each week. It is likely 
that Lincolniana will continue this 
average indefinitely. 


*The Lincoln National Life Foundation 
is sponsored by The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, 
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The First Biographies of Abraham Lincoln 


=> 


By 
Morris H. Briccs 


CCORDING to the late Rev. Dr. 

W. E. Barton the first extensive 
biography of Lincoln appeared in a 
two-column editorial in a country 
paper in Pennsylvania, the Chester 
County Times of February 11, 1860. 
This was written by Lincoln himself 
and given to his friend Jesse W. Fell 
who sent it to Joseph J. Lewis of 
West Chester, Pa. Lewis used Lin- 
coln’s manuscript as the basis for his 
editorial, Copies of the issue contain- 
ing the biography are of course de- 
sirable and valuable. 

Immediately after the nomination 
of Lincoln as the Republican candi- 
date for the presidency, May 18, 1860, 
a great rush began among publishers 
to prepare and to publish biographies 


of the hitherto little known man from 
Illinois. Which was the first of these 
to be published? Again we are in- 
debted to Dr. Barton for the informa. 
tion and proof that the first published 
biography of Lincoln was the fol- 
lowing: 

“The Life and Public Services of 
Hon. Abraham Lincoln of Illinois and 
Hon, Hannibal Hamlin of Maine.” 
Boston, Thayer and Eldridge, 1860. 

This book appeared with printed 
paper covers, was 12mo. in size and 
had .128 pages, It is not a rare book, 
however, fine copies with both of the 
printed covers will always be in 
demand, 

The second published life of Lin- 
coln was on sale, June 2, 1860. It 
was written and published by Reuben 
Vose. It was a tiny little book, prob- 
ably with printed paper covers, about 
3% x 5 inches in size and containing 
thirty-two pages. This book is one 
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of the rarest items of Lincolniana 
and, although a number of copies 
were printed, only a very few exist 
today. 

Less than a week later Vose issued 
another edition of his book which is 
described in the Fish Bibliography as 
follows: 

“The Life and Speeches of Abraham 
Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin.” Edited 
and published by Reuben Vose, 45 
Maiden Lane, New York. Printers, 
Hilton, Gallaher & Co., 24-26 Ann 
Street, New York. 


This edition was also small in size 
but contained over one hundred pages. 
The pagination was not consecutive 
but confused, Of the two editions of 
the Vose books probably over ten 
thousand were printed but today both 
are unbelievably rare, in fact com- 
pared with them the Gutenberg Bible 


or a Shakespeare first folio are com-. 


mon. The reason has puzzled Lincoln 
collectors for years and it is to be 
hoped that some student will clear 
up the mystery. 

Next appeared the well known 
“Wigwam” edition published by Rudd 
and Carleton of New York. For years 
this was considered the first published 
biography and nice copies with both 
of the printed paper covers are still 
in demand. This book is not excep- 
tionally rare. 

The lives of Lincoln described 
here all appeared with printed paper 
covers. Which was the first cloth 
bound life of Lincoln to be published? 
In my opinion it was the following: 

“The Life and Public Services of 
Hon. Abraham Lincoln, with a por- 
trait on steel, to which is added a 
biographical sketch of Hon. Hannibal 
Hamlin. By D. W. Bartlett, New 
York. H. Dayton, publishers, 36 
Howard Street, 1860. 

This was a 12mo. bound in cloth 
with an engraved portrait. The first 
issue does not have the words, 
“Authorized Edition” at the top. of 
the title page. It has a preface page 
dated, June 1, 1860. The table of 
contents only covers the first four 
parts. The regular paginations start 
with page 13. Part First is the early 
version with Lincoln’s birth date 
given as “February 12, 1808.” 


This rare first issue of the Bartlett 
life is not described in the Fish or 
Oakleaf bibliographies of Lincolniana 
and I have not seen it mentioned 
elsewhere. Later issues of this book 
are common and it appeared with a 
variety of imprints. Derby and Jack- 
son of New York took it over early 
in June, 1860, and I have seen copies 
with Philadelphia and Indianapolis 
imprints, 

In all probability the first biography 
of Abraham Lincoln to appear in a 
foreign language was the following 
described by Fish: 
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Das Leben von Abraham Lincoln, 
nebst Auszugen aus seinen Reden. 
Aus dem Englischen von J.Q. Howard. 
Ueberstezt durch Professor Wilhelm 
Grauert. Columbus: Follett, Foster 
und Compagnie. 1860, 12mo, pp. (2), 
57. 


This is a very rare item and prob- 
ably not ever five copies are known. 
The first known portrait of Lincoln 
is a daguerreotype taken during his 
campaign for Congress or shortly 
after his election from 1846 to 1848 
when he was from thirty-seven to 
thirty-nine years of age. This por- 
trait is now in the Library of Congress 
having been left to them by Lincoln’s 
son, Robert T. Lincoln. 


Probably the first juvenile life of 
Lincoln was, “The Pioneer Boy and 
How He Became President, by Wil- 
liam M. Thayer, Boston, Walker, 
Wise and Co., 1863. The first Lincoln 
item by a woman was, “Our Martyred 
President,” by Mrs. P. A. Hanaford, 
8vo, 24 pages, Boston (1865). Accord- 
ing to Nicolay and Hay the first 
speech of Lincoln of which a record 
has been kept was his Address to 
the People of Sangamon County de- 
livered on March 9, 19382; his first 
signed document a receipt for arms, 
dated Beardstown, IIl., April 28, 1832, 
and his first dated letter to ‘Robert 
Allen, New Salem, June 21, 1836. 


Aside from these first things re- 
garding Lincoln and his writings, he 
is still first in many of our hearts, 
and it is to be hoped that readers 
of Hossies will keep on the alert in 
regard to further discoveries. Valu- 
able material regarding Lincoln is 
being discovered yearly in the form 
of old manuscripts, letters, pamphlets, 
books, magazines, newspapers, prints, 
photographs, songs, songsters, cam- 
paign manuals, etc. Lincoln’s char- 
acter is a complex one and to under- 
stand it thoroughly, we have need 
of all available information, especially 
during his early years before he be- 
came nationally famous on May 18, 
1860, 
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For Cleanliness 
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New Rochelle, N. Y.—Your maga- 
zine is simply delightful and clean! 
I hope the slimy pornographic frogs 
will not creep into your columns. 
While mainly a question of decency 
and good taste, these so-called “soci- 
eties,” et al, are real pests and get- 
ting worse and worse. Even at its 
best a book store is fast becoming a 
menace instead of a blessing, when 
books like “Jurgen” are called clever- 
est of American novels. It is not 
puritannical to say that I refuse all 
orders for books like it—Renton 
Book Cellar. 
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Seaver’s Narratives 
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Historical and Bibliographical Notes, 
on the various Editions of Seaver’s 
Narrative, of the Captivity of Mary 
Jemison. 


By JOHN C. DAVIS 


‘AMONG the collectible books of 

greatest interest, to red blooded 
Americans, are the numerous narra- 
tives of Indian captivities. These nar- 
ratives cover a period of at least two 
hundred and fifty years, and give us 
perhaps, the best insight into the 
lives and trials of our pioneer ances- 
tors, that is now available. 


One of the first of these is the 
“Narrative of the Captivity and Re- 
moves of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson,” 
an edition of which was printed in 
Cambridge, as early as 1682, This edi- 
tion is today practically unobtainable, 
and when or if, a copy appears at 
a sale, a price running well into four 
figures will, no doubt, be realized. 


There are, however, many interest- 
ing captivities that are still obtain- 
able. One of the most interesting of 
these is the “Narrative of the Cap- 
tivity of Mary Jemison,” written by 
James Everett Seaver, M.D. 


In 1828, at the suggestion of sev- 
eral prominent men, Dr. Seaver inter- 
viewed Mrs. Jemison and had from 
her own lips, the story of her life. 
By the way there are several forms 
of titles of this story, and among 
them are: “The Life of Mrs. Mary 
Jemison,” “Life of Mary Jemison,” 
“The White Woman,” etc. 


The story tells of her birth, on 
board a ship, which was bringing her 
father and mother to America, and 
their life on the little spot of land 
cleared probably by her father. But 
the real story starts with her capture 
by a band of roving Indians, on April 
5, 1758. At that time she and her 
people were living in a log cabin, 
near the junction of Sharp Run and 
Conewago Creek, on what was then 
the frontier of Pennsylvania. After 
her capture the rest of her family 
were killed by the Indians, and she 
removed by them to the mouth of the 
Sciota. It is probably here that she 
was adopted by a couple of Seneca 
women to take the place of a sister, 
who had died. At the time of the 
adoption rites, she was given a new 
name, De-he-wa-mis, There are sev- 
eral different spellings of this name. 

The Senecas gave her a tract of 
about 3,000 acres, at Gardean Flats, 
near Castile, N. Y. The title to this 
was, I believe, confirmed at the Picker- 


ing Treaty, at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
which extinguished the Indian title 
to all the land included in the Phelps 
and Gorham Purchase. Be this as it 
may, she was naturalized in 1817 and 
her title to the land, which she had 
occupied since it was given to her by 
her Indian friends, was confirmed by 
action of the New York States Legis- 
lature. She lived here until 1831, 
when she removed to the Buffalo 
Creek Reservation, where she died in 
1835. 

The story of her life is one of the 
most interesting of the narratives of 
Indian captivities, and holds a high 
place in the estimation of collectors 
of such material, as well as in that 
of the reading public, interested in the 
lives of our pioneer ancestors. 

This is proven by the fact, that 
since the first editions of this little 
book in 1824 and up to 1982, there 
have been at least, twenty-eight book 
and pamphlet editions of the narra- 
tive published. 

I say, “at least twenty-eight,” and 
believe myself justified in that state- 
ment, by the fact that in the last 
few years four, heretofore unknown 
editions have been discovered. This 
being true, who can say that there 
are not more to follow? 

These new discoveries have béen 
due, to the interest and initiative. of 
Mr. Frederick Strecker of Rochester, 
N. Y., who has spent much time and 
money in the pursuit of the ‘more 
elusive editions of this book, and to 
whom, the thanks of collectors are 
due for his most comprehensive check 
list, of the various editions and issues, 
of “The Life of Mary Jemison.” 

For the benefit of those, who are 
not familiar with the various editions 
let us take them in chronological 
order, with brief remarks, anent the 
most interesting ones. 

The first edition published in 
Canandiagua, N. Y., in 1824, is a 
scarce little book of 189 pages. Of 
this edition, tHere are three known 
variants: (a) Without the copyright 
notice, (b) With the copyright notice, 
on an extra leaf, following the title 
page. (c) With the copyright notice 
pasted on the verso of the title page. 


Next comes the Howden England 
edition, published by R. Parkin, in 
1826. This was for a long time be- 
lieved to be the first edition. It is a 
book of 180 pages, and nearly if not 
quite, as scarce as the Canandaigua 
edition, although not as desirable to 
American collectors. ; 

This was followed the next year, 
by an edition of 180 pages published 
in London, by the firm of Longman, 
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Rees. Now it would seem, from the 
rapidity of these early reprintings, 
that this book was very popular at 
the time, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and that copies should not be so 
terribly hard to find. This, however, 
is not the case, as this was one of 
those little books, that are passed 
from hand to hand, and literally read 
to pieces. As a result, they are not 
only scarce, but good copies are espe- 
cially difficult to find. There are 
probably not more than four copies 
of the London edition, for example, 
in the hands of the outstanding, Mary 
Jemison collectors, in this country 
today. 

A period of seven years intervened, 
between the London edition and the 
next, which was published in Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1884. This is a pamphlet 
of thirty-six pages, ani a mighty 
scarce item, Of this edition, I am able 
to locate but four copies. One in the 
collection of Mr. Elmer Adler of the 
Pynson Printers of New York City, 
one in the Ayer collection, one in the 
library of the Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety, and one in the collection of 
Mr. Frank C, Deering. There may be 
others, but it is rather doubtful. 


In 1840 a pamphlet edition was 
published, in Rochester, N. Y., by 
Miller and Butterfield. There are 
three known variants of this edition. 
These may be identified, by the ar- 
rangement of the title on the front 
cover. A/ Narrative of the Life/of/ 
Mrs. Mary Jemison, Arranged in four 
lines. (2) A Narrative/of the Life 
of/Mrs. Mary Jemison. Arranged in 
three lines. (8) a Narrative of the 
Life of/Mrs, Mary Jemison. Arranged 
in two lines, This is a rare pamphlet, 
but not nearly as rare, as the edition 
published the following year, in 
Rochester, by G. Cunningham, Of 
this, the 1841 Rochester edition, there 
are but two known copies and two 
variants. One in the Elmer Adler 
collection and the other in the col- 
lection of Mr. Frederick Strecker, of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

In 1842, there was published in 
Utica, N. Y., a pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, by the same G. Cunning- 
ham, who published, or had published 
in 1841 a Rochester edition. There are 
only four known copies of this pam- 
phlet. One of these is the Ayer col- 
lection. One in the collection of Mr. 
George J. Skivington of Rochester, 
N. Y., one in the New York Public 
Library, and the other in the R.W.G. 
Vail collection, in the Library of the 
University of Rochester. 


There is an interesting angle to 
this, and the Rochester edition of 
1841 in that, the Rochester directories 
of that period list a G, Cunningham, 
and gives his occupation as “a blind 
peddler.” There is room for specula- 
tion as to whether or not he is the 
man for whom these two editions 
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were printed, and if so, if there is 
not a possibility that he might have 
had other editions made, at some of 
the numerous ports on the Erie Canal, 
which was at that time, the princi- 
pal line of communication between 
Rochester and the East. The dis- 
covery of such an edition, if one 
really does exist (and why isn’t it 
possible?) would be most interesting. 

In 1842 there was also an edition 
published, at Otley, England, by Wil- 
liam Walker. This edition is com- 
paratively scarce, there being only 
about seven known copies. 

The year 1842, was a banner year 
for publishers of the Life of Mary 
Jemison, as in addition to the two 
editions mentioned, there were two in 
Batavia, N. Y. These two, and the 
Batavia edition of 1844, were all pub- 
lished by William Seaver and Son. 
None of these is especially scarce. 

In 1847 an edition was published by 
Thorne-Tegg, with a Devon and Lon- 
don imprint. Neither this, nor the 
edition of 1856, published by Miller, 
Orton and Mulligan, New York, 
Auburn and Rochester are especially 
scarce. 

We now come to the newly dis- 
covered edition of 1857. This is some- 
thing else again. As you will see 
from comparing the title page, and 
that of the edition of 1856, the pub- 
lishers were the same except that, in 
place of Mulligan, there appears 
“and Co.” It seems quite likely, that 
this edition is made from sheets of 
the 1856 edition, with anew title 
page, but not having seen the only 
known copy, I would not care to make 
a definite statement, At any rate, this 
is an interesting edition, and until 
another copy, or perhaps several 
copies show up, is a mighty scarce 
book, Who knows, perhaps there 
won’t be any more copies of this par- 
ticular edition found. Finds like this, 
are one of the things that make book 
collecting so interesting. 

The book just discussed was found 
by Frederick Strecker, of Rochester, 
N,. Y., and is in his collection. This 
is only one, of four new discoveries 
in this field made by Mr. Strecker. 
Let us hope there will be others. 

In 1859, C. M. Saxon of New York, 
published an edition, of which there 
are apparently but five known copies. 
This is of course scarce, but not as 
much sought for, as some of the 
other editions. Of all editions, the 
pamphlets are and will always be, the 
most desirable. 

Saxon, Barker and Co., of New 
York, published an edition in 1860, 
but it is neither especially scarce or 
desirable, 

We now come to the most interest- 
ing discoveries ever made in this field 
with the exception of the discovery 
by Mr, George P. Humphrey of 
Rochester, N. Y., of the 1841 pam- 
phlet. I refer to the finding of Mr. 
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Frederick Strecker, of the three here- 
tofore unknown Westfield, N. Y., pam- 
phlets. The earliest of these is dated 
1871 and the others 1876 and 1878 
respectively, These were all printed 
by S. G. McEwen, who was the pub- 
lisher of a newspaper in Westfield 
for many years, 

These three pamphlets are well up, 
among the rarities, as there are 
apparently but two known copies of 
the edition of 1871. Two of that, of 
1876 and three of 1878. Of course, 
other copies may turn up, but the 
fact that they were in wrappers, and 
therefore easily destroyed, makes this 
doubtful. Ownership of one of the 
Westfield pamphlets, is something to 
be proud of. 
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' The Letchworth and Buffalo edi- 
tions of 1877 and 1880, are not of 
especial interest, except for the fact, 
that they were sponsored by William 
Pryor Letchworth, by who’s gift 
New York State received one of her 
most beautiful parks, The bones of 
Mary Jemison now rest in this park, 
where they were placed in 1874, 
when they were removed from the 
Buffalo reservation. The spot is 
marked by a fine bronze statue, by 
H, K. Bush-Brown, which was erected 
in 1910. 

The editions of 1898, 1910, 1915, . 
1918, 1925, 1929 and 1932 are not 
scarce and are of more interest, to 
the general reader than to the col- 
lector. 
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puna G by the recent priced cata- 

logs received from the American 
Art Association Anderson Galleries, 
Inc., New York City, book auctions 
have been numerous since the first of 
the year. Some splendid collection 
material has found its way to the 
early sales of the year. 

The following is selected from 
January sales: 

THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
OGDEN GOELET OF NEW YORK 
The Goelet library was started in a 

small way in 1866 and continued for 
twenty-five years, until 1891. Its out- 
standing features were the Americana; 
the Cruikshank, Dickens, and Thackeray 
collections of original drawings, books, 
and autographs; and the first editions of 
English and American authors of the last 
century. Mr, Goelet died aboard his 
yacht. The Mayflower, in 1897. The sale 
was brought about through order of his 
son, Robert Goelet. 

7. American Military Pocket Atlas, 
Showing contemporary Revolutionary 
Maps. $25. 

10. Debates at the Robin Hood So- 
ciety, in the City of New York. A rare 
Tory pamphlet. $62.50 

11. American Revolution. A collection 
of four of the rarest Tory poems of the 
Revolution. 4 vols, $100. 

17. Arnold, Benedict. Original auto- 
graph manuscript journal of the expedi- 
tion to Quebec, $4,500. 

19. Audubon, John James, and Bach- 
man, John. The Viviparious Quadruped 
of North America, The rare original edi- 
tion. A fine set of the plates. $280. 

25. Blake, William, and Young, Ed- 
ward. The Complaint, and the Consola- 
tion; or, Night Thoughts. The first edi- 
tion with Blake’s engravings. London, 
1797. $600. 

27. Book of Common-Prayer. Printed 
and sold by William Bradford, 1710. First 
issue of the first edition of the first book 
of common prayer printed in America. 
One of the two known copies. $7 

29. Bradstreet, Anne. The Tenth Mu- 
seum lately sprung up in America. (By 
the first poetess of New England.) First 
edition. 1650. $475. 

31. Bronte, Charlotte, Emily and Anne. 
A collected set of the first editions of 
Charlotte, Emily, ane Anne Bronte. 
Twenty-one vols, $400 

38. Burk, John. The History of Vir- 
ginia, 4 vols. ., 1804-16. A complete set of 
the first editions. $70, 

39. Burns, Robert. Poems, chiefly in 
the Scottish dialect, known as the “Kil- 
marnock Burns.” One of the most famous 
books in literature. $3,400. 


. 


49. Cervantes Saavedra. The second 
edition of Part 1 and the first edition of 
Part II of the first English translation 
of “Don Quixote.’’ $170. 

59. Golden, Cadwallader. An Explica- 
tion of the First Causes of Action in 
Matter, and the Cause of Gravitation. 
ae +g One of six copies located. 

4 

68. Cruikshank, George. A collection of 
original drawings. Mostly in pencil. Com- 
prising about 60 engraved and etched 
plates. $1,200. 

Another Cruikshank lot of five original 
drawings went for $800. 

A Cruikshank sketchbook went for $150. 

104. Daniel, George. ‘Merrie England 
=o Olden Time. te 2 vols. First edition. 


109. Dickens, Charles. Original illus- 
trations (43) for Dickens’ “‘The Posthu- 
mous Papers of the Pickwick Club,” by 
Hablot Knight Browne, $3.350. 

A series of original watercolor drawings 
by the same artist for “‘The Life and 
Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit,” went 
for $1,150. 

The "original illustrations for “The Per- 
sonal History of David Copperfield,”’ by 
the same artist were sold at $3,100. 

A presentation copy of the first edition 
of “A Christmas Carol,” to William 
Charles Macready, by Dickens, sold for 


$1,150. 

A collection of 33 A.L.S., and A.L., by 
Dickens, mostly addressed to Edmund 
Yates reached the high price of $6,000. 

157. Elliot, John. The Birds of North 


America in its original parts. With 72 
large and beautifully hand-colored litho- 
graph plates, drawn from nature by J 
Wolf. 1866-9, $310. 

161. Filson, John. The Discovery, Set- 
tlement and Present State of Kentucky. 
First edition. $400, 

162. Florida. The Case of the Inhabi- 
tants of East Florida, One of the first 
two books printed in Florida. $610. 

166. French and Indian War. Set of 
Plans and Forts in America. 30 maps. 
1765. Mary Ann Rocque. $240. 

174. Goldsmith, Oliver, The Vicar of 
Wakefield. Second edition of Vol. I and 
first edition of Vol. IT. $560. 

186. Harte, Bret. The Heathen Chinee 
First edition with original printed en- 
be e. 0. 

Haywood, John, The Natural and 
ane History of Tennessee, Up to 
the First Settlements Therein by the 
White People, in the Year 1768. Rare first 
edition. $100. 

193. Hilton, William. Relation of a 
Discovery , the Coast of Florida.” 
Rare first edition. $1,150. 

201. Indiana. Rare Indian Treaties. 


View of the Title to Indiana, a Tract of 
Country on the Ohio River, containing 
Indian Conferences at Johnson- in 
May, 1765; the deed of the Six Nations 
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to the Proprietors of Indiana; the Minutes 
of the Congress at Fort Stanwix in 
October and November, 1768; the deed of 
the Indians, settling the boundary line 
between the English and Indian lands; 
and the opinion of Counsel on the title 
of the Proprietors of Indiana, 1775. $580. 

202. Indian Treaty, A Treaty with the 
Shawanese and Delaware Indians, Living 
on and Near the Susquehanna River. One 
of five copies located, N. Y. $1,300, 

204. Jesuit Relations. A set of 42 origi- 
nal editions of the Jesuit Relations, com- 
prising the entire series of forty-one, ex- 
cept the superlatively rare First (1632), 
Twenty-fourth (1656), and Twenty-eighth 
(1660) Relations, but including additional 
editions or issues of the Eighth (1640), 
Eighteenth (1650), and  Thirty-fourth 
(1666) Relations, and a duplicate of the 
Twenty-ninth (1661); also nine modern 
first printings or reprints of previously 
unpublished or extremely rare first prints 
of reprints of previously unpublished or 
extremely rare Relations, bound in six 
volumes, Together 48 vols. $10,400. 

209. Keats, John. Lamia, Isabella, The 
Eve of St. Agnes, and Other Poems. 
London, 1820. $170. 

Lamb, Charles. Beauty and the Beast. 
First edition. Rare. $230. 

220. Le Clercq, Chrestien. Etablisse- 
ment de la Foy dans la Novelle France, 
He 00. source book on French discoveries. 


228. Longfellow, Henry W. 
vols. of his first editions. $160. 

243. Mather, Increase. A Brief History 
of the War with the Indians in New Eng- 
land. Boston, 1676. First edition. $1.250. 

250. Mourt, George. The first book 
published in England giving an account 
= Boy planting of the Plymouth Colony. 


298. Shelley, Percy, B., Laon and 
Cythna. An uncut copy of the first edi- 
et the original boards, with label. 


Forty-two 


; m4 first edition of ‘‘Adonais’’ went for 
4.0 

ane “Smollett, Tobias. The History and 
Adventures of an Atom, 2 vols. First edi- 
tion. $185. 

349. Thackeray, Willlam M. Four Origi- 
aaa Drawings and One in Ink. 

A felicitiously illustrated letter by 
Thackeray went for $875. 

386. Allen, Ethan. Reply to Governor 
Clinton. One of five copies located. $250. 


FROM THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
FRED R. DRAKE WITH ADDITIONS 
FROM OTHER COLLECTIONS 


61. British Museum. Catalogue of books 
printed in the Fifteenth Century now in 
the British Museum. $95. 

152. Early New York Receipt Book of 
Judah Hayes, Jewish Merchant of New 
York. Contains interesting collection of 
autogranvhs of New Yorkers. $25. 

169. Field, Eugene, Second Book of 
Verse. First edition on large paper, $60. 

291. Longfellow, H. W. The Song of 
Hiawatha. First edition. $35. 

The Hanging of the — First pub- 
lished edition went for $155 

404. Presidents. A complete collection 
of autographs of the presidents of the 
Upited States from Washington to Hoover. 


560. Stowe, Harriet Beecher. Uncle 
ad Cabin. Inscribed by the author. 
115. 

604. Whittier, John Greenleaf. At Sun- 
down. First edition. $35. 

From the Library of John C. Eckel, 


Philadelphia. 

6. Bacheller, Eben Holden. 
First edition, $21 

? Barrie, Sir James M. First edition. 
1 

33. Butler, Samuel. The Way of All 
Flesh. Rare first edition. $360. 

58. Conrad, _. Almayer’s Folly. 


First edition. 
Dinah M. John Halifax 


Irving. 
0. 


73. Craik, 
Gentlemen. 3 vols. First edition, $310. 

79. Darwin, Charles. On the Origin of 
First edition. $150. 

140. Eliot, George. Scenes of Clerical 
Life.” 2 vols. Rare first edition. $440. 


198. Harris, Joel Chandler. Uncle Re- 
mus. First edition. $150. 
236. Jackson, Helen Hunt. Ramona. 


First edition. $100. 
282. Maughan, W. Somerset, Of Hu- 
man Bondage. First edition. $195. 


303. Morley, Christopher. Parnassus on 
Wheels. 


First edition. $200.. 
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333. Newton, A, Edward. This Book- 
Collecting Game. First edition. $25. 
363. Norris, Frank, The Epic of the 
West. First edition. $45. 
383. Remington, Frederic. The Way 
of an Indian. First edition. $130. 
410. Stevenson, Robert Louis, 
land Voyage. First edition. $115, 


FROM THE LIBRARY OF 
ROBERT J. HAMERSHLAG 


2. Bacon, Sir Francis. Sylva Sylvarum. 
First oaition, $50, 

5. Boswell, James. The Life of Samuel 
Johnson. ‘First edition. $125. 

8. Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre. First 
edition. $475. 

23. Defoe, Daniel. A Robinson Crusoe, 
Together three volumes. First editions. 
760 


41. Ellot, tia Romola, 3 vols. First 
editions. $45 
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43. Fitzgerald, Edward. Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, reprinted privately from 
the London edition. Rare first Indian 
edition. $230. 

54. Herrick, Robert, Hesperides. The 
very rare first edition. (Presentation 
copy from the publisher.) $825. 

61. Keats, John. First edition of Keats’ 
Poems. $1050. 

69. Lamb, Charles. A Tale of Rosa- 
mund Gray. Rare first edition with the 
London imprint. $700. 

77. Milton, John. Poems of, First edi- 
tion, and the first published work bearing 
Milton’s name in full. $525. 

91. Shakespeare, William. The Second 
rey Edition of Shakespeare’s Works. 


1703: Shelley, Percy Bysshe. The sup- 
pressed first edition of ‘‘Hellas’’. $2100. 

119. Whitman, Walt. Leaves of Grass. 
First edition, first issue. $1850. 


——— ae ——— 


“The Face on the Bar Room Floor” 


=> 


His well known poem by John 

Henry Titus was reprinted in three 
editions not long ago and is now 
available at Pocantico Publications, 
503 West 45th St., New York City. 
The autographed copies limited edi- 
tion are selling at $5; leatherette, $1; 
and paper 25 cents. 


John Henry Titus, the author, was 
born in the west wing of the Old 
Pine Tavern, Jefferson, Ohio, that his 
poem has immortalized. The Tavern 
was a famous gathering place for 
many of America’s distinguished per- 
sonages in a distinctive American 
period. In its original version the 
poem was printed only once in the 
“Sentinel” at Jefferson, Ohio, 1872. 


“The Face on the Bar Room Floor” 
is an American scene and the fifth 
canto of “An Ideal Soul” in seven 
cantos. The author spent sixty years 
perfecting his poem after its original 
appearance. Its dawning followed the 
Civil War, in the late ’60’s, when in- 
spiration and eloquence came forth. 
Temperance was championed by elo- 
quent speakers, and Abolition inten- 
sified by great writers, such as Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. Burning zeal 
glowed in fine expression, borne on 
the spirit of the time. 


Jefferson, Ohio, was a small town 
but its atmosphere was far from 
local. It was the home of many men, 
eminent, in state and national affairs; 
as Benjamin F. Wade, vice-president 
following Lincoln’s administration; 
Congressman Giddings; A. B. Lamp- 
son, reader, House of Representatives 
in Washington, for seventeen years; 
and the famous William D. ] owells, 
with whom the poet’s father, William 
K. Titus was associated for forty-five 
years in varied capacities—furbish- 
ing of writings and publications of 
the “Sentinel” a Jefferson paper, 
owned by the Howells, in which the 
first printing of “The Face on the 
Bar Room Floor” appeared. 








His father was a fine literary critic. 
The early association of William K. 
Titus, in the east, were with those 
high in letters, and affairs and they 
were vividly imprinted on the son’s 
mind. They included experiences he 
had with Washington Irving and Ed- 
gar Allen Poe, with whom he had tak- 
en holiday excursions, on the Hudson, 
in and about Sleepy Hollow. 


The father told him interesting 
tales and legends, of which he had 
enjoyed with Poe and Irving. These 
nuggets impressed the mind of the 
youth, giving a high quality to his 
work, His poem, “The Awkward Boy” 
written at the age of twelve was pub- 
lished in the McGuffey Readers. 


“The Face on the Bar Room Floor” 
contains a message of morale, clothed 
in beautiful romance of fact and 
legend, covering a period of more 
than 600 years, with its setting in 
the old Tavern. The term bar room 
does not refer to an ordinary saloon 
bar room, but to the tavern registry 
room, where guests of the tavern on 
arriving, by stage were received and 
registered. 


All of this and more is contained 
in the late printing, telling “where, 
why and how he wrote it,” The Face 
on the Bar Room Floor, after which 
follows the famous poem. 


This is a contribution to Ameri- 
cana that is easy to recommend. 
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WANTED TO BUY 





Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6. (Cash in 
advance.) 





WANTED — American Turf Register 
anq Sporting Magazines, 1830 to 18465, 
monthly parts, paper covers or bound vol- 
umes, Cash.—Wm. Watson, Wayne, 
Penna, d52 
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WANTED — 19th century works on 
Bookkeeping by American authors,—R. 8S. 
Leonard, Bentley School of Accounting 
and Finance, 921 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 1388 


GOLDEN HOURS, Golden Argosy, 
Golden Days. All old boys’ papers con- 
sidered. Will trade. What have you?— 
J. D. Hardin, Burlington, N. C, £144 


WANTED—Early Chicago newspapers 
before 1900, Historical or other news- 
papers printed before 1800. Also docu- 
ments, handbills, pamphlets pertaining to 
slavery. Please give description and 
price.—Francis Rooney, 7130 lis Ave., 
Chicago, Il. ap3422 


WANTED — Books, pamphlets, letters, 
diaries, newspapers, prints or photo- 
graphs about Nebraska or any state west 
of Missouri river; also McGuffey first 
readers and primers, or any published by 
Truman and Smith.—W. R. Johnson, bi 
P St., Lincoln, Nebr. ap3p 


WILL BUY 5-CENT NOVELS, pub- 
lished by Frank Tousey or Street & 
Smith. — J. Reischmann, 2170 North 
Maplewood Ave., Chicago, IIl, ap308 


MAGAZINES—Any issues of Chemical, 
Medical, Scientific; also on Psychology 
and Philosophy, and books and magazines 
on music.—H, Weissman, 161 West 21st 
St., New York. £125 


WILL BUY, in quantities, old news- 
papers prior to 1860. Will also exchange. 
—W. E Smith, 6613 N. 13th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. my12441 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN—Wanted Books, 


























Pictures, Medals, Documents, etc. High- 
est prices paid.—L, Dickmann, Box 
263, Covington, Ky. 12612 





dians, Trave ars. 8, pamphietsa 
and newspa) Lots or Libraries. Best 
cash prices. Senc Lists.—The Cadmus 
Book gd Inc., 18 West 66th St., New 
York City apl2234 





WANTED—lItems pertaining to Abra- 
ham Lincoln.—A. H. Griffith, ee h Aon 





WANTED—Book Prices Current for all 
years possible between 1900 and 1934. 

Also other book catalogs desired. — Old 
Authors Shop, 230 Albert Street, Ottawa, 
Canada. app 


OLD BOOKS wanted on all subjects 
including Law, for immediate cash. 
Want list sent.—James Lewis Hook. 13 
Snowden Rd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa, 13003 


WANTED—Old Law Books, Territorial 
Laws, Statutes, Codes. Quote anything 
relating to law.—Darvill, 54 McAllister 
San Francisco, Calif. 012822 


WANTED TO BUY the following In- 
dian books and others: Fanny Kelley, My 
pi age Larimer, Capture and Escape; 

Holley, Once Their Home: Tanner, Narra- 
tives of Captivities; de Barthe, Life and 
Adventures of Frank Grouard.—Crawford 
Book Shop, 322 Hennepin Ave., Minnea- 
polis, Minn, fep 


WANTED—Items pertaining to Stone- 
wall Jackson and Thirty-first Virginia 
— —Roy B. Cook, Charleston, West 
Virginia, 012001 


HEARTMAN, Metuchen, N. J., buys 
Americana, printed and in manuscript; 
first editions; books; pamphlets; news- 
Papers; etc. ‘ ap309 
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HIGHEST MARKET PRICES PAID in 
immediate cash. Western History. Any 
book. pamphlet, map, view, manuscript, 
early magazine or newspaper files deaj- 
ing with the pioneer history of any state 
West of the Alleghanies, —" Lin- 
colin, Autograph letters, ned books, 
original photo eee Any . pam- 
phiet, broadsi or sannunceiat by or 
about Lincoln, any date, an be gae 
any Lincoln songster, joke 
music, campaign manual. 
venirs. Accounts of overland journeys to 
the West. Guides for Emigrants to the 
West. especially: to California gold fields, 
1848-1855: to Kas-Neb. gold _ 1858- 
60; to Colo., Mont., Ida., Nev., 1860-70; 
to Black Hills, 1873-80. tanker any- 
thing on pioneer days. Cattle trade, cow- 
boys, ranch life. Chicago imprints before 
1850. Confederate items, 1860-65. Ill., Ind., 
early material before 1840. Accounts of 
Indian captivities and fighting. Biogra- 
hies of Lincoln, 1860, in paper covers. 
ersonal reminiscences of Lincoln, memo- 
rial sermons and addresses, anti-Lincoln 
material. Lincoln assassination, conspira- 
tors, trial and capture of assassin, J. 
Wilkes Booth. Early folding maps of all 
Western states. Montana. Anything on 
early days. Bound volumes of historical 
pamphlets. Politica) material, 1860 and 
1864. Pony express, overland stage and 
mail. Western railroads. Reports, sur- 
veys, projects, especially of roads to the 
Pacific. Santa Fe trail, trade and traders. 
Vigilance committees, outlaws, sheriffs. 
Wyoming. Anything historical. I am in 
the market for material on Western his- 
tory and Lincoln a day in the year. 
Immediate attention ali quotationsa.— 
M. H. Briggs, 


606 3° Wabash, o——. 
1120092 





BOOKS ON CANADA, early English 
printed books, Encyclopedia Britannica 
wanted. Write for Want List.-—University 
Book Service, 68 King St., E., Toronto, 
Canada. ap369 


we issues of Geographics. 
rite, giving condition and price.—E. 8. 
Milles, 604 Conklin Ave., Binghamton, 
mY. my12612 








WANTED—National See Maga- 
zines before 1896; single copies or vol- 
umes.—James Madison, 1376 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal, mh386é 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS before 
1910 wanted for cash. Write—Buxbaum, 
1811 East Wood Place, Milwaukee, be 

m 





400 FIRST EDITIONS, 65 cents each. 
Other rare books. List free.—J., Box 4, 
Botsford, Conn. jly6882 





LITERARY DIGEST—1914-1918. — Jer- 
ae Williams, Delaware Ave., a 
mhi 





SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Dealers, Sellers Ba og gmap ey 
cents per word, time; i word, 
times: 3c per chet 6 Goon ic per rl 
12 times. Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsible 


. 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGA. 
zine, 1916 to date, 75c per year. Coniete 
extra. Indexes not always in stoc’ 
stock other titles. — Emil J. Sehirt 5 
Franklin Ave., Chelsea, Mass, 13008 





600 LAW BOOKS — Including Lawyers 
Reports Annotated, American State Re- 
ports, American Reports and miscellean- 
ous sets of 3 to 12 vols. each. Will sell 
or exchange for early American prints 
and engravings, Harpers Bazaar, Leslie’s 
Weekly Newspaper and other illustrated 
papers previous to 1880, S. stamps, 
old textiles and jewelry.—C. H. mh3060 


BEFORE ! SOLD IT TO HOBBIES, 
23 issues of ‘“‘The Collector’s Journal’ 
were issued. Of these, I can supply a 
complete set (except Vol 1, No. 1), for $2. 
Single copies, 15c.—James Madison, 1376 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. ap3651 








BOOK COLLECTORS — Desirable old 
books—Americana, History, Travel, etc. 
Harpers, other old magazines. Part Col- 
lector’s library. Prices reasonable. No 
dealers.—P. O. Box 47, Virginia, peer 





FAMOUS FRENCH BEAUTY SE- 
crets of Madame Nunon De L’'Clos now 
available, Postcard brings 4 descriptive 
pages free.—Christine pam 3701% 
Toledo Street, Coral Gables, Florida. fp 





OR. COPELAND'S amazing ..New Home 
Medical Book.”’ 592 pages, $2.95, prepaid. 
—Anderson Press, Box 317 7M, Miami, 
Florida. fp 


FOR SALE—Six thousand back num- 
ber copies Nationa) Geographic Maga- 
zines for collectors, students and schools, 
at ten cents up. ve many complete 
years and most of those -to- 
numbers. Wonderful range of subjects 
and countries for jal collectors.— 
Edw. Brinkmann, 2657 Newcastle Ave., 
Chicago. my33 








le 





TRAVEL and NATURAL HISTORY 
Books. Send for my latest list on Nat- 
ural History, most ali branches, and 
travel books on South and Central Amer- 
ica, Africa, India, Asia, Australia, South 
Seas, etc. No antiques or oddities, but 
all fine works, such as a busy business 
man would want. Closing out entire lot, 
over a thousand items.—Walter F. Webb, 
Box 1854, St. Petersburg. Fila. tfc82i 


THE AMERISAN BOOK COLLECTOR, 
Metuchen, N. J. A controversial monthly 
magazine for book lovers. $3.00 per year. 
Back numbers sample for ten-cent pects 4 








LATEST BOOK LISTS, 58c.—F. J. 
Valente, Mansfield, Massachusetts. ap6261 


A-B-C OF NUDISM, 80 pages, 26 photo- 
— illustrations of nudist groups, 
$1.00.—J. M. Winters, 31 W. wee 
io York City. ei 


REAL BARGAINS IN AMERICANA— 
Rare first editions, educational, etc, Send 
for bargain lists. — Ressler Co., i ) 
West New York, N. J 253 


“DODGE CITY, THE COWBOY CAPI.- 
tal.”” Excellent condition. — Cor , 1317 
East 61 Street, Kansas City, Mo. £157 

















for errors. No checking copies furnished 
= classified. Cash must pany 
order. 





JESSE JAMES—True story of his life 
and adventures by his son, 1899, 35c, post- 
paid, Limited supply. — Norval Stewart, 
Binghamton, N. Y. £1011 





WANTED—Books on the Indians, the 
Middle West, the South and the West, 
early explorations, early scouts, trappers, 
missionaries, frontiersmen, in fact any- 
thing on the pioneer life of America, 
whether books, pamphlets, diaries, let- 
ters, photographs or maps. Books, pam- 
phiets and prints on the Indians espe- 
cially wanted. in any quantity. — John 
Van Male, Niagara St., Denver, 
Colo, jly12486 





er eo mae peste on and Pamphlets 
on Wisconsin. 
age, Wis 


Maloney, Port- 
mh12021 





BOOKS OF ALL KINDS for sale. In- 
cluding books for collectors. Send for 
lists.—Huston, 92 Exchange S8t., Port- 
land, Maine, ap3832 





“SAFE COUNSEL,” America’s most 
talked of book. The Truth About Sex, 
$2.98, prepaid. — Anderson Press, Box 
3177M, Miami, Fla. fp 





BOOKS FOR SALE —History, Travel, 
Nature, West, Indians, fiction, ancient. 
List free. —Lemley Curio Store, North- 
branch, Kansas. emy43 





EVERYTHING INTERPRETING or 
memorializing Lincoln’s life and work, 
bought and sold. Books, pamphlets, pe- 
riodicals, clippings, curios. What do you 
want to buy or sell.—Lemmon, Chester, 
New Jersey. fp 





BOOKS — All subjects. List me your 
wants, I have extensive correspondence. 
Attractive prices. — Nathaniel Anderson, 

641 O’Farrell St., San Francisco, ; ee 

al 





DIME NOVELS 





WE BUY, — Soy e, dime novels, 
nickel novels, old boys Cooks puitiches 
by Tousey. Beadles, Munro, Street Smit 

ete.—H. Bragin, 1525 W. 12th 8t., Brook: 


lyn, N. Y. 
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The French Flint-Lock in Virginia, 1786 


fo 3 | 0 | 0) 
By L. D. SATTERLEE 


NE item of information of inter- 

est to gun collectors, that is not 
well-known, is the fact that the State 
of Virginia bought from 2,000 to 3,000 
French flint-locks in the year 1786, 
which were evidently manufactured 
at St. Etienne and were probably the 
Model 1777. During the Revolution 
Virginia had established the Rappa- 
hannock Forge for the manufacture 
of muskets, pistols ete.—and, by the 
way, this gun factory was at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., and not Falmouth, as 
some think. Although Sawyer states 
that the gun factory was destroyed 
by fire in 1780, the existing corre- 
spondence does not indicate any fire, 
and they were making guns up to the 
time of the Battle of Yorktown. The 
following correspondence includes one 
of the last letters written from the 
Rappahannock Forge, dated May 10, 
1782. It seems, however, in spite of 
the protests of the manager, Charles 
Dick, the gun factory was discontin- 
ued, and the arms, tools, etc., were 
sent to the Point of Fork Arsenal, 
which was situated at the mouth of 
the Rivanna River where it empties 
into the James River, 50 miles west 
of Richmond. 

Point of Fork was a recruiting de- 
pot of Baron Steuben in May 1781. 
He had been sent there after the dis- 
astrous defeat of Gen. Gates at Cam- 
den the previous August. It was also 
probably a store house for the State. 
About June 5, 1781 the British sent 
Col. Simcoe of the dragoons against 
Gen. Steuben and he was forced to 
retreat southward to Cole’s Ford on 
the Staunton River. 

The Rappahannock Forge having 
been discontinued in 1782, the State 
found it necessary to obtain addition- 
al muskets, and for this reason had 
them made at St. Etienne in France. 
I presume they were model 1777 in- 
stead of the old model 1763, but nev- 
er having seen one, cannot say for 
certainty. 

These new French flintlocks, or at 
least some of them, were used in the 


Whiskey Rebellion in western Penn- 
sylvania, in 1794; because the ord- 
nance report for 1795 mentions 2,508 
French Muskets returned from the 
“late expedition” now cleaning and 
repairing. I will quote from Mc- 
Masters History of the U. S. regard- 
ing the “Whiskey Rebellion”. 

“What a bankbill was at Philadel- 
phia or a shilling-piece at Lancaster, 
that was whiskey in the towns and 
villages that lay along the banks of 
the Monongahela river. It was the 
money, the circulating medium of the 
country. A gallon of good rye whis- 
key, at every store at Pittsburg, and 
at every farm-house in the four coun- 
ties of Washington, Westmoreland, 
Allegheny, and Fayette, was the 
equivalent of a shilling-piece. A tax 
of seven cents a gallon was, there- 
fore, a crushing one. The people 
held it to be iniquitous, and every 
man who paid it a public enemy. 

“Meanwhile the roads were choked 
with soldiers. From Trenton, from 
Lambertsville, from Philadelphia, 
from Baltimore, from Alexandria, 
from scores of towns of lesser note, 
they began to hurry westward, and 
soon 13,000 men were gathered at 
Bedford and Cumberland. The troops 
of Virginia were lead by that Daniel 
Morgan who charged the barriers at 
Quebec and won the battle of the 
Cowpens. At the head of the Mary- 
land quota was the Baltimore mem- 
ber of Congress. Governor Howell 
commanded the Jersey Blues. Gov- 
ernor Mifflin led the troops of Penn- 
sylvania. But chief of them all was 
Governor Lee, of Virginia. The left 
wing gathered at Fort Cumberland 
and went thence by the Braddock 
road over the mountains. The right 
wing took the northern or Pennsyl- 
vania road. The way lay through 
Pottsgrove, through Reading, through 
Lancaster, Wright’s Ferry, and York, 
and on to Carlisle. There a halt of 
seven days was made, and there 
Washington overtook the _ troops. 


_Thence an unbroken march of six 





days brought the army to Bedford. 
Every man in the army, from the 
highest to the lowest, was in the best 
of spirits. 

The insurrection now being over, 
2500 troops under Morgan spent the 
winter in the district as a guard. 
The rest came back to towns and vil- 
lages whence they had gone out to re- 
ceive the welcome due to heroes. Bells 
were rung. Cannon were discharged. 
Dinners were given in their honor, 
and long lists of toasts were drunk. 
Yet it may well be doubted whether 
any one of the striplings, who, decked 
in his uniform, marched proudly down 
the village street, knew that he had 
borne a part in a really great event.” 


It would be interesting to know just 
what type this gun was, and anyone 
having a French musket of the model 
1777 may have one of these guns 
which played its part in the Whiskey 
Rebellion of 1794. Such a gun might 
be stamped “Virginia” on some part 
of it. Look and see. 


A Letter from the Rappahannock 
Forge 


Charles Dick to Col. Davies. Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., May 10, 1782. 


He should have replied sooner to 
his of the 7th April, but has been hop- 
ing to receive sufficient provisions and 
money from the specific tax “to an- 
swer the purposes of the factory”, but 
having been disappointed in this, and 
the season far advanced, he is urgent 
that something be done at once... 
A small part of their pay advanced, 
with any guarantee of the rest being 
paid in the future, will secure them, 
tho’ they refuse to enlist as a corps, 
preferring to work by the job. It is 
not the “quantity but the goodness of 
the workman that is necessary to do 
business to advantage” and from 20 
to 40 may be employed. “A good 
stocker will do his musket, and Lock- 
filer his lock a day.” ... There are 
800 muskets, mostly in bad order, left 
here by militia from the Gloucester 
Expedition (Yorktown, Va.), in a 
corner of an issuing house, under the 
Commissary’s care. ...I am now to 
acquaint you that the mill place we 
have retained from Mr. Dixon for the 
purpose of grinding off new Gun- 
Barrels, Ramrods, Bayonets and files, 
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which saved some manual labour, has 
been taken from us by a forcibile en- 
try, as you will see by my letter lately 
to the Executive. 


A Letter from the State Arsenal 


Col, John Peyton to Col. Thos. 
‘Meriwether. May 2, 1785. 

That in obedience to orders of the 
Executive he had conditionally en- 
gaged an additional number of ar- 
morers, who had agreed to break up 
their private shops and work for the 
State at L 150 per annum, and L 50 
for their journeymen. He desires in- 
structions on the subject. ... Point of 
Fork. 


Regarding the French Muskets 
Imported in 1786 


Thos. Barclay (Paris, France) to 
Gov. Henry (Va.). Aug. 23, 1785. 

Sir: The pattern fusil from St. 
Etienne is come, and I think it un- 
exceptionable, save an error of 1% 
inch in the length, which will be rect- 
ified in another. It was furnished by 
the persons who supply the best arms 
for the use of the King’s troops, and 
if we agree with them, the price must 
be what his Majesty pays. 

The difference between the gun be- 
ing mounted with: steel and brass, 
will be 20 sols each, so that the whole 
expense of Gun and Bayonet may be 
supposed to 26-10 sols. This is a 
high price, but M. Jefferson and the 
Marquis de La Fayette join in opin- 
ion that the very best. arms ought to 
be sent out. The ramrod will be steel 
in place of iron, the latter being to- 
tally rejected at present in this coun- 
try and not cheaper, and the length 
of the guns you order is exactly % 
of a french inch shorter than those 
used by the French army. The Mar- 
quis de. Lafayette is of opinion that 
each Cartridge box ought to contain 
36 cartridges, but I do not think we 
can make such a deviation from In- 
structions, which are for 20. If you 
pursue the Idea of. arming the State 
generally, you may possibly, in the 
future, make some alteration in your 
Instructions. 

I have written to Liege for two 
fusils, as a model of what can be done 
there. I saw the arms they were 
making, about three years ago, for 
the use of the Grand Seignior, as I 
think from thence some might be pro- 
cured considerably cheaper than at 
this place, and, if madé on purpose, 
would be very good; but of this you 
will Judge when you see the work- 
manship of the model, which I shall 
send out to you. 

cd * « 

Thos. Barcley, Consul-General to 
the Gov. of Virginia. Oct. 12, 1785. 

As the price of arms for Virginia 
would be higher than at first sup- 
posed, he prefers to await the arrival 
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of M. de la Fayette, expected on the 
15th inst., before closing the contract 
for them. The arms would be exact- 
ly the same as used by the Swiss 
Guards, and the price the same as 
paid by his Majesty. The high repu- 
tation of the arms manufactured at 
St. Etienne induces him to procure 
them at that place, tho’ the price be 
a little higher. He adds an assur- 
ance of the pleasure it will ever give 
him to execute the commands of the 
Governor, or to show his attachment 
and Respect for the State of Virginia. 
*- * # 

Thos, Jefferson to the Gov. of Vir- 

ginia. Paris, Jan. 24, 1786. 


The agreement for the arms has 
been at length conducted by Mr. Bar- 
clay. He was so much better ac- 
quainted with this business than the 
Marquis de la Fayette or myself, that 
we left it altogether with him. We 
were sensible that they might have 
been got cheaper, but not so good. 
However, I suppose he has given you 
the details of his proceedings, so as 
to render them unnecessary from me. 
It will be eight months before they 
will be ready. The cause of this, too, 
Mr. Barclay told me he would explain 
to: you. It is principally to insure 
their goodness. The bills remitted to 
pay for them have been honored, and 
the money is lodged in Mr. Grand’s 
hands, who was willing to allow a 
small interest for it. 

An improvement is made here in 
the construction of the musket, which 
may be worthy of attention. It con- 
sists in making every part of them 
so exactly alike that every part of 
any one may be used for the same 
part in any other musket made by 
the same hand. The government here 
has examined and approved the 
method, and is establishing a large 
manufactory for the purpose. As 
yet the inventor has only completed 
the lock of the musket on this plan. 
He will proceed immediately to have 
the barrel, stock and other parts ex- 
ecuted in the same way. I visited the 
workman. He presented me the parts 
of 50 locks taken to pieces and ar- 
ranged in compartments. I put sev- 
eral together myself, taking the pieces 
at hazard as they came to hand, and 
found them fit interchangeably in the 
most perfect manner. The tools by 
which he affects this have, at the 
same time, so abridged the labour 
that he thinks he shall be able to fur- 
nish the musket two livres cheaper 
than the King’s price. But it will be 
two or three years before he will be 
able to furnish any quantity. 

Tulle, France. May 29, 1786. BILL 
OF LADING and certificate of mili- 
tary inspector given for the arms or- 
dered by the State of Virginia. 

Bordeaux, France. July 11, 1786. 
BILL OF LADING for 1500 stand of 
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ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


Matchlocks, Wheellocks, Flintlocks and 
Percussion guns and pistols of all kinds 
for sale and wanted. Many rare and 
unusual pieces always in stock. Prices 
very reasonable, 

We will buy your duplicates or trade 
other guns for them. Fair prices will be 

id for collections or single pieces. 

rite us your wants or what you have 
to sell or trade, fc 


J. & I. Boffin 
Antique Firearms Dealers 
5223 Drexel Avenue 
Also 421 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 





















MILITARY FIREARMS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
Particular attention paid to want 

lists. Stamp please. x 
WALTER C. WHITE, JR. 
P. O. Box 8&2 Ashburnham, Mass. 






arms, ordered by Mr. Jefferson for 
the State of Virginia, enclosed to the 
Governor. 


Dec. 8, 1786. General Assembly 
(Richmond, Va.). The Treasurer 
authorized to issue to the order of the 
Executive such a sum of money out 


.of the Fund appropriated to the Mar- 


ine Hospital as may be necessary to 
remove the arms lately arrived from 
France to the Point of Fork. 


From “A Quarterly Return of the 
Ordnance and other Military Stores 
at the Point of Fork Arsenal,” June 
80th, 1795, 


Musket Locks made since last quar- 
ter, 208; Muskets stocked since last 
quarter, 116; French Muskets return- 
ed from the late expedition now clean- 
ing and repairing, 2,508; Musket 
worms, 2939; Pickets and Bushers 
400; Cartridge Boxes, 6,212... ete. 


From “A Quarterly Report of the 
Arms and Military Stores at the 
Point of Fork Arsenal from April to 
July ist, 1798. 


Quarter’s Work; 553 new French 
Muskets cleaned, oiled and racked; 
228 Bayonets ground, 42 Muskets fit- 
ted with new Bayonets and Ram 
Rods. Counting on the Artificers be- 
ing discontinued on the first of June, 
I had them employed principally in 
arranging the Arsenal to that time. 


“ae? 


H. G. Wells who has written much 
against war and soldiering gains 
knowledge for his subject matter, no 
doubt, through his collection of lead 
soldiers, It is related that he engages 
them in terrific battles up and down 
his living room. 
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EASTERN FIREARMS COLLECTORS HOLD CONCLAVE 


ae to Right, Seated: A, 


A. Luce, and C. R. Wilcox. Standing, Rear Row: Mr. Keith, Glade Keith, W. L. Burns, Geo. N. 


Chas. Sanger, M. S, 


F. Nash, J. D. Laidacker, Dr. L. R. Brady, Howard V. Rulison, J. A. Lunn, J. E. Serven, 


Hart, Roy Vail, 


Risley, Harry R. Lunn, Linn Moss, Roy L. Sterling, and S, McKee. 


Eastern Firearms Collectors Organize 


r=0>9 


NTHUSIASTIC collectors from a 

a number of Eastern states 
gathered at the Cayuga Gun Club, 
Ithaca, New York, recently for an all- 
day display and discussion of the fire- 
arm collectors’ craft. 

Kentucky rifles by the score, en- 
graved and dated powder horns, all 
makes of flintlock, percussion and 
cartridge pistols and revolvers, and 
many other rare and fine specimens 


of the gunmakers’ art were brought 
to the club house by the members. 

Some tried their skill at firing with 
muzzle-loading rifles, revolvers and 
shotguns. Sales and trades were 
arranged among the members. A very 
interesting and instructive day passed 
quickly, and in the evening motion 
pictures of fish and game were shown, 
The club house was crowded to ¢ca- 
pacity. 
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American Military Arms 
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By WALTER C. WHITE, JR. 


Muskets and Rifles in the 


Mass. Militia 
fas 


DURING the Revolution the troops 

from Massachusetts used all the 
different type arms then to be found, 
Charleville muskets, Tower muskets 
and miscellaneous fowling pieces. At 
the close of the Revolution and dur- 
ing the period of Shay’s Rebellion 
the Charleville muskets and Tower 
muskets were still in use along with 
some muskets originally made for the 
East India Company, patterned after 
the Tower musket. 


The use of odd lots of muskets con- 
tinued until the War of 1812 and 
later, although the issue of Model 
1808, 1812 and probably older U. S. 
muskets had started after 1808. Dur- 
ing this period the arms of an in- 
dividual company of militia might or 
might not be uniform, but it was 
impossible to find any single regiment 
armed uniformly. Muskets of this 
period usually bore the initials ““MS” 
when issued to Massachusetts troops. 


These muskets were mostly made in 
the State by government contractors. 


After the War of 1812 the use of 
foreign muskets gradually decreased 
and the newer models of muskets, 
1815, 1822, 1831, appeared several 
years after those same muskets had 
been issued to the Regular Army. 
The rifles of the Model 1819, flint- 
lock were issued to Rifle companies at 
this time. 


In 1851 the State of Massachusetts 
adopted the percussion system, ten 
years after the Regular Army had 
used it. The flintlock muskets then 
in the hands of troops were altered 
to percussion as fast as the State 
Armories could handle them. Mus- 
kets as old as the Model 1795 were 
altered to percussion and re-issued to 
troops. A supply of the current per- 
cussion arms was issued as fast as 
received from the U. S. The Model 
1841 rifle, calibre, 54, the Model 1841 
musket, calibre .69 smoothbore, and 
the Model 1842 rifled musket, calibre 
.69 rifled and having a rear sight 
were the arms introduced at this time. 


@fficers are: 


President — Howard V. Rulon, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Vice-Presidents— 
James E. Serven, Woodstock, N. Y.; 
Dr. L. R. Brady, Binghamton, N, Y.; 
J. D. Laidacker, Shickshinny, Pa.; 
and Roy Vail, Warwick, N. Y. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer—J. A. Lunn, 318 
Utica St., Ithaca, N. Y. Board of 
Directors—William L. Burns, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; William A. Luce, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Charles Willcox, Smyrna, N. Y.; Roy 
Sterling, Durhamville, N. Y.; and 
Harry R. Lunn, Ithaca, N. Y. 


In 1858 the Model 1855 rifles and 
rifled muskets appeared. The rifles 
being issued to Light Infantry regi- 
ments or companies and the muskets 
to the remainder of the Infantry. The 
use of older rifles and muskets was 
continued in many units, although in 
general the altered arms were turned 
in to arsenals and only three arms 
originally made on the percussion 
system were used. 

On the outbreak of the Civil War 
the State immediately contracted for 
a quantity of the English Enfield 
Rifled muskets, calibre .577 which 
were delivered during 1861 and 1862. 
These rifled muskets were considered 
equal to the Springfield calibre .58 
arms and were issued to regiments 
mustered into the service of the U. S. 
as Massachusetts Volunteers. The 
arms first issued to regiments leav- 
ing for the seat of war were as fol- 
lows: Model 1855 rifles and rifled mus- 
kets, along with what few Model 1861 
rifled muskets were issued to the 
State; Model 1841 rifles, calibre .54, 
Enfield rifled muskets calibre .577, 
Model 1841 smoothbore muskets, 
Model 1842 rifled muskets and old 
altered muskets of the Models 
1822-1831, all calibre. 69, The lat- 
ter arms were very unsatisfactory 
and were replaced by calibre .58 or 
.577 arms as soon as possible, either 
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in State service or by the U. S. after 
the regiments were mustered in. In 
1862 a quantity of Austrian rided 
muskets, calibre .54 were purchased 
and issued. During this year the 
Model 1841 rifles made by Robbins & 
Lawrence, Windsor Vt., known as 
Windsor rifles, and the same model 
made by Whitney, of New Haven, 
Connecticut, and known as New Hav- 
en rifles were altered by the addition 
of a rear sight and a triangular sock- 
et bayonet with a 20 ‘nch blade. 
Rifles of the same model made at 
Harpers Ferry are on the records as 
having a saber bayonet. It is probable 
that these had already received the 
alteration before being issued to the 
State, as the saber bayonet was pro- 
vided for in 1855 by War Department 
order. None of the Model 1841 rifles 
in Massachusetts service seem to have 
been reamed out to calibre .58 as 
previous regulations had specified. 
The need for arms in a great hurry 
probably accounted for that omission. 
These 1841 rifles were issued in small 
quantities to different regiments for 
the use of sharpshooters. 


In 1863 the State contracted for 
2,000 Model 1868 Springfield calibre 
.58 rifled muskets to the firm of S. 
Norris and W. T. Clements. This 
contract was renewed in 1864 for an 
additional 1,000 muskets. These rifles, 
distinctly a State issue, are stamped 
on the lock plate: “S. N. & W. T. C. 
for Massachusetts,” with the date 
either 1863 or 1864. In 1864 the 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Co. received 
a contract for 1,500 Spencer rifles, 
and although not mentioned in re- 
ports, for carbines also. These arms 
were to be of calibre .52-50. The U. 
S. stepped in before the contract was 
completed and by arrangement with 
the State took the Spencers to arm 
units already in the U. S. service. The 
Spencer firm agreed to replace the 
rifles as soon as possible. The U. S. 
Ordnance Department during this 
year recommended a change to cali- 
bre .50 in Spencer arms, and the 
Mass. Ordnance Department held the 
manufacture of Spencers up until 
new arms of calibre .50 were made. 
132 of the old model calibre .52 Spen- 
cer Rifles were in the hands of the 
Independent Corps of Cadets, all that 
the State kept of the original 1,500. 
The later years of the Civil War 
found most of the Massachusetts Reg- 
iments in the field armed ‘with Spring- 
field calibre .58 rifled muskets or En- 
field, calibre .577 rifled muskets. The 
older arms and miscellaneous foreign 
arms were still used by the Home 
Guard units and the State training 
camps. 


After the Civil War the militia 
was re-organized, but the latest de- 
velopments in arms were not adopted 
for many years. From 1866 to 1872 
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the old muzzle loading, calibre .58 
Springfield rifled muskets were used 
by the Infantry. It is probable that 
most of these were the S. N. & W. 
T. C. muskets, left over from the 
war. Many of these muskets were 
cut down in length and issued to high 
school cadets after the militia was 
through with them. 


In 1872 the State started issue of 
the Peabody breechloading rifle, cali- 
bre .48, using a bottle neck cartridge. 
The Peabody system was similai to 
the English Martini, and was very 
popular among rifle shots in the .’70’s. 


The Springfield Model 1873 breech- 
loader, calibre .45-70-405 was adopted 
by the State in 1877 and with all the 
improvements and variations in that 
modei, was issued to militia units 
until the Spanish War. After 1891 
the rod-bayonet model of the .45-70 
was issued, although the triangular 
bayonet type was continued in the 
service. During this period some of 
the sharpshooters of the militia used 
the Sharps-Borchardt, .45-90-500 rifle 
for target practice. 


(Continued on next page) 








WANTED TO BUY 








Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
Aa price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. 





OLIVER GARTNER, Garbrae Kennels, 
Angola, Indiana. Advanced collector of 
English Pistols exclusively. Quotations 
and interested visitors always welcome. 

ja12612 





GUNS WANTED.—Paul Summers, ~~. 
erton, Texas. 


FOR SALE 
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Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 

«cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 

times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. 





KENTUCKY RIFLES—Priced reason- 
ably. Stamp for list.—T. J. Cooper, Mc- 
Veytown, Pa, ap6261 





ALL FOR $3.00, 8 PIECES—1 German 
sawback bayonet, 1 German 21-inch bayo- 
net, 1 German “Got Mit Uns’’ belt buckle, 
1 German Mauser pistol holster, 2 Ger- 
man helmet ornaments, 1 U. S. trench 
dagger, 1 Canadian bayonet, Refund if 
unsatisfactory. “Young,” Crestwood 
Ave., Nutley, N. J £1002 





LOW CASH PRICES — Antique Colt 
pistols, ete.—Richard D. Short, Wood- 
stock, N. Y. fp 





OLD FIREARMS, other antiques, 
bought, sold, restored. Flintlock, percus- 
sion, obsolete arms reconditioned, Catalog 
firearms, other relics, 5c. Display and 
protect your collection. Gun racks, casés, 
cabinets to your specifications. Estimates 
free.—Linn B. Moore, Kahoka, Mo. fp 





INVITATION TO EASTERN COLLEC.- 
tors. New collector organization. now 
nearly fifty strong, will welcome firearm 


collectors. Membership only $1.00 per 
year. Full details.—J. A. Lunn, retary, 
Ithaca, N, Y. £1001 





FLINTLOCK RIFLE and _  accoutre- 
ments. Will trade for fine stamp_collec- 
tion.—J. B. Hayden, Ford Dealer, Mc- 
Alester, Okla. £3083 





OLD TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY squir- 
rel rifles, old muskets, pistols, shotguns, 
horns, swords, ete. Buy, sell, trade.— 
Cc. M. Pickei, Jr., Kingston, Tenn. 

112252 





GUNSMITHING, Reblueing, Restock- 

ing. Flintlock repairs. Reasonable. Pay 

in antiques.—Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 
ap12213 





WANTED — Sporting goods, micro- 
scopes,, shotguns, rifles, binoculars, fish- 
ing outfits, cameras, old gold coins, an- 





tiques, silverware. — Trigger’s, 200 W. 
49th St., New York, N. Y. je12213 
WANTED — Colt Percussion Pistols. 


Give full description, condition and price. 
—R. L. Taylor, 525 West ist —_, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, mh6031 





wANTED—Old powder horns. flintlocks, 
for Kentucky rifles, etc., old pistols, any 





condition. Give price and condition in 
first letter.—G. M. Brinkley, Sigel (Jeff 
Co.). Pa. 15061 
WANTED — Ballard or Winchester 


single-shot actions or rifles; “Arms and 
the Man,” or “Shooting and Fishing” 
magazines, before 1920; old gun books; 
catalogues; ideal handbooks.—F. Murray 
Leyde, Madison, Ohio. ap3001 





WANTED — Henry _ 16-shot repeating 
rifle, .44 caliber, rim-fire, loads through 
side plate, lever action, brass breech or 
action.—G. E, Miller, 1241 E. Elm Ave., 
‘Monroe, Mich. ap367 





WANTED—The finest prehistoric tools, 
utensils, artifacts and oid iron trade 
axes, Early pioneers most useful necessi- 
ties of their early time. Handmade wood 
and iron tools and utensils. American 
made arms and powder horns before 1783. 
—Darby’s Prehistoric and Early Pioneer’s 
Art Museum, Elkins, W. Va. fep 


FOR SALE—Nipples, wrenches, moulds, 
Repair parts. Accessories for Civil War 
revolvers. K. Wingate, Box 481 
Reading, Pa. mh6883 





OLD GUNS, pistols, swords, curios of 
all kinds, large collection. Send for list.— 
James Ianni, 329 Vine St., Camden, N. 
ap1221% 





WAR RELICS for club house or den; 
Vickers aircraft machine guns, cost gov- 
ernment $700, rendered _unservicable 
ye marring. Only $7.75 each. Sent 

C.O.D. on payment of $1.00. Weight 33 
lbs.—Fiala Outfits, 47 Warren Street, 
New York, £1571 





OLD ARMS RESTORED, _ repaired, 
appraised and catalogued. Have done 
work for some of the best known collec- 
tors and dealers for the ie 4 15 years.— 
“The Gun Shop,” L. E. Davis, Owner, 
Hinckley, Ill. 412068 


PISTOLS, ANTIQUE AND MODERN; 
edged weapons; Indian weapons; curios; 
coins; stamps; spearheads, [llustrated 
Catalogue, 5c. Lemley Curlo oe 
Northbranch, Kansas. fc04 








FLINTLOCK AND PERCUSSION U. S. 
Milita rifles, Colt percussion revolvers, 
etc. List.—Calvin Hetrick, Loch — 
Maryland. £158 





SPECIAL LIST—Rare cased and en- 
graved Colt pistols, Stamp is gee 
Richard D. Short, Woodstock, N. fp 
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All the Massachusetts units which 
entered the service of the U. S. as 
Volunteers, in 1898 were armed with 
the old Springfield .45-70’s with the 


Buffington sight, using the .45-70-500, 


cartridge. During the war the Krag 
rifle, which had been regulation in 
the Regular Army since 1895 was is- 
sued to replace these old “smoke- 
sticks.’ The 2nd Regiment, which 
was the last to receive the magazine 
arm, used the Springfield in the Siege 
of Santiago de Cuba and received 
many casualties because of the great 
clouds of smoke, betraying their posi- 
tion, which the old black powder rifles 
sent up. The Krag rifles issued were 
of the Model 1896 with some of the 
Model 1892 which had been altered to 
1896 type. Later the new Model 1898 
was issued along with the older 
models. 


In 1908 the Krag was replaced by 
the Springfield Model 1903 rifle im- 
proved to 1906, using Model 1906 am- 
munition and having the Model 1905 
bayonet. The Springfield was car- 
ried by Massachusetts National Guard 
units overseas, during the World 
War. Later after the National Guard 
had become a part of the Army of 
the United States, some units were 
issued the Model 1917 Enfield rifle, 
but the Springfield continued to be 
the regulaton weapon, and after the 
war was continued in the service and 
the Enfields were stored away. 


During the World War, the State 
Guard, sometimes called the “Home 
Guard” was organized for State pro- 
tection while the National Guard was 
in Federal service. These units were 
issued the old Springfield .45-70 rifles, 
which had been discarded during the 
Spanish War. It was this rifle, in 
the hands of the State Guard which 
stopped the rioting of the Boston 
Police strike in 1920. 


Calibre .22 Rifles in Massachusetts 
Militia 

In 1887 the Winchester company 
developed a single shot .22 rifle pat- 
terned after a military rifle, and 
termed the “Musket.” This had a 
stock reaching to within three inches 
of the muzzle, and had a sling. Early 
models had a cleaning rod under the 
barrel, this was later done away with 
and a three piece rod held in a trap 
in the butt. The rifle had various 
sights during its long use from 1887 
to 1922 and even later. One sight 
used was the Model 1901 Krag sight. 
This rifle was issued to all Massa- 
chusetts Militia units for indoor tar- 
get shooting. 

In an effort to produce a rifle us- 
ing .22 cartridges but having all the 
other characteristics of the regular 
Springfield, Model 1903 rifle, a .22 
was produced at Springfield, stamped 
Model 1922. This was the Springfield 
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rifle, as issued, except that the barrel 
was reduced to calibre .22, using long 
rifle cartridges in steel adapters, 
which fitted the chamber originally 
designed for the calibre .30 cartridge. 
Trouble was found with this rifle, be- 
cause the sight was not marked for 
indoor use, and because it was possi- 
ble to put a calibre .80 cartridge in 
the rifle. This possibility being ex- 
tremely dangerous. An entirely new 
rifle was then developed, having a 
detachable magazine for .22 car- 
tridges, a bolt, and action similar to 
the Springfield, a sporting or half 
stock, and a Lyman rear sight, with 
micrometer adjustment. This rifle 
was termed the Model 1922, Mark I. 
As first issued the butt was curved to 
fit the shoulder and a pistol grip was 
used. These were later withdrawn 
from the service and a stock of the 
regular Springfield type issued, hav- 
ing the flat butt and no pistol grip, 
still being of the short or sporter 
type. Many shooters believe these 
Mark I rifles to be the best .22 tar- 
get rifle now manufactured. 


The Model 1855 Rifle 


The Model 1855 rifle, with the 
Maynard primer lock and_ sword 
bayonet was described in the August 
issue of HoBBiES. Since then a new 
discovery has thrown some new light 
on the subject of the manufacture of 
Maynard lock arms at Harpers Ferry. 
The arsenal at Harpers Ferry was 
burned by Federal troops on April 
18, 1861 to prevent the capture of 
ordnance material by the Confeder- 
ates. It has been generally under- 
stood that the Model 1855 rifles and 
rifled muskets were not manufactured 
after 1860 and that the Model 1861 
arms without the Maynard primer 
and correct, according to regulations 
in every detail, which is stamped in 
rear of the lock “1861.” This arm 
was issued to a Massachusetts Militia 
unit, the 21st Regiment, which left 
for the South on August 28, 1861, 
and was carried through every battle 
in which that regiment engaged. In 
view of the fact that no specimen 
dated 1861 has been previously noted, 
it is safe to say that this is an ex- 
ceedingly rare piece. Since the May- 
nard lock plates was still being man- 
ufactured in Harpers Ferry in 1861 
it is not surprising that the Confed- 
erates could have captured the steel 
cutting die with which they were 
made, and which later made lock 
plates at Richmond Arsenal. 


The Remington Zouave Rifle 


In 1863 Remington’s of Ilion, New 
York, received a contract for an arm 
which differed from any then regula- 
tion, and which copied parts of two 
preceding rifles. This rifle is 49 inches 
long, with a 33 inch barrel. The bar- 
rel which is a copy of the Model 1841 
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rifle barrel is blued. The: bore is 
calibre .58, rifled with seven grooves. 
The lock plate is case hardened in 
colors and is stamped “Remington’s 
Ilion, N. Y. 1863.” The hammer is 
also case hardened and with the lock 
is copied from the 1841 rifle. The 
stock which has a brass butt plate and 
small brass patch box, is copied from 
the 1855 rifle. The bands are of the 
rounded type and are brass, as is the 
stock tip. The trigger guard is brass. 
The ramrod of the 1863 typ< is 
bright stee!, ax are the siing swivels. 
The rear sight and trigger are blued. 
The bayonet is of the 1855 sword pat- 
tern, but two inc’ 3 shorter than the 
early type. The tes were issued to 
Zouave regiments. No other factory 
or armory made arms of this model, 
and if any are found bearing other 
marks on the lock plate they are as- 
sembled from 1841 parts on the Rem- 
ington rifle. Remington 1863 locks 
may also have been used on Model 
1841 rifles repaired during the Civil 
War, which would lead to some con- 
fusion, 

at Sd 


Firearms Forum 
2) 


Pursuing History 
2) 
Omaha, Neb: 

For two or three years, I have been 
trying to learn of the type of revolver 
used in the assassination of President 
Garfield, inquiry being made by me 
whenever I contacted anyone having 
firearms for sale. 

Last night, I came across a report 
issued to the Grand Jury and the 
Public by United States District At- 
torney Corkhill, which gave me the 
desired information, and which may 
be of interest to your gun collectors. 

The gun used for the assassination 
of James A. Garfield, by Charles Jules 
Guiteau, was a double action, 5 
chamber, revolver, 44-100 of an inch 
calibre, known as the “British Bull- 
dog” pattern. It was purchased by 
Guiteau on June 8, 1881 for $10.00 
at a store operated by O’Meara, lo- 
cated at the corner of 15th and F. 
Streets, Washington, D. C. 


—M. S. H. 
oy 
Another Gunmaker 
OQ 
Cortland, N. Y: 


In the Village of Homer, N. Y. 
(made famous as the home of David 
Harum) which is four miles north of 
Cortland and twenty-nine miles south 
of Syracuse a gunsmith by the name 
of Hardin Slowcomb repaired and 
made guns, before and after 1835. 
Homer was settled early in 1800 by 
ex-Revolutionary soldiers from Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. They 
received tracts of land in payment 
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for their services and Cortland and 
Onondaga counties were a part of a 
so-called Military Tract wrested from 
the Indians after the Cherry Valley 
Massacre and the Sullivan Campaign. 

These ex-soldiers came on foot or 
with ox-carts over the Albany to 


Buffalo trail to Homer. Settlements 
began in this tract in 1790. Homer 
was laid out after the manner of New 
England towns: large village green 
with school and churches grouped 
around it. A wide Main street and 
many fine old Colonial homes remain. 
Old records state that Calvin Slow- 
comb ran the hotel, and near the spot 
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where the National Bank now stands 
labored Hardin Slowcomb, gunmaker. 
Records state that the pioneers had 
plenty of use for these weapons as 
game was abundant. 

Mrs. Jay Niles, proprietor of Maple 
Bower Antique Shop, Cortland, has 
one of the guns. It is 46% inches 
extreme length; length of barrel, 33 
inches; barrel, 8 sided inside creases; 
stock, walnut brass trimmed; lock, 4 
inches long. Formerly had 3 sights, 
one sight globe shape missing. No 
patch box. Ramrod with gun. Marks: 
H. SLOWCOMB, HOMER. 

—Bertha Wilbur Cummings. 





Military Terms 
Cmee] 1 Bae 
By J. KENWALD ARMORY 


hares origin of military terms is an 
interesting branch of research. 
Many of these terms have a curious 
history when traced back through the 
centuries. Companion-in-arms is now 
a term found only in old romances 
with an historical setting. The word 
“companion” was in its original form 
co-pagan. The word “pagan” meant 
originally only a peasant, and was 
taken to mean heathens during times 
when the great cities of the Roman 
empire had adopted Christianity and 
the poor uninstructed villagers clung 
to their ancient faith. The inhabit- 
ants of the same village were co- 
peasants or co-pagans and so we came 
to have the word companion. 
Infantry in arms in the field de- 
rives its name from the infant in 
arms in the nursery. Infant means 
unable to speak, and this idea of 
childhood was communicated to a boy 
or servant to whom: “Don’t answer 
me!”, has been a very ancient form 
of admonition. This boy grew into 
a foot soldier of the middle ages, who 
went out to battle as the servant of 
the knight on horseback. The pioneer 
who marched before to clear the way 
meant only a man on foot, and is but 
another form of the word foot-pad. 
Caballus, a cart-horse rather than 
a charger, gives us not only cavalry 
and a horseman, but a chevalier; and 
we must take the terrible cannon 
from “canna”, a cane or hollow tube. 
Musket (French, mousquet; Italian, 
moschetto) was the name of a spar- 
row-hawk, which brought down game 
as fowling pieces did in later times; 
and “tertiolus’, another species of 
hawk, stood godfather to the German 
terzerol, a small pistol. The word 


“pistol” comes from the city of Pisto- 
ja, in Italy, from which place pistols 
were first brought to England in 
1526. 


The word “bayonet” is said to have 
been derived from Bayonne, in 
France, where it is stated, bayonets 
were first made in 1640, or, as others 
say, were first used at the seige in 
1665. As they are mentioned by Cot- 
grave, in 1611, as “a great knife to 
hang at the girdle,” this cannot be 
correct. They were perhaps so named 
from having been made at Bayona, 
in Toledo, so famous for the excellent 
temper of the swords manufactured 
there. The first mention of this wea- 
pon in the English service, is in a 
proclamation of Charles II., April 2, 
1672, where it is directed “that the 
rest of the soldiers of the several 
troopes are to have and to carry each 
of them one matchlocke musket, with 
a collar of bandileers, and also to 
have and carry a bayonet or great 
knife.” 

Attached to the names of the vari- 
ous grades of military service we find 
many suggestive histories of words. 
First, as to the general term soldier: 
that and sou, the small French coin, 
are derived from the same source soli- 
dus, a Roman standard gold coin, 
which, having come to signify coin 
generally, soldo was used in Italian 
for pay. Hence, soldare, to pay; sol- 
dato, soldier, one who is paid. 

Our corporal is not at all connected 
with corporeal punishment, but with 
the word cap; for it ought to be cap- 
oral or caporale, as in French and 
Italian, derived from capo (caput), 
the chief or head of the regiment, 
from which we have also captain, or 
chieftain, which is the same word. A 
colonel is only the commander of a 
column; and a lieutenant, the place 
holder of a superior officer, in lieu of 
him as it were, or il tenente (Sardin- 
ian), whilst sergeant is probably a 
corruption of servant, the “v” being 
interchangeable with the “q” sound 








as in William, Guillaume. When this 
word is used as in the title of a bar- 
rister, as in England, it should be 
spelled with a “j”, but when applied 
to a non-commissioned officer in the 
army it is properly spelled “Serge- 
ant”, the letter “g” being substituted 
for “j”. The “e” in this word was 
formerly, in common with most cases 
of the “e” followed by an “r’’, sound- 
ed as “ar” in March. This “ar”, or 
old usage, is still preserved in 
America. A century ago it was cus- 
tomary in England to say marchant, 
sarvant, sarvice, clark, Hartford- 
shire, Barkshire, Darbyshire, etc., but 
modern English usuare is in favor 
of “er”, and the sound “ar” is now 
seldom used except in proper names 
or titles as the Eari of Darby (Der- 
by), the Earl of Barkeley (Berkeiey). 


But the highest rank in military 
service is in origin the meanest term: 
the marshal is not only a servant, but 
the servant of a horse. The word is 
derived from the German, where, in 
the old dialect, marah-scalc meant a 
farrier, from marah, a mare, and 
scale, a servant. Our brevet and 
brief are alike from the Latin 
“Breve”, an abstract or short note; 
the former through a Norman, and 
the latter through a German channel, 
Guardian is a warden, and the guards 
are wards; the Gothic “fodr” gives 
us fodder, forage fodero, Italian, and 
feurre and fourage, French. Every 
one of these words has a long tale to 
tell. How they have wandered from 
country to country, changed in form 
and meaning; become exalted or de- 
pressed as their birth was forgotten 
—the lowest becoming noble and the 
noblest low, according to the times 
and circumstances in which they 


flourished. 
“oo" 


Sword of Washington Rests 


in Smithsonian 
a 


The sword of America’s greatest 
soldier is in the custody of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The sword, according to the record 
of its presentation in 1843, was first 
worn by Washington while serving as 
a colonel in the expedition against 
Fort Dequesne in 1758. At that time 
he was in command of approximately 
2,000 Virginia provincial troops. He 
retained it for the whole period of 
the American Revolution. 

Washington possessed five swords. 
By his will each of his five nephews 
was to have one of these weapons, 
they themselves to decide on the dis- 
tribution. “These swords,” read the 
will, “are accompanied with an in- 
junction, not to unsheath them for 
the purpose of shedding blood, except 
it be for self-defense or in defense of 
their courtry and its rights, etc.” 
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HE Bear Dance, as held by the 

Uintah-Ouray Utes, it being held 
at Ouray from March 20 to 26 each 
year, is in supernatural reference to 
the bear, including other minor re- 
ligious elements, leading more or less 
toward a social affair. Supernaturally, 
it is said to conciliate the bear, for 
by “doing his dance” his friendship 
and kindliness toward human beings 
is secured. There seems to be but 
little question in the minds of even 
the younger generation that the bear 
dances in the mountains as the peo- 
ple dance in the Bear Dance, or as 
he is pictured on the Bear Dance 
flag that is hoisted over the west side 
of the dance corral on every Bear 
Dance occasion, it often being a man 
clad in war bonnet and decorated 
buckskin clothes, saluting a large 
grizzly, said to represent the Indian 
who first learned the dance from the 
bear. It might also be added here 
that the “rock writings” Nos. P76A, 
P8, and many others up Ashley and 
Dry Fork Valleys, northwest of 
Vernal, in the Uintah Basin, in Utah, 
picture Bear Dance scenes like those 
now pictured on the Bear Dance flag, 
or are acted out in the Bear Dance 
itself, some of the scenes being of 
the round-bodied drawing period, and 
later ones of the ancient (head- 
hunting) Fremont Culture, showing 
that those ancient peoples from whom 
the present Utes have probably de- 
scended also had the Bear Dance 
much as it is now had in the Uintah 
Basin lands: while other anciently 
depicted scenes are of people being 
scared by the bear, all being scenes 
that are probably over a thousand 
years to sixteen hundred years old. 
Besides being a dance to the bear 
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The Uintah-Ouray Ute Bear Dance 3, 


February, 1935 
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given at the time of his coming from 
his hibernation in the early spring, 
the dance in the old times was a 
signal to break camp and move out in 
pursuit of game. It is still dated by 
a seasonal change of activity. It now 
means the beginning of agrarian pur- 
suits instead of migrations for food. 
The original account (the dance 
myth) gave its origin as follows: 


“Long ago a man dreamed he saw 
a bear way up in the mountains danc- 
ing in front of his house in the early 
spring just after he had come from 
his hibernation. He danced to a pole 
and back again and kept repeating 
this, as the people dance forward and 
backward now, The man then set out 
to seek the bear. After traveling in 
the mountains, he found him dancing 
in this manner. The bear taught his 
dance to the man, who returned home 
and introduced it to his people.” 


However, the name of the dance, 
mama’qundkup (or, ma’makoni-ni- 
thap), refers not at all to the bear, 
but to the backward and forward step 
of the dance (mamakoni, said to refer 
to the step of the dance called a 
“reverse step,” two forward and three 
backward). 


In addition to propitiating the bear, 
the dance also provides an opportu- 
nity for some doctoring and for 
prayers to their deities, principal 
among which is su-nav, the wolf god. 


The ceremonial aspect of the dance 
is fast disappearing whereas the so- 
cial appeal is increasing, the appear- 
ance or “coming out” of the bear on 
the last day of the dance being now 
regarded as unessential, the dance 





now being considered an occasion for 
“good times,” relations between the 
sexes being of paramount interest. 


The dance is held within a circular 
inclosure called “the corral” (Ute, 
Avinkwep). The inclosure fence is be- 
tween six and seven feet high, the 
inclosure being usually about 100 feet 
in diameter. The fence is constructed 
of pairs of posts, a few inches apart, 
set at intervals of several feet, be- 
tween which cottonwood brush and 
limbs are placed to the desired height. 
The opening of the corral is usually 
(formerly always was) on the east 
side, being approximately five or six 
in width. Opposite the entrance, di- 
rectly beneath the Bear Dance flag, 
are the musicians’ seats and the reso- 
nator, The latter, formerly a huge 
woven basket, is now a wooden frame 
about a foot in height, two or three 
feet in width by six feet long, covered 
with sheet tin, which, in turn, is 
placed over an excavation. On im- 
provised benches, the musicians sit 
about this, holding in their left hands 
notched wooden sticks (morache, or, 
woni' thokunap—woni, standing; tho- 
kunap, rubbing the shorter stick (or 
bone) upon the notched stick), some- 
times carved in the shape of a jaw 
bone of a bear, one end of which is 
pressed against the top of the resona- 
tor, the sticks being notched, wash- 
board fashion, on the opposite upper 
side. When in use these sticks are 
rubbed with carpel (now) cattle bones 
to the time of tive music as ‘sn ac- 
companiment to the singing. The 
steady rubbing, amplified by the reso- 
nator, producing a powerful and not 
unpleasant rhythm, produces a noise 
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much like an imaginary rhythmic bear 
growl, said to “imitate the sound 
made by the bear.” 

When dancing, the women chovuse 
their partners by going to the chant- 
ing (musicians) group and among the 
men seated along the north side— 
only women and children sit along 
the south side and only men along 
the north wall—and tap their choice 
with the hand or simply wave the 
hand at him. They then retire to the 
center of the dancing inclosure and 
form a column abreast facing west- 
ward, they wait the coming of their 
male partners, who form in a line 
abreast a few feet from them, facing 
them. 

Each line then locks arms, each 
one with her or his respective neigh- 
bors in the same column and com- 
mence to dance facing their respec- 
tive partners in the opposite dancing 
column. As they thus dance the lines 
sway forward and backward, two 
steps front and three short steps 
back, one line advancing and the other 
retreating. Five steps complete a 
dance movement so each advance is 
with the alternate foot. It is asserted 
that this is the way the male and 
female bears dance in the spring. 

Should one fall in the dance, one 
of the musicians rubs him with a 
notched stick as a wand to ward off 
disease or misfortune, placing the 
notched stick on his elbows, knees, 
back, head and heels. It should be 
added here that three ‘rock pictures” 
in Dry Fork canyon depict such cere- 
monies in Bear Dance scenes, while 
three others depict the basket drum 
being used in this dance, and each of 
these groups apparently belong to 
the Fremont (head hunting) culture 
state of probably over a thousand 
years ago. 

The dance is closed the last day 
by an endurance contest. In this 
phase the partners break from the 
column abreast and dance in groups 
of two, the woman trying to outdo 
her partner by pushing him into the 
fence or wholly exhausting him. It 
is a picturesque scene worth going 
miles to see. In the old times the 
bear “came out” in this scene. Closing 
this act a feast to all follows. Then 
as the sun is getting low the people 
file out of the inclosure, often, as 
medicine actors stroke them with 
eagle feathers and “place” the bless- 
ings of the gods upon them. Thus 
is the great ceremony closed. 





COLLECTORS WELCOME 

AT HUNTER’S INDIAN TEPEE 
Rare plains and woodland Indian ar- 
ticles; beadwork; old Navaho jewelry and 
blankets; buffalo head and robes. Bar- 
gain values now on things that will soon 
enhance in value, tfc 
North over Michigan Ave. Bridge to 
Water Tower, West one block to Rush 

and Pearson. Antique district. 
816 RUSH ST., CHICAGO Superior 0851 
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Archaeologist Devises New 


Charts 
oO 


G. B, Fenstermaker, member of the 
Society for Pennsylvania archaeology, 
has devised and copyrighted charts 
to simplify his excavation work and 
to help keep his record of work accu- 
rate. These charts are illustrated on 
the following pages, and they portray 
the precision with which even an 
amateur can work. 


Mr. Fenstemaker, proceeds on new 
excavations by laying out his ground 
in ten foot squares. Each post is 
numbered, the number within the 
circle indicating the post. The area, 
between the posts signifies the pit, 
and the archaeologist places a num- 
ber inside this too. 


A color scheme also helps to clas- 
sify the work as it progresses, This 
cannot be shown on the charts here- 
with illustrated. It can be indicated, 
however, on the bottom of the chart 
sheet with a colored crayon. For in- 
stance, in a circle at the bottom of 
the page draw a circle in which place 
a cross of the color that your key 
calls for. That is, red means that 
a new site is being started. The bone 
chart will have notations, coinciding 
in color accordingly. 


Usually field charts consist of one 
large square divided into small 
squares. There is very little room, if 
any, on some of them in which to 
make comments. Mr. Fenstermaker is 
finding his new chart a great help in 
his field work. 


Note that bone chart is arranged 
so that it can be used with the layout 
field chart. 





THE INDIAN RELIC GUIDE 1934 
Featuring with illustrations 
Folson Points, Hopewell Spears, The Pi- 
asa Bird, Great Serpent Mound, Indian 
Relics Classified Indian Map, Mounting, 
Mending and Restoring. 

Every collector should have a copy 
Price $1.00 
20 arrows, $1.00; 15 bird points, $1.00; 
Fine Gem points, $1.00; Fine Axes and 

Tomahawks, $1.00 each. 
An illustrated booklet on Indian relics 
with every $2.00 purchase 
GLENN GROVES 


5022 North Lockwood Ave., Chicago, i. 
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T. O. YOUNG 


Dealer in 


Indian Relics, U. S. Coins and 
Stamps, Also Curios, Minerals, 
Cut and polished gem-stones. 


Send stamp for my bargain 
tfe 
Box 734 New P. O. Building 





Syracuse, N. Y. 








Collectors 
and Dealers 





Have you received your copy of our 
new price list just recently printed? If 
not write for one today. It will be sent 
to you by return mail—absolutely free 
of charge. 

We have a large stock of Indian Goods, 
from the ancient stone to the modern 
beadwork; Arrowheads; Tiny Bird Points; 
Gems, both cut and uncut; Elk Teeth; 
Agates; Fossil Fishes; Jewelry; Baskets; 
Biankets; Eagle Feathers, etc., etc. Please 
state when writing which department you 
are interested in. tfc 


L. W. Stilwell Curio Store 
43 Lincoln Ave. 
DEADWOOD SOUTH DAKOTA 








GENUINE 
INDIAN RELICS 


Send ten cents for my latest 
catalogue which gives tocation, 
material, color, size and price 
of nearly 1,000 fine specimens. 
This same dime will put you on 
my mailing list for future cata- 
logues. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. C. FUELLHART 
TIDIOUTE, PA. 
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“Prehistoric Relics” 


Dug from mounds and graves here 
in Arkansas and Oklahoma. Any- 
thing you want, such as ttery, 
spears, shell and stone beads, boat 
stones, banner stones, arrowheads, 
bird points, war points, axes; celts, 
ceremony objects, etc. a53 
A stock of 150,000 pieces on hand. 
New price fist for five cents to 

cover postage. 
Largest dealer In the South. 


G. E. Pilquist 
P. O. Box 666, Dardanelle, Ark. 








Indian Relic Collectors 

Remember we have a and 
earefully selected stock of prehistoric 
stone relics, old beadwork and trap- 
pings, weapons, Navajo rugs and In- 
dian pottery. We have an y 
fine offering of the rarer types of 
ceremonial stones, as well as quanti- 
ties of nice arrowheads, axes, celts, 
ete., at reduced prices. 

Antique firearms and weapons, Colt 
revolvers, aboriginal curios and 
weapons, minerals, fossils, antiques, 
Currier prints, and coins, are 
sescribed in our new price list. tfc 

Complete illustrated tists 10c. 


N. E. CARTER 
Getebitened. 1900 


Drawer G Ikhorn, Wisc. 
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Indian Lore; Ancient and Otherwise 


By WILSON STRALEY 
fe 3/0 | t+) 


HOULD all the lake forming 

projects mature, which are con- 
templated in Missouri and Kansas, 
many rich and important sites where 
the aborigines and latter day Indians 
encamped, had their workshops, bat- 
tled, hunted and fished, will be cov- 
ered with the impounded waters. At 
present in Missouri interested parties 
are seeking all available information 
and collecting the relics while it is 
yet possible to save them from 


oblivion. 
a * * 


About twenty years ago, while 
workmen were excavating for a bridge 
pier in Fort Worth, Texas, four 
mounds of stone supposed to be ovens 
were uncovered. These were thought 
to have been built and used by the 
Indians who inhabited that section 
years and years ago, 

* * * 


Down near the hamlet of Concep- 
tion in Southern Mexico, Professors 
Engerrand and Urbian, some while 
back discovered a much worked quartz 
field, which they contend supplied the 
material for the weapons of the in- 
habitants during the Stone Age. It 
is said that the collection of relics 
secured contained many specimens 
new to Mexican archaeology. 


* * * 


A newspaper report says: “Models 
of prehistoric Southwestern Pueblos, 
made by CCC men are to be used by 
the national park service as an ex- 
hibit to show the public what these 
archaeological monuments are like.” 
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CURIO DEALERS 
AND COLLECTORS 


Write us for prices on Nava- 
jo blankets, pottery, baskets, 
beaded work from all tribes, 
medicine men’s paraphernalia, 
ethnological reports, turquoise, 
rings and bracelets, all types of 
Indian made necklaces, metal 
and pipestone peace pipes, 
tinted photos and prints of In- 
dian heads, war clubs, scab- 
bards, watch fobs. 


RARE PIECES 
War shields with scalp locks. 
Squaw saddles. 
Navajo squaw belts. 
Old chief’s blanket. 
Medicine man‘s necklace. 
Tomahawk peace pipes, metal, old. 
TELL US WHAT YOU WANT! 


C. & B. Traders 
Box 297 Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Miss Bernice Goetz of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is in Guatamala, where she is 
studying the art of the ancient and 
modern Central American Indians, 

* * * 

A report from Mill Creek, Okla., 
states that Kiziah Hotato, a full- 
blood Choctaw Indian woman, is dead 
at the age of 125 years, It is claimed 
that she came over the “trail of tears” 
when her tribe was forcibly removed 
from the Mississippi in 1823. 

* * * 


Col. Richard G. Shaw, 81, died in 
New York on December 20, at the 
home of his sister, Gladys Shaw 
Erskine, the novelist. Col. Shaw 
gained reknown for the part he took 
in “quelling the Meacham massacre 
of 1879, when the Ute Indians went 
on the warpath.” 

* * * 

The pioneers were queer: When a 
savage scalped one settler, they never 
paroled him to see if he would do it 
again—Los Angeles (Calif.) Times. 

* * * 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Times of 
December 22, 1934, presented a well 
written story of Coronado’s visit to 
what is now Kansas in the year 1541, 
in which the work of Father Padilla 
among the Quivera or Pawnee Indians 
was described. 

* * * 

A student of the Indians has dis- 
covered that “tomato, chocolate, 
coyote, and many other words in the 
English language come from the 
speech of the Aztec of Mexico.” 

* * * 


At last the Navajo language has 
been reduced to writing, thus enabling 
the boys and girls of the tribe to be 
taught reading and writing. 


* * * 


In the remote highland fastness of 
Western, Mexico, there dwells a tribe 
of Indians known as the Huichols, 
who still preserve their ancient pre- 
Aztec culture. Dr, Robert Zingg and 
Mr. Charles Wisdom are engaged in 
making a study of these peoples for 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Wis- 
dom says: “The Shaman priest tells 
his flock what, how much, where and 
when to plant, maize, beans and chili.” 

* * * 

Out in California have been found 
paintings on rocks. These mysterious 
pictures represent birds, animals, in- 
sects, rainbows and geometrical de- 
signs, which the Indians claim were 
made by “spirits.” Dr. John P. Har- 
rington, we understand, has made a 
special study of these pictographs, 
and has come to the conclusion that 
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they are made by medicine men of 

the tribe, who depicts those things 

seen in their dreams, Such painted 

stones are worshiped by the Indians. 
* * * 


The Barnett estate case down in 
Oklahoma, proves that if you chance 
to be a wealthy Indian, and after 
your passage from this vale of tears 
to the “happy hunting ground” there 
will be any number of persons claim- 
ing to be heirs, 

* * * 

Mr. John Collier, commissioner of 
Indian affairs, is making every effort 
to give the destitute Indians of Okla- 
homa a truly new deal. It appears 
that near Wilberton and McCurtain 
several thousand acres have been 
taken over, cleared, houses and other 
improvements made, besides alloting 
implements and livestock, to enable 
each family to earn their livelihood 
through their individual efforts and 
labor—the Indians are given an un- 
limited time to reimburse the govern- 
ment, after they have become self- 
sustaining. 

+ * 

Rev. S. P. Newberry, Springfield, 
Mo., has been making a study of the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the Ozark 
region, and contends that they were 
a highly civilized, giant-like people. 
He bases his theory on the skeleton 
remains and stone artifacts and pot- 
tery unearthed in Southern Missouri 
and Northern Arkansas. Among the 
recent finds was that of eight skele- 
tons in a low mound near Springfield. 

* * * 


“Quietly, unostentiously and almost 
unknown to the: whites of this re- 
gion, a revival in the ancient Indian 
art of basketry is taking place in 
Northeastern Oklahoma,” writes La- 
Vere Shoenfelt Anderson to the 
Tulsa (Okla.) World. “It is not as 
yet a widespread revival. Materials 
are too few, skilled craftsmen who 
might teach others the work too in- 
frequent for any a Rec elie'a blooming 
of the art that has laid dormant for 
unnumbered years, But in isolated 
cabins around Eycha and Round 
Springs in Delaware County, and 
among the Cherokee, Creek and 
Natchez Indians near Gore, Okla., 
Indian women may be found patiently 
working with cane splints, and hardy 
reeds in an attempt to duplicate the 
baskets made by their ancestors 
generations ago. Some of their prod- 
ucts are highly decorative, made with 
a wary eye to the white man’s taste. 
Long-handled flower baskets, boast- 
ing beautifully colored interwoven 
strands to relieve the monotony of 
the natural materials, sewing bas- 
kets, fruit baskets, even waste baskets 
are included on the list. These Indian 
baskets last “almost forever.’ At least 
that is the way the folks in Joy, 
Grove, Pryor and Sparinaw speak of 
the baskets made in that region.” 
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Scoutmasters, Eagle Scouts, 
and Junior Collectors Department 


Conducted by MAX A. AYER 








The Three Linguistic Stocks 


in Iowa 
(fo) 


The various stocks of aboriginal 
peoples were divided into linguistic 
groups, clans, and tribes. Iowa, at 
one time was inhabited by three of 
these linguistic stocks; namely the 
Algonquin, Siouian, and the Caddoan. 
The remnants of a once powerful 
branch of the Algonquin people still 
live at Tama. The Mesquakie, a tribe 
in the Algonquin Nation follows the 
cultures which predominated among 
the Eastern tribes, such as the type 
of dwelling, the wickiup, the puckered 
toe moccasin, the floral beadwork, 
the Algonquin dialect, and the forms 
of religion connected with the Algon- 
quin people. 

The Siouan stock, a drastically dif- 
ferent type, at one time inhabited the 
Northwestern part of the State. This 
tribe lived in skin tipis, followed the 
buffalo, and were classified under the 
nomadie cultures of the middle west. 
The religion of the Souian was dif- 
ferent than the other stocks with re- 
spect tq their principal Sun Dance 
ceremonies. The moccasins changed 
to the hard: sole, and the head dress 
from the hair roach to the war bon- 
net. 

Then again we find another type 
of people living in the southwestern 
part of Iowa who belonged to the 
Caddoan Stock. These people lived 
in sod houses and pursued the agri- 
cultural activities. They too, differed 
slightly in dress from the Siouian 
stock, also in religion and customs. 
Among some of the Caddoan tribes 
were the Pawnee, Oto, and the Iowa. 
Iowa has derived its name from the 
latter tribe who were called the 
“Sleepy Ones.” 

Prior to these three stocks of peo- 
ple the Mound Dwellers inhabited the 
banks of the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri Rivers. Therefore, it may be 
said that Iowa is an area in which 
three linguistic stocks overlap or 
come together, thus making Iowa tri- 
linguistic. If all the data could be 
compiled concerning the anthropo- 
logical differentiation of these lin- 
guistic stocks it would fill a volume, 
but nevertheless it is interesting to 
note that these stocks did not ally 
themselves more closely within such 


a small area. It seems quite probable 
that there was some inter-tribal com- 
merce carried on between the stocks 
with their various trade goods com- 
ing from the far west, the east and 
the south. 
°“aeEr 
Authentic Indian Articles 
o 

An interesting article came to my 
hands last week concerning the mar- 
keting of Indian-made goods. It has 
been the desire of Mrs. Collier to 
supply department stores wth goods 
made by Indians which is saleable 
merchandise, that is, not so highly 
commercial that it is trash. It is 
also her desire to stock merchandise 
which can be duplicated as re-crder 
numbers. Collectors should be inter- 
ested in this project, as many of you 
have been discouraged by the fact 
that so many articles of cheap Indian 
goods are thrown open to the public. 
Often the truly meritorious products 
are withheld, until the junior collec- 
tor is discouraged in his search for 
aboriginal products. True enough, 
the Indian is using the white man’s 
tools in the production of some of 
his handicraft, but the fact that it is 
Indian made, still encourages the sale 
of the articles. 

About a year ago, a certain com- 
pany which was marketing South- 
west Indian jewelry and rugs, at- 
tempted to give the public an oral 
oration on the methods used by their 
jewelers. The gentleman stated that 
the Navajo still preferred to use 
the charcoal fire to the acetelyne 
torch. I do not believe that this is so 
because the Indian is the same as the 
white man in respect to making. his 
work easier if possible, There is also 
the desire of many, to eliminate com- 
mercial designs used in the silver 
work of the Southwest tribes which 
were really not their own. I, for 
one, believe that the change in com- 
mercializaton of Indian products will 
cause a renaissance in Indian mer- 
cantile production. 

“oor 
Buffalo Barbecue 
o 

The United States Indian school at 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, arranged for 
a barbecue of fourteen buffalo car- 
casses from the herd in Yellowstone 


Park. The Pueblo, Mescalero and the 
Jicarilla Apache Indians were in- 
vited to gather to feast on this once 
main food. Dances and all forms of 
celebration which will include the 
Buffalo dance and ceremony were on 
the program. The town criers an- 
nounced the big feast last October 
and the Hopi villages were astir after 
that with expectant appetites for 
their traditional food. 


Dee Bibb, a barbecue expert, was 
hired to oversee the cooking of the 
Buffalo, Secretary Ickes and wife, 
of the Department of Interior and 
Commissioner Collier received invita- 
tions. 

The March issue of HosBIEs, if pos- 
sible, will carry a complete story of 
the dance and ceremonies at the bar- 
becue which cannot be given in this 


issue. 
“or 
Yellow Kidney a True Blackfeet 
o 


Once the Blackfeet walked the 
changing seasons, Through blizzards, 
surging springtime and red autumns 
they hunted food on foot, 

There was time for thought. 

When wild descendants of Spanish 
cavalry horses appeared on the plains 
the Blackfeet tamed them, made them 
drag the travois, ; 
~ Whole villages moved rapidly to 
fresh hunting grounds, following 
easily the migrations of game. 

Mounted, their warriors rode far, 
delivered swift attack or maneuvered 
strategic retreat, made contacts north, 
east and south with white men and 
with other Indian tribes. They ac- 
quired. firearms to intimidate or 
slaughter foes, 

Yet the Blackfeet were never blood- 
thirsty. Dr. George C. Ruhle, Chief 
Ranger-Naturalist of Glacier Park, 
says of them: 

“They are characterized by -kindli- 
ness and love of fun; by dignity and 
honor. They take pride in their 
families, They reason well and enjoy 
orderly arguments in the councils of 
the tribe. ‘Their head-men carry 
themselves with kingly bearing, and 
on occasions deliver themselves of 


sound orations.” 


Now the Blackfeet farm their 
reservation east of Glacier National 
Park, where there are frequent visi- 
tors. In tribal regalia they were 
prominent in welcoming President 
Roosevelt in 1934. News-reels made 
them known to millions throughout 
the. world.—Great Northern Railroad. 
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ALONG THE SUSQUEHANNA 
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Courtesy Tobacco Magazine 


An interesting collection of Indian relics found on the Oscar Leipart farm, Pennsylvania. 


Most of the articles 


pictured in this group were not made by the Indians, but are believed to have been obtained by them from 
traders from foreign lands. Beads, metal pots and scissors are easily distinguished in the photograph. 


HE above relics are from a farm 

that once belonged to the Susque- 
hanna Indians, not far from York and 
East Prospect, Pennsylvania, Accord- 
ing to H. C. Frey, authority on Indian 
lore and legend of that part of the 
cvuntry, the Susquehanna River in the 
Onondagua dialect, was called ga wa 
na wa na neh, “great island river.” 
We can hardly suppose, however, that 
the present name of this river is a 
corruption of this root, though a 
metamorphosis as great as this would 
be, has frequently taken place in In- 
dian names when undergoing adjust- 
ment to the English tongue. 

One interpretation gives it “Sas- 
quesa,” meaning “falls,” and “Han- 
ough,” meaning “stream.” Brinton 
says: “The name Susquehanna is 
certainly of Algonquin origin. “Han- 
na” denotes “flowing stream” while 
the prefix has been identified with 
“Schachage” — “straight, from the 
direct course of the river to its 
mouth.” 

Captain John Smith first heard the 
name from Tockwock, Nanticoke, or 
Powhatan speakers while exploring 
the waters of the upper Chesapeake 
bay and its affluents as a description 
of a mighty people, who dwelt on the 


Susquehanna “two days higher than 
our barge could pass for the rocks,” 


Substantial evidence that the Sus- 
quehanna Indians spent their most 
progressive days, at what is now 
Long Level, is shown by the rich 
treasures found in Indian graves 
there during the past year. The large 
human bones corroborate Captain 
Smith’s statement “that the Susque- 
hanna Indians were men of giant- 
like deportment.” 


In excavating a few of the Indian 
graves on Mr. Leiphart’s farm a 
few years ago, there was found 
twenty-five or thirty yards of beau- 
tiful glass beads, rings, kettles, tools, 
oddly carved pipes and many other 
articles that could have been pos- 
sessed only by progressive Indians. 


Mr. Leiphart took from his own 
farm in a few months time, a larger 
collection of Indian relics than most 
collectors have been able to accumu- 
late through half a century of re- 
search and collecting. 


Many years ago, one boy in this 
vicinity found, on his father’s small 
farm, about fifteen hundred perfect 
arrow points, having thrown all the 
imperfect ones aside, 


Folsom Points 


A RECENT dispatch from the 
Smithsonian Institution states: 

“An apparent Folsom habitation 
site—bivouac or workshop of a mys- 
terious people who may have dwelt 
in North America during the last ice 
age and followed northward the re- 
treating glaciers—has been discovered 
by Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., 
archaeologist of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

“It rests upon a hard, chalklike 
formation in the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains, Above it, bearing witness 
to a great antiquity, are about 20 
feet of soil deposits which, from the 
nature of the surrounding country, 
must have been laid down very slowly. 

“The significance of the find to 
American archaeology can hardly be 
over-estimated, since the makers of 
the chipped flint implements known 
as ‘Folsom points,’ first discovered 
about five years ago in connection 
with bones. of an extinct species of 
bison near Folsom, New Mexico, are 
the mystery people of the New 
World’s prehistory. 

(Continued on page 101) 
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“The find in New Mexico was in- 
terpreted as indicating that human 
beings lived in North America during 
the latter phases, at least, of the ice 
age, since the bones with which the 
points were associated were believed 
to be those of animals which grazed 
in the lush meadows at the edge of 
the retreating ice sheet. This would 
place the coming of man to the New 
World several thousand years earlier 
than has generally been supposed. 


“Since then the unmistakable Fol- 
som point has been found scattered 
all over the United States, as far east- 
ward as Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
This has led to some question as to 
the validity of the first interpretation 
of the finds, and has given weight 
to the possibility that the extinct 
animal association in New Mexico 
was accidental. However, since then 
Folsom points have been found in 
close association with the bones of 
musk ox and with those of a mam- 
moth—animals known to have pas- 
tured at the edge of the ice sheet. 


“But hitherto the Folsom hunter 
has been a wraithlike creature, with- 
out any fixed abiding place. He left 
evidence of his presence only while 
he was hunting. The site discovered 
by Dr. Roberts, which appears to 
have covered an area about a quarter 
of a mile in radius, although only a 
very small part has yet been ex- 
cavated, undoubtedly was a stopping 
place of this people. The deposits 
may represent several camp sites, 
occupied over a series of years, 


“As yet no effort has been made 
to fit the underlying material into a 
geologic time chart. It is, without 
doubt, relatively very ancient, con- 
sidered in respect to other human 
deposits in North America. Apparent- 
ly at the time it was occupied, it 
was a lush pasture where probably 
great herds of the Pleistocene quad- 
rupeds congregated. This would make 
it a favorable site for a camp of 
roaming hunters. Moreover, all the 
material they needed for their wea- 
pons and other tools—great nodules 
of flint—were there in abundance. It 
was undoubtedly a workshop. Dr. 
Roberts found specimens of the flakes 
chipped off in making their artifacts. 


“Thirty characteristic Folsom points, 
showing some of the finest craftsman- 
ship of any yet discovered, were ob- 
tained. Besides these there were a 
great variety of scrapers, rough stone 
knife blades, drills, engraving imple- 
ments probably used to carve designs 
on bones, drills and hammerstones. 
All the animal bones found had been 
broken and the marrow scraped out 
of them. The bones have not been 
Studied as yet. Whatever these ani- 
mals may have been, the ancient 
people were unquestionably contempo- 
raneous with them. 
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“No skeletal material was found 
which would indicate that sort of a 
man the Folsom hunter was, The 
implication is that he was ancestral- 
ly related to the Indian. He was an 
expert flint chipper and probably 
lived entirely by hunting.” 

“oer 


Preserving a Language 


@ 

Although the last speaker of the 
Mahican tongue now is dead, a sub- 
stantial vocabulary of the language 
is preserved in the vaults of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Dr, Truman Michelson, staff ethnol- 
ogist, rescued it from the fading 
memory of William Dick, the aged 
Indian, several years ago while Mr. 
Dick still retained many words and 
connected sentences of his mother 
tongue. Mr. Dick died about a year 
ago. 

The expression “last of the Mohi- 
cans,” taken from James Fenimore 
Cooper’s novel, has been somewhat 
of a misnomer. Actually there are 
more than 500 persons with consider- 
able Mahican blood still living in the 
United States. But, except for a few 
disconnected words, they are igno- 
rant of the language and customs of 
their ancestors and have been entire- 
ly absorbed by white culture. The 
aged William Dick—amn exceedingly 
meticulous Presbyterian elder — was 
actually the last of the Mahicans so 
far as language is concerned. 

The manuscript in the Smithsonian 
vaults thus becomes one of the most 
significant of all American ethnologi- 
cal documents, because of the con- 
spicuous role played by this once 
powerful tribe in the early history of 
New York and New England. They 
were originally settled along the 
banks of the Hudson where they were 
in conflict with the powerful Iroquois 
federation of central New York state. 
At one time there was a settlement 
of about forty villages near the 
present city of Albany. But they 
were unable to compete with the 
white colonists and retired to the 
Berkshires, where they became known 
as the “Stockbridge Indians.” Here 
again they were forced out by the 
advance of white settlement and, a 
homeless people, found haven among 
their old enemies, the Iroquois. 

While at Stockbridge they aroused 
the interest of the celebrated Johna- 
thon Edwards, whose boyhood play- 
mates had been Mahican boys. 
Edwards compiled a vocabulary of 
the Mahican words he recalled—he 
referred to them as “Muhhekaneew” 
—and the Bureau of American 
Ethnology has a copy of a letter 
from George Washington to the fa- 
mous divine and philosopher express- 
ing regret that further efforts had 
not been made to save the disappear- 
ing Indian languages, 
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The Mahicans must not be con- 
fused, Dr, Michelson warns, with 
Mohegans of Connecticut, different 
people although belonging to the 
same great Algonquian stock. The 
last speaker of Mohegan died in 1904. 


The Mahicans were typically Algon- 
quian people, and their language was 
close to other languages of this stock. 


A curious circumstance is_ that 
through this tribe may have been 
preserved some of the folklore of 
colonial New England, probably in- 
troduced from Europe and of great 
antiquity, which has been completely 
forgotten in New England itself and 
probably at its source of origin. Some 
years ago an educated Dakota Sioux 
Indian named Estes was found who, 
because of intimate boyhood contacts 
with Mahicans, remembered some of 
the tribal legends. 


But, curiously enough, they are not 
Indian at all, They are obviously 
Europeans in origin, although they 
cannot be checked against any col- 
lection of European folklore. The 
implication is that they were picked 
up by the Mahican boys from their 
playmates and schoolmates around 
Stockbridge, and made such a power- 
ful impression that they displaced the 
aboriginal folklore, 


It is only through the persistence 
and good fortune of Dr. Michelson, 
considered the world’s foremost ex- 
pert an Algonquian languages, that 
Mahican has been preserved. After 
tireless following of fruitless clues 
he finally located two men who still 
retained some memory of the lan- 
guage. One was an epileptic confined 
in an institution, who was too ex- 
citable to work with. The other was 
Mr. Dick. 

Telling of his adventure in rescuing 
Mahican, Dr. Michelson says that his 
success might have been much greater 


‘ but for one bad error. Mr. Dick was 


extremely religious and a Sabbath 
school teacher. He felt that the lan- 
guage of his ancestors was a relic of 
paganism and hence, constructively at 
least, a somewhat perilous thing for 
a good Christian to concern himself 
with, Dr. Michelson succeeded in 
winning his friendship, however, and 
all went well until the ethnologist 
carelessly suggested that Mr. Dick 
excuse himself from his Sunday school 
class in order to devote a Sunday to 
the work of recovery. Apparently the 
Indian’s worst suspicions were con- 
firmed and he was unable to work 
more, 


The living Mahicans are scattered 
all over the country, but the majority 
are still to be found at Gresham and 
at Green Bay, Wisconsin. A few still 
are to be found intermarried with the 
Iroquois among whom their ances- 
tors found refuge. Others are in 
Minnesota. 
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Indian Bowl? 
oO 
Independence, Mo.—Can any one of 
our readers give me information on a 


wooden bowl? I got it from a full 


blood Omaha Indian. 


The bowl is very much like our old 
chopping bowls, 15% inches in diame- 
ter, 3% inches deep, a hard wood, 
has seen lots of service. The story 


given me by the Indian-is that among’: 


his people, the daughters of: the chiefs 
have a clan and that at certain times 


this clan serve food from this: bowl - 


consisting of choice pieces of meat, 
fruits, etc., crushed with two stones 
used: for that purpose only, and 
served with a spoon made from the 
horn of a two year old buffalo heifer. 
The ceremony is very much like the 
Christian sacrament. 


The last daughter of the clan who 
had the bow] died in a hospital at the 
age of 104 years. She, so the Indian 
told me, was far more concerned as 
to where the bow! would go than her- 
self. A friend of the one Ii got it 
from gave it to him... ar 


He told me in good faith' that the 
bowl is either six hundred or eight 
hundred years old, 


Around the top of it and about an 
inch apart are driven either for pro- 
tection or ornament, what. :soks like 
brass nails. 
and found them all different in shape 
and length and wondered if they 
could be tempered copper. 


If any reader ever heard of such, 
or similar bowls, the information 
would be of interest to all collectors, 
I believe—E. E. Willard. 


“oor 


Along the Columbia River 


Excavation Work Goes On 
Oo 

Thirty Indian village sites and bur- 
ial grounds in the vicinity of the 
great Bonneville Dam across the 
Columbia River in western Oregon 
have been excavated during the past 
six months by Herbert W. Krieger, 
Smithsonian Institution Curator of 
Ethnology, who was detailed for the 
task under funds supplied by the 
Public Works Administration. 


Mr. Krieger has just returned to 
Washington wth a collection of In- 
dian artifacts representing the his- 
toric and the prehistoric cultures of 
the region which soon is to be flooded. 
The work was in line with the pol- 


I removed six of them: 


John 


_icy of the Public Works Administra- 


tion to allow nothing of historical or 
ethnological interest to be destroyed 
in the progress of its various proj- 
ects. 

The sites excavated showed a curi- 
ous mixture of aboriginal artifacts 
and trade articles distributed by the 
Hudson Bay Company, by Russian 
fur traders, Chinese laborers, and 
miners. The abandoned sites of for- 
mer winter villages of the Indians on 
the shores of the river were usually 
found to be void of European arti- 
facts and, judged by the age of giant 
fir trees growing on the site of for- 
mer Indian cedar plank houses, al- 
most certainly were occupied before 
the first contacts with white men. 

Only the territory which will be 
flooded was explored, but objects of 
great antiquity might be expected 
farther back from the river in the 
vicinity of Hamilton Mountain and 
Red Bluffs where the Columbia once 
flowed before the occurrence of the 
greatest land slide in history when a 
portion of the Cascade Mountains fell 
into the Columbia River and changed 
its course. 

The Indians of both the historic and 
protohistoric periods, Mr. Krieger 
holds, were very similar to the abo- 
riginals of the territory today and 
probably were their ancestors. They 
had culture built up around the sal- 
mon as the chief article of food. Much 
of the material added to the Smith- 
sonian collections is closely associated 
with salmon fishing. 

In accordance with the wishes of 
the Indians on the Yakima and Warm 
Springs Reservations, all skeletal ma- 
terial uncovered by the U. S. Army 
engineers on Bradford Island, where 
the Bonneville dam is under construc- 
tion, is being preserved and will be 
reburied reverently, with such cere- 
monies as may be desired. 

This policy of salvaging remains 
of human interest and of scientific 
import has been characteristic of 
Public Works projects recently under- 
taken by the Federal Government. 

“eo 
Unravels “Spirit Paintings” 
Secrets 
oOo 

The secret of the “spirit paintings” 
of various California Indian tribes— 
designs allegedly painted by super- 
natural agencies on the faces of rocks 
and which withstand the ravages of 
centuries — has been solved by Dr. 
P. Harrington, Smithsonian 
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Institution ethnologist, who has been 
investigating these paintings among 
the most primitive tribes of California 
and Arizona. 


The paint apparently owes much of 
its remarkable durability, he found, 
to oil extracted from chilecothe seeds, 
which are about the size of marbles 
and are obtained from the cucumber- 
like fruit of the chilecothe plant, 
which grows over a considerable area 
of the United States. With this oil 
is mixed a preparation of the dried 
dust of the red scum which appears 
on the surface of iron springs. 


These spirit paintings appear on 
cliff faces in California and, to a 
lesser extent, in Arizona and Nevada. 
Some of them are believed to be sev- 
eral hundred years old, but have 
suffered little from the winds, rains, 
and frosts to which they have been 
exposed. The Indians attribute them 
to a “painting spirit” who works only 
at night, since nobody ever has seen 
it working and the fresh designs 
sometimes appear in the morning. 


As might be expected, Mr. Harring- 
ton says, the perpetrators are the 
medicine men, who have been steal- 
ing out at night for centuries and 
painting the designs on the rocks— 
using either their fingers or yucca 
sticks, the end of which has been 
chewed in the mouth to form brushes. 
The figures are, for the most part, 
crude, although this varies according 
to the artistic ability of the medicine 
man. They represent a wide variety 
of subjects—owls, bears, rattlesnakes, 
centipedes, geometrical designs, rain- 
bows, etc. 


In some spots nearly all the rock 
faces are decorated with such figures. 
These places might be considered as 
Indian “temples,” Mr. Harrington be- 
lieves, They are considered especially 
holy places. 

The designs seem to have little 
connected meaning, Mr. Harrington 
says. Often they mean nothing, ex- 
cept in the mind of the man who 
paints them. They represent objects 
he has seen in dreams or when 
drugged with the frothy blue juice of 
trumpet flower roots. The motives of 
the painter are hard to fathom. 


Other materials besides chilecothe 
oil are sometimes mixed with the iron 
scum dust—notably deer marrow. But 
in such cases the paint tends to crack 
and scale off. Variation of colors is 
accomplished by using black oxide ot 
manganese and white clay, but the 
black and white are of poor lasting 
quality. 

“EY 


Hokum—Why is it that the Indian 
and the bison are shown on our coins 
although they are practically extinct? 


Jokum—I suppose it is to carry out 
the idea of scarcity. 
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WANTED TO BUY 








WANTED FOR CASH — Indian pipes, 
all kinds, ancient or modern. Send out- 
lines in first letter.—C. H. Boyd, R. 3, 
Gleason, Wis, £124 


WANTED FOR CASH — Fine long 
spears, genuine gem points and effigy 
pipes. Sen¢e outlines. — W. ‘C. Fuellhart, 
Tidioute, Pa. 12822 


WANTED FOR CASH—Extra fine long 
flint spears, hoes, war points, etc., ‘also 
effigy pipes.—A. B. Schaafsma, Wichert, 
Il. 012042 


WANTED FOR CASH — Gem arrow 
points from Pacific Coast states, Tiny 
points to spears.—E. W. Birch, The Gem 
Stone Man, Box 34, Salem, Oregon. ap3001 


PREHISTORIC RELICS; beadwork 
wanted.—Paul Summers, Sagerton, Tex. 
fp 

















INDIAN RELICS WANTED — Extra 
long and fine flint knives and_ spears; 
polished spades and hoes; willow leaf war 
points from graves; quartz bannerstones; 
efigy pipes from mounds; very fine 
tapering celts and long slender axes. I 
pay cash, Send outline and price in first 
letter. — Cooperider, 424 Mass. Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. In business at this ad- 
dress 21 years. Rated good in Dun’s. 

; ap3421 





SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





PREHISTORIC STONE RELICS, over 
60 years’ experience in gathering Ohio 
relics, much sought by beginners and 
advanced collectors. No list. State your 
wants. Inspection invited. — Albin A. 
Elchert. New Riegel. Ohio. 812417 


50 ARROWS slightly damaged, a book 
of instructions on restoring, mending and 
mounting, $1.00. Many types represent- 
ed.—Glenn Groves, 6022 North Lockwood, 
Chicago, Il. 12675 


15 GENUINE TRANSLUCENT CHAL.- 
cedony arrowheads, $1.00, or $6.00 a’ hun- 
dred, prepaid. No stamps, no. samples— 
please.—William Stank, Spring Valley. Il. 

£3252 











RARE GROUP SHRUNKEN HEADS, 
family of 4. Parents, infant, youth. Ama- 
zon tribe, flercest of all tribes.—Trigger's 
200 W 49th St.. New York City. [6882 


MOOREHEAD’S STONE AGE NORTH 
America, 2 volumes, $25.—E, K. Petrie, 
534144 Belmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. £108 


INDIAN RELICS — State your wants. 
Sample arrows, 25c.—Kenneth Mayhall, 
Belmont, Miss. £3441 


COLLECTORS, ATTENTION — Have 
some duplicate Indian relics my collec- 
tion for sale. Write me articles you are 
interested in. Can send outlines.—W. M. 
Cunningham, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

aul2846 


DISPLAY AND PROTECT your collec- 
tion. Frames, cases, cabinets to your 
specifications. Estimates free. Catalog 
Indian relics, firearms, ete., 5c.—Linn B. 
Moore, Kahoka, Mo. fp 


BOOKS ON INDIAN RELICS, other 
Indian Books and Government Publica- 
tions.—Pan-American Trading Co., 910 
West 35th Place, Chicago, II. tfc09 


ARROWHEADS—Perfect Indian arrow- 
heads found on prehistoric village sites. 
Many sizes, shapes and colors. Sold by 
the hundred. Reasonably priced.—Joseph 
Wigglesworth, Wilmington, Del. £3882 


STONE AGE INDIAN RELICS, Ark- 
ansas tribes. 10¢c for list and arrow.— 
H. J. White, Huntsville, Ark. £108 


FOR SALE—Nice mortar and _ pestle, 
. 50, prepaid. Henry Carter, Mayfi as 
y. 1 





























25 CHOICE ARROWHEADS, $1.00; 14 
choice bird points, $1.00; 15 knives, $1.00; 
10 war points, $1.00; notched hoe, $1.00. 
Postage extra. —H. L. Talburt, Calico 
Rock, Ark. flip 
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FOR SALE—Offer No. 1—Drill, Spear, 
Scraper, 6 Arrowheads, Bird Point, 
Flesher, $1.75 value for 75c, Offer No. 2 
—Drill, Knife, Bird Arrow, Triangler 
Point, Spall, Tanner, $1.75 value, all for 
75c. Offer No. 3—6 Arrowheads, 1 Select 
Arrowhead, Bird Point, Spear, Drill, 
Knife, Scraper, Chipped Implement, Tri- 
angler Point, 6 Arrowheads and 2 Bird 
Points, Kansas, $2.95 value, all for $1.75. 
All above perfect and genuine, Navajo 
Coin Silver Bracelet, beauty, 85c; Navajo 
Coin Silver Ring, turquoise set, 85c; 
Acoma Pottery Bowl, pretty good size, 
40c: Hopi Pottery Bowl, pretty good size, 
40c; 1 Celt Spear and 5 Arrowheads, 75c; 
1 Shell pendant and 4 Flaked Relics, 85c; 
1 Fine Rare Spear, 35c; 12 Fine Hide 
Scrapers, 50c:; 3 Nice Spears, 75c; 6 
Choice Variety Arrowheads, 650c; 25 
Stone Age Relics, nice collection, all 
$2.50; 10 Kansas Arrowheads, 35c; Stone 
Age Totnahawk, 30c; Northwest Wam- 
um Grave String, 40c; Southwest String 
Vampum Mound, 40c; Sioux Brass Pipe 
Tomahawk, $6.50; Large Wampum 
Beads, grave, 10c; Indian Large T-shape 
Peace Pipe and Stem, used, $2.50; 100 
Fair Arrowheads, ancient, $1.50; 100 Se- 
lect Arrowheads. $4.50; Gem Bird Point, 
beauty, 35c; Transparent Agate Gem 
Arrowhead, 85c; Quartz Arrowhead, 10c; 
Miss. Valley Bird Point, 10c; Kansas 
Grave Awl, 40c; 10 Nebraska Arrow- 
heads, 35c; Stone Age Knife, 15c; Stone 
Age Hoe, 30c; Stone Age Celt, 30c; 10 
Arizona Grave Beads, 8c; Pretty Oregon 
Gem Bird Point, 45c; Flint Hide Tanner, 
Flint War Point, 45c; 4 
3 : Fish Scaler, 15c; 
Painted Arizona Pottery, large, pretty, 
40c: 3 Western Bird Points, 45c; Chalce- 
dony Arrow. 6c: Fish Arrow, 10c; Indian 
Teeth, 6c. Indian Beadwork, Coin, Bills, 
Stamps. Covers, Old West Photos, Min- 
erals, Cut Gem Stones, Fossils. Baskets, 
Pottery, Weapons, Old Books. Sea Shells 
and Sea Curios, Navajo Silver Goods, 
Mounted Animals, Oriental Curios. Post- 
age and insurance extra, Large cata- 
logue, 5c. See my catalogue before you 
buy. Satisfaction guaranteed. — Vernon 
Lemley. Northbranch, Kansas. tfc0326 


..PREHISTORIC RELICS FOR SALE. 
Largest assortment in Middle West. No 
lists: state wants. Will submit out- 
lines, Collectors, Museums supplied. Also 
Alaskan relics. — Donald O. Boudeman, 
Curator of Archaeology, Public Museum, 
234 S. Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich 
jly 12255 
TWO INDIAN POSTCARD PHOTO- 
graphs with list of Indian books and 
relics, 10c. 15 good Texas arrowheads, 
$1.00.—Paul Summers, Sagerton, aie 
p 


STONE AGE RELICS—New catalog. 3c. 
—Grutzmacher, Mukwonago, Wis. n12612 














10 BEAUTIFUL full color Indian pic- 
tures—Size 8x10 (By Burbank Famous 
Indian Painter), includes famous Indian 
Chiefs, for only $1.00—prepaid, Guaran- 
teed satisfaction or money refunded. — 
FE. K. Petrie, 634% Belmont Ave., Chi- 
cago, Tl. fp 

100 BIRD POINTS, $3.50; 60 grave 
wampum, $1.00: 100 arrows, $2.00; Roman 
coins. 12 different, $1.00; 10¢ assorted 
butterflies and insects correctly named, 
$2.00: 50 different, $1.50. Prepaid with 
wholesale catalogue. — D. M. Hubbard, 
Centralia. Tl. ap3891 


JADE NECKLACE and mask dug from 
tombs at Monte Alban. Rare museum 
pieces. See National Geographic, October, 
1932. Price, $100.—Frank J. Engles, 222 
27 No.. Seattle. Wash. £1041 


INDIAN RELICS FOR SALE—Common 
items. Collections for schools or beginners, 
very cheap. Also fine pleces for advanced 
collectors, sell or trade. Correspondence 
solicited. — Cooperider, 424 Mass. Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. £1051 


FOR SALE — Several Navajo blankets, 
guaranteed genuine antiques, $150-$350.— 
L. K. Fernow, 122 College Av., Ithaca, 
N.Y. mh3402 
VALUABLE COLLECTION, New York 
State Indian Relics, United States coins, 
paper money.—Geo. Bates, Dexter, N. Y. 
mh3302 

DANDY MOUNTED DEERHEAD, $15; 
deer skin rug with head. $15: Kentucky 
rifle, shooting order, $10; hickory rifle 
rods, $3 dozen.—Henry D. Carter, Route 
3, Mayfield, Ky. 11521 
























GENUINE ANCIENT 
INDIAN RELICS 


Each Lot Worth at Least $1.50 
1—1 celt, 1 spear and 6 ar- 
ROWED cdccccdvescesucce «+ ee-$1.00 
2—1 shell pendant (rare) .... 1.00 
3—1 piece of Indian pottery 
(slightly damaged) ........ 1.00 
4—6 knives and 25 beads .... 1.00 
5—2 handsome gem points 
PGR CONG n deccdenccceus 
6—1 Handsome $2 gem point 
Pe ree 
7—1 grooved axe ...... ddeeena 
8—8 fine jasper arrows and 


emer teres eseee 








10—20 Nice assorted arrows .. 
11—4 Obsidian arrows ........ 
12—4 fine drills ........ caataied 
13—12 Choice selected arrows. 
14—10 Fine war points ....... 
15—6 Choice var. of arrows .. 
16—2 choice rotary arrows ... 
17—1 rare SPCar ...esccsececes 
18—3 nice spears .......eseeees 
19—6 fine bird points .......... 
20—10 fine flint knives ........ 
21—100 Assorted grave beads.. 
22—106 imperfect relics ...... 
23—1 fine stone tomahawk .... 
24—12 Fine hide scrapers .... 
25—10 rare wampum beads .... 
26—1 Fine Flint Hoe ...... “ae 
ANY SIX LOTS FOR $5.00 
Everything Sent Prepaid 
Send Stamp for My Price List 
Special Discount to Dealers 


Address All Orders to 


T. O. YOUNG 


Box 734 
New York 
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COLLECTION DE LUXE — Beautiful 
prehistoric gem arrowheads, 8 heads, 
knives, scrapers of jasper, chalcedony, 
obsidian, agate, opal, bloodstone, potished 
agate slices, paperweights, ash trays, pin 
trays, cabinet specimens, semi-precious 
gem stones, fossils, mastodon tooth, min- 
erals, ivories. My latest books: “Poems 
from the North Woods,” $2.00; ‘*Moccasin 
Trails,” $2.00; “Indian Camp Life,’’ $1.50; 
“Barber Shop Chatter,” 50c; ‘Kiddie 
Jingles,” 25c. 26 de luxe greeting cards, 
25 envelopes boxed, $1.00, my poems; fish 
postals assorted, per thousand, $5.00; 
birch-bark stock letterheads, envelopes, 
box stationery, thermometers, 40c; K 
books, $1.25-$1.75; writing kits, $1.25- 
$1.75; magic bill folds, 50c; “Extra Spe- 
cial,” beautiful Mexican cherry opal sets, 
25c, six $1.00, postpaid; U. S. and foreign 
coins; fractional currency. 60 years a 
collector, Satisfaction or money back.— 
Enos F. Hayward (Poet of the Pines), 
1927 Portland Ave., Saint Paul. Minn. 


FINE YELLOW JASPER ARROW- 
heads, 12 for $1.00; Bird Points (mixed 
colors, field run, many are transparent 
chalcedony), 100 for $2.00; Arrowheads 
(good grade, mixed types and colors), 25 
for $1.00, or $3.50 hundred: Flint Spears, 
3 for $1.00; Celts, 2 for $1.00; Grooved 
Axes, $1.00 and up; Bannerstones reason- 
able. Ask for tracings. All above guaran- 
teed genuine. Postage extra. — E. K. 
Petrie, 534% Belmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE—Large Collection, beauti- 
ful ancient Tarascan Pottery, etc. Black, 
yellow, red and beautifully colored stone 
chains and instruments, music and weav- 
ing instruments, etc. No detailed des- 
cription. Must be seen.—Newton, 513 
Gibbs Bldg., San Antonio, Texus. je6846 

INDIAN GOODS—Largest line of Sioux 
Indian beadwork and costumes in the 
world. Buying direct from Indians. Prices 
reasonable, Free price list.—Lzon Curio 
Store, Clinton, Nebr. jly6 


= 
MODERN INDIAN 


HEADQUARTERS for Genuine Indian 
made Jewelry and Navajo Rugs. We are 
in the Indian Country where the work is 
actually done by Navajo, Zuni, and Hopi 
Indians. Write for prices and detail. 
Other items also.—The Native Curio and 
Trading Co., c/o J. M. (Jimmie) 

Jr., 222 W. Coal Ave., Gallup, New Mex. 
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The Story of the Compass 
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By ORBRA E, KING 


preou primitive times the sea has 

been the highway of commerce. In 
canoe and sailboat early traders went 
up and down the coasts carrying the 
products of one people to the wants 
of another, bringing with them new 
ideas, new customs and new knowl- 
edge. But through long ages the wide 
expanse of the ocean was shrouded in 
mystery and thought to be the home 
of strange and terrible monsters. No 
one dared to explore because once far 
away from land they might never get 
back. It was not until the mariner’s 
compass was discovered that men 
. dared to brave the great trackless 
waste of waters of the ocean. 

It seems a paradox of fate that 
the name of the inventor of the com- 
pass, the instrument that revolution- 
ized the commerce of the world, 
should be lost to history. We know 
that the compass was known to the 
Chinese long before the opening of 
the Christian Era. One Chinese ac- 
count ascribes the discovery to the 
Emperor Hon-ang-ti in the year 2634 
B. C. But it is very doubtful if it 
was used for sea navigation for many 
years after that date. In fact the 
first mention of its use is for land 
travel. A Chinese dictionary pub- 
lished in 121 A. D. defines the mag- 
net as “the name of a stone that gives 
direction to a needle.” 

The Chinese compass differs in a 
number of ways from that used in 
the West. In the first place the Chin- 
ese compass has twenty-four cardinal 
points. Then, too, the Chinese use 
the antarctic of south pole as their 
principal point of direction. In fact 
their word for magnet is Tchi nan, 
which means “Indicator of the South.” 
It is natural that they should use the 
south for the south has always been 
their first cardinal point. It is the 
“Southern Kingdom”,—the Emperor’s 
throne and all Government buildings 
invariably face the south. A Chinese 
book published in the year 1000 men- 
tions the fortune tellers thus. “They 


(the fortune tellers) rub the point of 
a needle with loadstone to give it the 
power of indicating the south.” In 
one popular form of the Chinese 
compass the needle represents the 
head of a fish with its head toward 
the south. 

We do not know at what period the 
compass was introduced into Europe. 
The ancients were fully acquainted 
with the loadstone and with its power 
of attracting iron though totally ig- 
norant of its polarity. Claudian, in 
one of his idyls, left a description of 
the stone and its strange and magical 
affinity for iron. It was at one time 
called “Hercules Stone’. But the 
ancients had no idea that its direc- 
tion was constant or that it might be 


adapted for purposes of navigation. 


Some have contended that Marco Polo 
brought the knowledge of the compass 
from China but we now know that it 
was known in Europe before his date, 
though not widely used. It is sup- 
posed that the knowledge made its 
way to Europe through the Arab 
traders. An early poem written in 
1190 makes mention of the magnet 
and its affinity to the North Star. A 
free translation of a part of the poem 
follows: 


“They call it the Polar Star. 

It was fixed, very unchangeable: 

They make a contrivance which 
cannot lie, 

By virtue of the magnet, 

An ugly and brownish stone, 

To which iron spontaneously joins 
itself, 

After they have caused a needle to 
touch it, 

They put it in the water. 

Then it turns its point direct 

Toward the Star with such cer- 
tainty 

That no man will ever have any 
doubt of it; 

Nor will it for anything go false. 

When the sea is dark and hazy 

They can see neither star nor moon, 

Then they place a light by the 
needle, 

And so they have no fear of going 
wrong. 


Toward the star goes the point, 

Whereby the mariners have the 

skill 

To keep the right way. 

It is an art which cannot fail.” 

For many years it was believed 
that Flavio Gioia, a captain of Amal- 
fi, was the inventor of the European 
compass and that the city of Amalfi 
commemorated that memorable event 
by using the compass for its coat-of- 
arms. While he may have been the 
first to balance the needle on a pivot, 
yet we know it was known before his 
day. Furthermore the coat-of-arms 
of Amalfi bears little resemblance to 
a compass. It seems that Roger 
Bacon knew the principles of the com- 
pass in 1258 but doubted that mari- 
ners would use it “Lest they be 
thought magicians”. However, by 
the middle of the fifteenth century 
the compass had become widely known 
and used. History must forever re- 
gret that the first sailor to use the 
compass for an ocean voyage did not 
leave for us a record of that memor- 
able trip and how eagerly the captain 
and pilot watched the needle as their 
unerring guide in the great trackless 
waste of waters as the ship plowed 
her way through darkness and fog 
with the needle pointing to where the 
Star should be, and of their joy when 
the clouds dispersed and the needle 
was found pointing true to their un- 
failing guide the North Star. 

The first sailor to notice the varia- 
tion of the magnetic needle from the 
North Star was Columbus. This was 
occasioned by the fact that the needle 
points not to the geographical North 
pole but the magnetic pole, which is 
far to the south of the true pole, Now 
the magnetic pole at that time was in 
line between the north pole and Eur- 
ope. Therefore the variation was not 
noticeable from that continent. But 
some hundreds of leagues westward 
Columbus began to notice that the 
needle varied from the Star. For 
some time Columbus kept from the 
others the disturbing knowledge that 
this infallible guide was playing 
them false, but the pilots began to 
notice it and their fears mounted. 
Columbus had recourse to his fertile 
imagination and undertook to explain 
this variation to his sailors. He told 
them that new stars were revolving 
around the North Star and causing 
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this phenomenon. This explanation 
accorded with the prevalent astrolog- 
ical notions of the day and satisfied 
the sailors who, in their imaginations, 
could see these stars now that Colum- 
bus mentioned them! 


It has been the dream of explorers 
for many years to reach that fabled 
spot, the North Pole, and thus stand 
“on top of the world” as it were. 
This was not finally accomplished 
until 1831 when James Clarke Ross 
reached the north magnetic pole to- 
ward which our compass is forever 
reaching. The story of this voyage 
reads like a romance. As the ships 
treaded between the fioating icebergs 
the needle became more and more 
sluggish. It dipped downward at a 
greater angle and it became a prob- 
lem to keep the needle from seeking 
the pole of the ship; that is the part 
having the most iron. They reached 
land and started overland to reach 
the magnetic pole if possible. In 
May 18381 they reached the point to 
where the needle pointed downward 
at an angle of 89 59’. Now it was 
short work to reach the point and 
they pressed forward to the desired 
place. The explorer thus describes 
the particulars. “I leave it to others 
to imagine the elation of mind with 
which we found ourselves arrived at 
the object of our ambition. It seemed 
that our labors were at an end. We 
could have wished that a place of so 
much importance had possessed a 
mark of note; that there had been a 
mountain peak to mark the spot. We 
might have been so romantic or ab- 
surd as to expect the Magnetic Pole 
to be an object as conspicuous as the 
fabled mountain of Sinbad or a mag- 
net as large as Mont Blanc.” But 
nature had not erected any marker 
so Ross and his men piled up a pyra- 
mid of stones and placed on it the 
flag of Great Britain. 


The chief value of the work of 
Ross is in determining the latitude 
of the north magnetic pole for the 
longitude is forever changing. The 
magnetic pole gradually rotates 
around the geographical pole, accom- 
plishing this journey in about eleven 
hundred and ninety years. The dis- 
covery of the true North Pole has 
nothing to do with the history of the 
compass as it is the magnetic pole 
that influences its actions. 


We have found that the compass 
varies from the North Star in vari- 
ous parts of the world but there are 
also other variations. All needles 
start swinging toward the east at 
Sunrise and toward the west about 
sunset due to the magnetic attraction 
of the sun. Large bodies of metallic 
ore will sway the needle. 


The origin of the compass is like 
that of many other great discoveries, 
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IN CANS — IN TUBES 
NEW MODELING MEDIUM 


Makers of Model Ships use Plastic 
Wood as a means of supplying the 
many small and intricate figures that 
mean so much on decorative models. 











Realistic waves and little figures are 
easily shaped with Plastic Wood; can 
be carved when hard to add any further 
details desired. Plastic Wood is partic- 
ularly valuable in hiding nicks, rectifying 
mistakes or accidents when tools slip. 


EASY TO USE 
This marvelous scientific discovery 1s so 
easy to use—handles like putty—can be 
molded with the hands. When dry it is 
hard permanent wood that can be carved, 
planed, sawed—will hold nails, screws, 
will not chip, crack or crumble 


D —comes in nine different colors. 
Soldatall leading hardware, paint 





and department 
stores. 


FREE 


Write The A. S. 
Boyle Co., Inc., 
1934 Dana Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Department H-2 for 
interesting booklet 
on “Modeling.” 











CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
May to November 





Ship Studio 
C. G. DAVIS 
The studio specializes in built up ship models. Research 
and repair work. 


Ship model building and rigging taught to those desiring to learn 
the art. The use of studio equipment and materials furnished free. 





PINEBLUFF, N. C. 
November to May 
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“MARINE MODELS” 


The Premier Monthly Magazine for 
all interested in Marine Models 
and Model Yachting 


Working Drawings, Constructive 


Articles, Workshop Hints, by 
acknowledged Experts 


PRACTICAL TECHNICAL 
TOPICAL 


$2 per annum 





15c monthly 





Specimen copy gladly sent 
15¢ post free 


“MARINE MODELS” 
52, Fetter Lane 
LONDON, ENGLAND 











“Sea Breezes” 


The Blue Water 
Magazine 


The unique monthly magazine 
which illustrates and preserves 
the history of the rapidly de- 
clining Windjammers of the 
last Century. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
4/6d 


Apply: 
Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
Goree, Water Street 
LIVERPOOL 




















though lost in obscurity yet its effect 
has been felt over the world. We 
do not know the originator of the al- 
phabet, the compass, the Arabic num- 


erals, or paper—all epoch-making dis- 
coveries—but they have wrought a 
total change in the history of the 
world. 
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WAR AND THE SHIP 


eine 
THIRD INSTALLMENT 


(IN THREE INSTALLMENTS) 
From a paper read before the Ship Model Society of New York. 


By ALEXANDER KIRALFY 


py the use of the ship as a projectile, 

ship versus ship, seamanship came 
to the fore and the fighting men fell 
into second place, with a similar re- 
versal as to the recipient of injuries. 
It became a matter of vital import- 
ance, not only to deal the blow at the 
proper moment, and to know how to 
feint, but also to avoid the hostile 
stem. When the Romans came into 
conflict with Carthage, their inexperi- 
ence as seamen soon became manifest, 
and painfully manifest to their ships. 
One of their leaders, Duilio—whose 
name has since been borne by Italian 
warships, decided to reconvert the 
projectile ship into the battlefield 
class, by means of the “corvus,” which 
served both as a grappling hook and 
a gangplank. Accordingly, when the 
‘seamen’ came to attack his fleet, they 
found their ships caught and immo- 
bilized by the corvus, and Roman in- 
fantry streaming unto their decks. 
The bow-on formation served as a de- 
fense to the ram, although at Syra- 
cuse the Athenians found their bows 
smashed in by an enemy who con- 
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Send one shilling for a specimen copy, 
Annual subscription 13/6 sterling. 


CLIPPER SHIP COLOUR PRINTS 


Seventy-seven subjects at 2/- each. 
Large reproductions from 10/6 each. 


Apply for Illustrated Prospectus: 


THE BLUE PETER PUBLISHING 
co., Ltd. 


12, St. Mary Axe 
London, E. C. 3, England 
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structed ships with a particularly 
strong stem, while at Actium, Antony 
girded his ships with beams at the 
end of spars, which prevented the ram 
from reaching hull—the “blister’ of 
the ancients. 

With the advent of armor-plating 
the gun was, for a while, nonplussed, 
as in the action between the Merri- 
mac and the Monitor, and the ram 
was recalled to batter down the cas- 
tle walls. At Lissa, in 1866, the ram 
sent the Re d’ Italia to the bottom, 
although not until after this ship had 
practically stopped with its helm out 
of control. A writer, 20 years later, 
describing an imaginary battle of the 
future, supposed to take place in 1930, 
relies upon the ram as the decisive 
factor, but its only other modern 
achievements consisted in sinking 
friendly ships, the British Victoria 
and the German Kurfurst, 


The shell gun with which the Rus- 
sians destroyed a Turkish squadron 
at Sinope, did away with wooden 
walls, and the rifle necessitated fur- 
ther emphasis of the castle, not only 
to protect the crew, but to keep afloat. 
And so we come to the point where 
the issue is between ships rather than 
men, and the race to construct cas- 
tles which promptly throw back their 
predecessors into the battlefield class. 

At the Battle of the Yalu, the Chi- 
nese battleships Chen Yuen and Ting 
Yuen remind us somewhat of the gal- 
easses at Lepanto and, had they been 
better manned and munitioned, might 
have turned the tide and duplicated 
the exploit of Admiral Yi. As it 
was, three Chinese ships sank under 
gunfire out of a total of 11, and the 
proportion rises at Tsushima, where 
eight Russian battleships of the line 
were sunk out of 12, and the remain- 
ing four would have shared the same 
fate had they not surrendered. In 
view of this successful battering of 
a fleet of castle ships, it is a curious 
fact that the general conclusion 
drawn from this engagement was 
that the demoralizing effect of ex- 
plosive fire, suggestive of the battle- 
field phase, was to be preferred to 
armor-piercing, and this in spite of 
the fact that the Oslyaba, for in- 
stance, was so battered in at the 
bows that observers stated a carriage 
could have been driven through the 
breach. 

In the Great War, particularly at 
Jutland, the castle ships were fairly 
evenly matched, and the meetings be- 
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tween Invincibles and Scharnhorsts 
or Bluchers belongs rather to the 
ship of the line versus frigate, or 
castle versus battlefield classification, 
encounters which were always avoided 
since a single big ship could easily 
account for a flock of frigates, prob- 
ably at the rate of a few broadsides 
apiece. Portuguese warships fre- 
quently ‘mopped up’ swarms of East 
Indian galleys during their dominion 
in those waters, the few native suc- 
cesses only occurring when they lit- 
erally swamped the Europeans. 


The life of the ship has not only 
been at stake in ship versus ship 
actions. Even in ‘battlefield’ actions, 
when baskets of venomous snakes 
were hurled upon her decks, they 
were often accompanied by huge rocks 
and beams to pierce her skin. Fire 
has been her age-long enemy, whether 
the Greek Fire, first employed by the 
defenders of Constantinople and sub- 
sequently on shipboard, or the fire- 
ships that so often formed a part of 
subsequent navies, and which com- 
pelled the Invincible Armade to quit 
its moorings and seek fatal shelter in 
the North Sea, and helped open the 
waterways of China to the Mongol. 


The ship has had her travails in 
her encounters with man on shore, 
and will long remember the humilia- 
tion forced upon her by the antics of 
Archimedes at Syracuse, where, 
among other indignities, he ‘baled 
out’ the sea with Athenian galleys 
serving as buckets. And. while she 
may smile at recalling the samurai 
who, in the days of Perry, swam out 
to attack foreign men-of-war with a 
sword, there will be a sigh at the 
thought of the priest of Ancona who, 
more successful than the Japanese 
patriot, severed the moorings of .the 
laregst besieging ship and caused her 
to run amuck among her consorts. 

While Napoleon disdained the use 
of submarines, even against his in- 
veterate enemy, the ship has learned 
their touch, and the San Isvetzan lies 
beneath the Adriatic as a result of 
a torpedo sent by a mere launch. The 
sea-castles, too, have had their walls 
mined, and are preparing to meet new 
adversaries in the air. The introduc- 
tion of highly sensitive explosives in 
her hold has proved a fatal cargo to 
a number of ships—the Carcassonne 
-like Liberte and Iena and the sleek 
Karlsruhe among others. 


At times the ship has been called 
upon to pay the supreme sacrifice in 
forlorn hopes, to force booms, to hand 
over her guns to landsmen, as at Se- 
bastopol and Port Arthur, to block 
harbors, and, as mystery ships, to 
bait the enemy. In the latter qual- 
ity she aided in the opening of Si- 
beria. Yermek and his band of Cos- 
sacks, battling their way in their long 
boats up Siberian rivers, learned in 
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the nick of time of an ambush being 
prepared which would have brought 
his harbors to nought. Chains and 
logs had been stretched across the 
river ahead, and strong bodies of Ta- 
tars lay on the banks, ready to mas- 
sacre the survivors. Setting up logs 
cut to the size of a sitting man in his 
boat, draped in the coats of his shiv- 
ering men, and with one volunteer 
per boat, Yermek sent his flotilla 
against the booms while he crept with 
his men on land upon the rear of the 
enemy, surprising and routing them at 
the very moment when they believed 
they had annihilated his little fleet. 
Algerine and Chinese have carried 
flotillas overland, and a Greek fleet 
experienced the sensation of having 
the water drained from beneath its 
keels in Egypt. At Mycale the ship 
found herself pulled up on shore and 
surrounded by palisades for her de- 
fense. At Suez an Egyptian sultan 
dragged his vessels back upon the 
ways, and, while their assault was 
constantly feared over a number of 
years in the Red Sea, they quietly 
rotted away. Yet, amid all the an- 
guish of war and the complete trans- 
ference of man’s hatred at sea from 
his brother man to the ship herself, 
there is an occasional touch of hu- 
mor. Count Luckner relates that at 
the Battle of Jutland a British shell 
forced open a vegetable locker strew- 
ing its contents about the deck, a 
sailor remarking that they were evi- 
dently being shelled with cauliflowers. 
The stern Kronprinz may have 
smiled, if a ship can smile, and pro- 
viding she recalled that long ago, at 
Lepanto, when the crew of a Turk- 
ish galley ran short of weapons, a 
Venetian ship found herself being 
pelted with lemon and oranges. 
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Washington, D. C. 
Yard News 


January meeting Tuesday the 8th 
at the home of H. J. Cook, 3039 Que 
St. N. W. Sixteen present. Cap- 
tain Swanteson appointed Fourth An- 
nual Banquet Committee—Walter 
Koon and H. J. Cook. Motion car- 
ried that they be given full powers 
to choose place, date and price. Ken. 
Foote, previously appointed to make 
preliminary arrangements for the 5th 
Annual Exhibit, reported selection of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway build- 
ing as the place, and progress on de- 
tails. Report accepted. Nielsen, the 
purser, reported successful collection 
of dues. David Hagedorn was heart- 
ily welcomed back after a years ab- 
sence spent partly abroad and partly 
in college. He is working on the 
privateer “Swallow.” 

Shop Notes period was given large- 
ly to posting the Yard Index Book, 
kept by the secretary and to prac- 





tical demonstrations on Cook’s com- 
plete Midget Universal shop equip- 
ment. 

Before the night was over a ne- 
farious night attack left a large con- 
voy of delicious refreshments “spur- 
los versenkt.” 

Next meeting, 1910 Newton St., N. 
E., February 12. 

A. C. Wagner, Sec. 


“eo 
Five Washington Shop Kinks 
Reported by A, C. WAGNER 


1. Cleaning models—A _ one-half 
inch camel’s hair brush, benzine, and 
one of the plunger type powder guns 
are the tools recommended. Dust 
carefully, first with the dry brush, us- 
ing the blower where the brush will 
not reach. (I use the Black Flag 
powder gun, from any drug store) then 
repeat the brush work with the brush 
lightly dipped in the benzine. This 
will not injure the finest work and 
is especially good to remove the fuz- 
zy effect from rat-lines, ete. A swab 
of gauze on a small stick like a pen- 
holder, dipped in Ivory soap suds 
cleans white painted parts better than 
any other way. Liquid granite keeps 
white parts white and can be put on 
old work and cleaned with either the 
water or benzine. 


2. Black metal parts, such as dead- 
eye-strops, gudgeons and  pintles, 
chain-plates, etc., can be made of 
bright copper and permanently black- 
ened by the following methods,—(a) 
tie the pieces on a thread and souse 
up and down in a 1/25 solution of 
liver of sulphur in pure cold water. 
The motion is necessary to prevent 
spotting. Wash well in clear water. 
(b) “Kodalak” camera lacquer is also 
fine and sticks to tin, iron, copper or 
brass and coats thinly enough to use 
on very small eye-bolts made of lills. 


8. Apple-wood carves beautifully 
and left in the natural state is a very 
good imitation of old weatherbeaten 
work. Takes dye or any finish well. 


4. If celluloid or ivory is grained 
with 000 emery cloth or with a fine 
file it takes paint very well. The same 
treatment on bright pins makes them 
take paint O.K. and they also hold 
much better when used for nailing. 


5. When the water-line has been 
laid off, stick adhesive tape parallel 
to it to hold the paint. Paint to the 
line from below with the model right 
side up, let the paint dry, peel away 
the tape, turn the model over and 
replace the tape on the painted sur- 
face and paint to the line for the 
sides above the water line. Always 
work below the tape. The natural 
edge of the tape is true enough for 
large models and for decorative work. 
For fine scale work the tape must be 
cut with razor blade and straight edge. 
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Motion Picture 
List 


Selected and classified, giving 
private home addresses and 
phone numbers of 4,005 promi- 
nent Executives, Directors, 
Writers, Stars, Featured Players. 


Can compile any number of 
names or any special list desired 
of Motion Picture People. Ail 
lists are typed, absolutely up to 
date and guaranteed. fx 


ED. G. GRESS 
710 South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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The “courting stick” of early New 
England was a hollow stick about an 
inch in diameter and eight feet long, 
fitted with mouth - and - ear - pieces, 
through which sweethearts carried on 
secret conversations while seated on 
opposite sides of the fireplace in the 
presence of the family. 
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—how did you make it? 


“I knew you were handy with tools, George, but this model 
iece—even those carvings are wonderful! That 
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at all Popular Mechanics new book describes and 
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carvings are 
with the'new Craftmats they supply. It’s actually tun—wh: 
build the ‘Sovereign’ too? ‘opular Mechanics’ New 
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The site of the Drake well, near Titusville, Pa., is now a memorial park, a project success- 


fully fostered by the American Petroleum Institute, 


This first oil-well produced from 12 to 


20 barrels a day and paid a royalty of 12c a gallon to the owners of the land. Forerunners 


The First 
Producing 
Oil Well 


bee history of the Drake well dates 

back to the early 1850’s, when the 
so-called “rock oil” was found oozing 
from the ground. An effort was made 
to gather it in commercial quantities, 
but without success. In 1855 the 
acreage around the oil spring was 
purchased and the Pennsylvania Rock 
Oil Company organized, but this ven- 
ture was a failure. The company was 
reorganized, but dissensions handi- 
capped the owners. In 1857, James M. 
Townsend, who had faith in the 
project and wanted to protect his in- 
vestment, privately sent Edwin L. 
Drake to look over the property. 
Drake’s report was encouraging, and 
a lease was taken on the land on 
the basis of twelve cents a gallon 
royalty. Townsend then organized 
the Seneca Oil Company and took 


of the modern tank-trucks transported it. 


over the lease. Drake was made 
president and put in full charge— 
Townsend and his associates being 
fearful of jeopardizing their business 
reputations by being prominently iden- 
tified with such a visionary scheme. 
Drake received $1,000 a year salary 
and $1,000 for operating, and, with 
“Uncle Billy” Smith, proceeded with 


what was then known as “Crazy 
Drake’s Folly.” At the end of 1858 
the others became discouraged, but 
Drake carried on the drilling, with 
$500 presumably supplied by Town- 
send personally and $500 borrowed on 
his own note. And on August 27, 
1859, at a depth of 69% feet Amer- 
ica’s first oil-well became a producer. 
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Letters of Yesteryear 


a0 


These letters are from the collection of 
Mrs. H. H. Simpson, Jr., Hizh Springs, Fla. 


How It Was Done 
in Those Days 
re 
Woodburn Oct. 13/52 


Your missive under date October 1, 
is now before me and claims. an an- 
swer which shall be given in all sin- 
cerity. 

Upon reflecting maturely and fully 


analyzing my feelings, I find Mr. 


H---- that no gentleman shares 
more largely in my esteem than you 
do; but to love you as I should the 
one to whom I would give my hand 
I cannot. I can entertain no higher 
degree of regard for you than true 
disinterested friendship hence it will 
be useless for -you, Mr. H------, to cul- 
tivate any kindly feelings you may 
have contracted for me beyond that. 
I duly appreciate the compliment 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Sketches 
of Mission 
Days in 
California 


Serra Pageant players in 
“The Apostie of Cali- 
fornia,” presented recent- 
ly at Carmel Mission. 
George Marion, as Fra 
Junipero, gave an inspir- 
ing interpretation of the 
great missionary, while a 
cast of 123 actors recre- 
ated California’s first pio- 
neers, explorers, soldiers, 
and Indians, and put them 
through their significant 
parts. 


fornia Father Junipero Serra 
founded a string of twenty-one Fran- 
ciscan missions between what is now 
San Diego and Sonoma. It was at 
the Mission San Carlos Borromeo del 
Carmelo de Monterey, second built, 
illustrated below that the good Padre 
made his headquarters and lived his 
last years, and here his remains re- 
pose. 

Today tourists roll swiftly and 
comfortably along the pavement that 
follows the historic old El Camino 
Real—the King’s Highway — which 
linked the Missions together, In 
imagination they may picture the 
slow and often painful journeys afoot 
of Fra Junipero Serra and his loyal 
followers in the days before the 
Gringo came to California. For the 





DURING the early days of Cali- | a 
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Antonio and San Gabriel Missions 
were founded, followed by San Luis 
Obispo in 1772, Santa Clara in 1774, 
Dolores and San Juan Capistrano in 
1776, and Ventura in 1782. San 
Buenaventura was the last Mission 
to be founded by Fra Serra in person. 
But the organization of which he had 
been the head in California carried 
on the work, founding in the next 


route that led from the Mexican ~ ‘ss 


border to the northernmost Mission be 
in Alta, California, at Sonoma, in- | 


volved some six hundred miles of 
travel through a territory inhabited 
by Indiens who had never before seen 
white men. Along this trail at strate- 
gic intervals the Franciscans estab- 
lished the colonies, each surrounding 
its Mission, each the center of an 
active movement to bring civilization 
to the natives and to plant the Span- 
ish flag in a potentially fruitful wilder- 
ness that was being looked upon with 
acquisitive eyes by both Russia and 
England. And when the colonies and 
churches were completed the Mission 
Fathers periodically made their slow 
rounds, visiting these outposts, per- 
fecting the organization that was to 
have a profound influence on the 
history of California. 

Father Serra founded the first Mis- 


forty years the other twelve Mis- 


sions — Santa Barbara, in 1786; La 
Purisima, in 1787; Santa Cruz, in 


~ 1790; Soledad, in 1791; San Fernando, 


San Miguel, San Juan Bautista, and 
San Jose, in 1797; San Luis Rey, in 
1798; Santa Inez, in 1804; San Rafael, 
in 1817; and Sonoma, in 1823. Fra 
Junipero Serra died on August 28, 
1782. 
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sion at San Diego in 1769—San Diego Courtesy Standard Oil Bulletin 
de in The Mission San Carlos Borromeo del Carmelo de Monterey, to give its full name at 
17 Alcala. Carmel hegre second, 7” Carmel, California. This was the second mission to be built by Fra Junipero Serra, who 

70. The following year the San established twenty-one missions in California’s early history. 
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IMUSEUMS! 


Interest in Museum 


Work Grows 
oe 

That people are becoming more and 
more museum minded may be deduced 
from a report made by the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. It reports the 
largest attendance during 1934 in its 
history. 

A total of 526,738 visitors entered 
the Museum during the year, exceed- 
ing the record of 1933 by 137,633. 
The number of persons availing 
themselves of the free service of Mu- 
seum instructors was 21,952 or an 
increase of 8,583 over 1933. A gain 
in subscriptions and in the number 
of subscribers was also noted. Re- 
covery has apparently set in. The 
sharp decline from 1929 to 1932 
seems to have stopped. In spite of 
this, however, the Museum deficit 
shows an increase, from $18,469.05 in 
1933 to $28,790 in the past year. 

The sum of $243,749.23 was spent 
for additions to the collections, the 
income from funds left to the Mu- 
seum for that purpose. A good por- 
tion of that allotted to the Asiatic 
and Egyptian Departments was for 
the financing of the three expeditions 
sponsored by the Boston Museum 
jointly with other institutions—The 
Harvard University—Boston Museum 
Expedition to Egypt, the Persian Ex- 
pedition to Rayy, and a third to the 
Indus Valley on which only prelim- 
inary work has yet been done. “These 
expeditions,” said Edward J. Holmes, 
in his Report for the former Presi- 
dent, T. Jefferson Coolidge, “are of 
special value not only for the knowl- 
edge gained but for the reason that 
works of art thus discovered are of 
unquestionable authenticity and can 
be accurately dated. Also, as has 
been so vividly demonstrated in 
Egypt, if the excavations are even 
moderately successful the cost of ex- 
hibitable objects is much less than if 
they were bought in the market.” 

Among valuable additions to the 
collections noted in the report are 
Eben Howard Gay’s gift of 14 pieces 
of furniture for the Chippendale 
Room which. completed its furnish- 
ings; a gift ef 41 pieces of pottery 
and porcelain from Dudley Leavitt 
Pickman; Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer’s 
bequest of 49 rare and ‘unquestioned 


pieces of silver by Paul Revere; the 


unique and perfectly preserved Per- 
sian silver salver made in 1066-67 by 
order of the Queen for the Sultan Alp 
Arslan; a remarkable Athenian red- 
figured vase of about 440 B. C.; 
some very fine early Chinese bronzes; 
and prints among which are two ear- 
ly examples by the Master E. S. and 
Rembrandt’s Great Jewish Bride in 
the extremely rare first state; while 
paintings of early and modern schools 
were added in a considerable number. 
“oEY 


A Unique German Museum 
Oo 

Cassel, formerly the capitol and 
residence of the Hessian landgraves, 
is known far and wide for its won- 
derful baroque Wilhelmshohe palace 
and for its picture gallery, which 
contains one of the. most valuable col- 
lections of paintings in Europe. Less 
widely known, however, is a unique 
institution—the German Wallpaper 
Museum, the only collection of its 
kind in the world, reports Dr. G. 
Haegermann in The Bazaar. 


This museum owes its existence to 
private initiative, both of collectors 
and of manufacturers. Following the 
war, the German wallpaper industry 
saw itself confronted with new prob- 
lems brought by the development of 
new ideas in interior decoration, and 
it looked about for a suitable place 
for its valuable historic and modern 
collections. 

Professor Hans Sautter, head of 
the Cassel municipal art department, 
offered splendidly adapted rooms in 
the former city palace of the land- 
graves for the purpose. A collection 
owned by Privy Councillor Ivan, of 
Hamburg, formed the nucleus of the 
new museum, and it was formally 
opened on July 1, 1923. 

The museum, which occupies 20 
rooms, covers almost without a break 
the whole history of the development 
of wall-coverings. 

In olden days wall-hangings were 
of tapestry, but in the seventeenth 
century ornamented paper came into 
use. Valuable exhibits from all over 
the world are found in the historic 
and modern departments of-the mu- 
seum, the latter containing interest- 
ing collections in the French, English, 
American, Far Eastern, and especial- 
ly German halls. 


In one room the visitor finds leather 
wall-coverings .dating from about 
1600. The English room contains oil- 
cloth hangings of the year 1750, 
painted with bright scenes, while the 
French wallpaper from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century shows ex- 
tensive romantic landscapes. Costly 


,wall-hangings of best fibres from the 


South Sea Islands and Far Eastern 
silken hangings, pasted on Chinese 
paper, are the chief treasures of the 
foreign departments. 

Special attractions of the German 
section include wall-hangings with 
mother-of-pearl paintings interspersed 
with thin sheets of gold and silver. 
Other old German wallpapers show 
from 70 to 80 colors, painstakingly ap- 
plied with hand stamps. One unique 
exhibit consists of 3,000 bright wall- 
papers in original form, showing the 
technique of the first days of wall- 
paper proper. 

One room has been fitted up as an 
original workroom of a maker of 
wallpaper from the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

“oer 


New Museum 
at Piqua, Ohio 
2) 


Piqua, Ohio, residents have recent- 
ly planned and equipped a museum in 
the old Schmidlapp Free Library 
building of that city. Local collect- 
ors loaned and made available mate- 
rial, so that a representative show- 
ing of treasures couid be made. 


Paintings of the late Horace J. 
Rollin, landscape artist of Miami, 
were given to the new institution. 
For the most part the display con- 
sists of historical material of a de- 
cided local background. 

“oor 


Shiloh Battlefield 


to Have Museum 
ra 


The National Park Service has now 
under construction in the Shiloh Na- 
tional Military Park, Pittsburgh 
Landing, Tenn., a building to house 
park headquarters, a museum, and a 
library, the Museum News announces. 
The building will be of hand-made 
red brick, with four tall white col- 
umns in front. The museum space, 
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which will be 22 feet space, will dis- 
play material from the battlefield and 
related material from other fields in 
the region, notably Corinth. The col- 
lection is now being gathered. The 
library is to contian the official rec- 
ords of the battle, specialized theses 
on the subject, biographies of all the 
leaders, and standard histories of the 
period. The building will provide 
office space for the park superintend- 
ent, park historian,.guide headquar- 
ters, and a lecture hall which will 
have some space for exhibits. Ter- 
races at the rear will be used for 
large meetings, a concrete terrace 
just outside the lecture hall serving 
as a speaker’s platform and wide 
grass terraces below as an open-air 
auditorium, 


“eo 


Lessons tn 


“Good Housekeeping” 
a 


At a recent meeting of the Educa- 
tion Committee, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
which several educators spoke, Miss 
Anna B. Gallup, curator-in-chief of 
the Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 
gave an instructive address on “A 
Lesson in Good Housekeeping,— 
homely facts about the museum.” 
Miss Gallup discussed in an intimate 
and illuminating way the hanging of 
pictures, the preparation of speci- 
mens for exhibit, preparation of ex- 
hibit cases and labels and also the 
care that is required to keep museum 
exhibits clean, repair them and re- 
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Pacific Coast. 


Announcing! 
FIRST ANNUAL SAN FRANCISCO 


HOBBY SHOW 


to be held at-the. 


WORLD FAMOUS 
SUTRO MUSEUM 


Nine Days—April 27 to May 5 inclusive 


An event of great interest to Collectors 
and Dealers who desire to exhibit on the 





SPACE: 10’x10’, $25.00 including full booth equipment—back wall, 
partitions, lights, sign and tables, No extra charge of any kind. 


For information address all communications to— 
Managing Director 


San Francisco Hobby Show Association 
1000 Point Lobos Avenue, San Francisco, California 














fresh them. Unlike most museums 


the Children’s Museum of Brooklyn . 


permits its 600,000 visitors a year to 
handle the greater proportion of mu- 


seum exhibits and even permits chil- 


dren to take materials home with 
them for study. This practice, which 
is essential to the highly instructive 
type of work done in the museum, 
necessarily means an extraordinary 
amount of labor on the upkeep of 
materials which the children use in 
their educational work and play and 
study. 


Not Like It Used to Be 
© 
Abundant fossil flora in rock beds 
in North Dakota. shows that what is 
now a-treeless plain was once cover- 


-ed -with splendid forests of hard- 


woods, :interspersed with conifers. 
Numerous and thick beds of lignite 
make it. clear that in this region there 
were great swamps at one time. Fig 


trees and.a fan palm with leaves six 
‘feet across indicate that the climate 
was aS warm or warmer than that 


now prevailing on the South Atlantic 
slope. of the. United. States. 












Fort Ticonderoga, New York State, now houses 


material depicting some of the past. 
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OFF THE NEWSSTAND 


a> 


Conducted by ROBERT L, GILBERT 
20 Coleman Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 











THAT this column has struck a re- 

sponsive cord among hobbysts is 
evinced by the large number of letters 
which the conductor has_ received 
since the appearance of his first col- 
umn in the January issue. Hardly 
had I received my own copy of this 
interesting issue before the letters 
began to arrive. 

At this writing—the middle of the 
month—they are still arriving almost 
daily. That I am gratified at this fine 
readers’ response is putting it mildly. 
My sincerest hopes are that the col- 
umn will be of practical aid in the 
comparatively neglected hobby of col- 
lecting first edition magazines and 
newspapers. 

Let’s take a look at some of the 
letters. 

Here’s one from M. E. Selby, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Mr. Selby says in part: 

“It is with great pleasure that I 
find your interesting column in the 
January issue of HOBBIES. For sev- 
eral years I have hunted for a med- 
ium of exchange for old magazines 
and newspapers. While my collection 
is small, yet it is unique, because it 
is the result of one man’s effort and 
has remained intact since 1898. 

“Probably the most interesting fea- 
ture of this collection is Vol. 1, No, 1 
of a small magazine named ‘The Sol- 
diers’ Letter’, published in Manila, 
P. I. in November, 1898, at 35 Escol- 
ta. This publication consists of 39 
pages and has an illustrated cover, in 
color of a soldier, seated on a ‘roast 
beef’ box, before his tent reading a 
letter. It contains many interesting 
articles and names of individuals en- 
gaged in the Spanish-American em- 
broilment. 

“Next is a Souvenir Song Book, 
containing 25 original songs and po- 
ems written by members of the 8th 
Army Corps, dated August 138, 1898, 
on the cover, but published November 
1, 1898, at Manila, by J. D. Mitchell. 
While this is not captioned a first edi- 
tion, it is presumably the only edition 
ever to be printed. I also have a 
copy of the manifesto proclaiming 
military law over the Islands. To 
these add a number of daily news- 
papers, ‘The Manila Freedom’ and 
the ‘Manila World’ and the list is 
complete.” 

Mr. Selby mentions a small collec- 
tion of Bibles he owns, the collection 











including a Testament printed in 
1868, A Dutch Bible with the Psalms, 
and one printed in Muskogee and 
used in the Indian School at Musko- 
gee, Okla. 


Frank Wheeler of Osborne, Kan- 
sas, writes of a collection of Volume 
1, Number 1 magazines which he has. 
The collection includes many of the 
successful pulp magazines and BAL- 
LYHOO, LIBERTY and AMERICAN AU- 
TOPSY. 


Lyndon S. Patrie, New Haven, 
Conn., writes to ask if there is a 
market for back numbers of Har- 
PERS, CENTURY and the ECLECTIC 
magazines. He encloses a list of the 
dates of the magazines which he has. 
Most of them are of the 19th century, 
his HARPER’S going back as far as 
March, 18538, CENTURY about the 
same date, and the ECLECTIC to Sep- 
tember, 1860. 


Clyde F. Wakefield of Pittsfield, 
N. H., writes about THE NEW JERSEY 
MosquItTo, published monthly by and 
for the officers and crew of the U. S. 
New Jersey, during the World War. 
He saved a number of copies of the 
monthly publication, including one of 
Volume 1, Number 1. In closing he 
writes: 

“I will say in closing your articles 
are very interesting and I am glad 
you a:e going to continue them.” 


Alan Volkmar, Associated Press 
editor at the Chicago bureau, sends 
me a copy of the first issue of the 
MENARD TIME, a bi-weekly publica- 
tion of convicts at the Southern IIl- 
inois penitentiary, being devoted to 
departmental activities at the insti- 
tution. TIME is set entirely by hand, 
contains eight pages, about half the 
size of a tabloid newspaper. Mr. 
Volkmar has knowledge of a Volume 
1, Number 1 of the DETROIT FREE 
PRESS, dated somewhere around the 
Civil War. 


So for the mail bag. What’s your 
collection of magazines and newspa- 
pers? Drop a line about it for our 
next column. 
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Song and Fun 
o 


During the past few months, I have 
noted two new types of publications 
which seem to be “catching on”. One 
is the comic strip periodical and the 
other is the musical magazine. For 
the most part the latter include “com- 
plete songs with words and music”, 
and articles on all phases of the mus- 
ical world, composers, conductors, in- 
struction in séng writing, ete. The 
magazines are profusely illustrated. 
The “Comic” magazines for the most 
part record the “doings” of charac- 
ters not, as yet, familiarly known to 
newspaper comic strip followers. But 
the adventures are none the less hair 
raising, nor is the hero or heroine 
placed in any tighter spot than in 
these new comics. 


“eo 
Off the Newsstand 
a) 


Among new magazines appearing 
recently are the following: 

FuN, the Big Comic Magazine. 

MELODY, the magazine of Words 
and Music. 

Bic magazine, Adventure magazine. 

BULL’s-EYE Western. 


“CoE 


The Magazine in America 
(Continued from January issue) 
o 

Volumes can be and volumes have 
been written about the early Amer- 
ican magazines. In my search for 
information for this column, I came 
across what seems to be a most com- 
plete exposition on the beginning 
chapter of magazine publication in 
America. At any rate the book is 
quite recent and contains a bibliogra- 
phy which is invaluable to one trac- 
ing these early publications, for it 
gives the location, in many instances, 
of the known existing copies. 

The book, published in 1981 by 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York 
City, is the exhaustive work of Lyon 
N. Richardson, Ph. D. of Western 
Reserve University. Dr. Richardson 
spent several years in careful re- 
search. 

Last month we mentioned Andrew 
Bradford’s “The American Maga- 
zine,” the first to be published in 
America, and Benjamin Framklin’s 
“General Magazine” which appeared 
three days later. Mr. Richardson re- 
cords that no complete copy of the 
third issue of Bradford’s magazine 
has been located. There were only 
three issues, January, February and 
March, 1741, and the New York His- 
torical Society has all three, but the 
pages from 118 on the last issue are 
missing. The Library of Congress 
has a copy of the third issue running 
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to page 120. The John Carter Brown 
Library of Providence, R. I., has a 
copy of Volume 1, Number 1. 


There seems to be more existing 
copies of Franklin’s magazine which 
expired after six issues, but none is 
complete. The New York Public Li- 
brary has a nearly complete file, lack- 
ing only pages 73-76. The Library 
Company of Philadelphia also has a 
file of six issues, but frequent pages 
are missing. The Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, has 
all issues, with pages missing, except 
the month of April, while Yale Uni- 
versity lacks May for a complete file. 
Five other libraries have parts of the 
volume. 


Still scarcer are copies of the Bos- 
ton Weekly magazine, the third to 
be published in America. The only 
numbers found, now in the possession 
of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety Library at Boston, were dated 
March 2, 19 and 16, 1743. 


Some other early magazines of 
which there are several files now in 
possession of various libraries in- 
clude: 


“The Christian History,” published 
in Boston, March 5, 1743 to Febru- 
ary 28, 1745; “The American Maga- 
zine and Historical Chronicle,’ Bos- 
ton, September, 1743 to December, 
1746; “The Independent Reflector,” 
New York, during 1753; “The Occa- 
sional Reverberator,” New York, 
Sept. 7 to October 5, 1753. 


(Continued next month) 


“oo 


Where and Why 
oo? 


Many old newspapers, especially 
those dating back to the Civil War 
and earlier, generally contain some 
special and interesting news feature. 
Dealers, collectors and _ historians 
along this line, like these. Now take 
time and look around at once. Pos- 
sibly you have such in your own at- 
tic or trunk. In the older settled 
parts of the States, the homes of the 
“Old Timers” we'll say, for want of a 
better expression, are exceptionally 
fine places to inquire, 

An old newspaper in good clean 
condition and not torn, say during 
the Civil War, containing an account 
of Lincoln’s death or assassination, 
will bring anywhere from fifty cents 
to several dollars, depending on the 
matter contained therein and the con- 
dition. 

For instance, Chicago newspapers 
before 1870 or before the Chicago Fire 
are in demand; especially any Chica- 
go printed document or paper dating 
in the 1880’s to 1840’s. Music print- 
ed in the early days is another scarce, 
but hunted article. 
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| THE January “Hobbies” Mr. 

Lightner says—“If Mr. Boyer in- 
vites you to one of his French Hunt- 
ers’ Dinners, cancel all previous en- 
gagements and go.” 

It would be a great pleasure for me 
to invite all the readers of HosBBiEs 
to a big Hunters’ Dinner, but I am 
afraid we would need about 1,000 
gallons of the Hunters Dinner and 
Ringling Brothers’ circus tent. 

As I can’t get the tent, I give you 
here, my “Now Famous Formula for 
French Hunters Dinner” which Mr. 
Lightner mentioned, 

A gentleman here in America to 
whom I sent this formula from Paris 
some years ago “went” so strong for 
it, that he started to put up the 
Hunters Dinner in tin cans and sold 
it in the territory in which he lived. 

With the money he made from this 
venture he started in a business he 
had long dreamed of—“‘A Beauty 
School”, and is now very successful 
and going “strong”. 


French Hunters Dinner 


Quickly prepared. 
Time to make: ¥% hour or less, 


HOW TO PREPARE: (enough for 
6 or 8 people) 
Get from the store: 
2 Ibs, ham (or 1 ham butt) 
1 Ib. bacon 
1 large can tomatoes 
1 can corn 
1 can lima beans (or soaked dried 
cooked limas) 
1 can mushrooms (or cooked fresh 
mushrooms 
1 can spaghetti (or some freshly 
cooked spaghetti) 
2 Ibs. onions sliced 
1 Ib. celery—cut, leaves and all. 


Cut ham in small pieces. Parboil 
for two minutes in water to remove 
saltpeter. Cut bacon strips in half. 
Put ham and bacon in covered spider 
and fry until done; turning over and 
over. 

Pour out all grease into a covered 
kettle and put in onions and celery. 
Fry, covered until about two-thirds 
done. (Be careful when taking off 





Wanted: Old Fountain Pens 


For 3 old pens with gold points and 
75c cash, we send you a $1.75 Welty 
“Vaku-um” filled pen fully guaranteed. 


CHICAGO FOUNTAIN PEN 
EXCHANGE ape 


36 South State St. Chicago, Illinois 


the cover as the steam from this mix- 
ture is super-heated with the grease 
and. may cause burns.) 

Leave in all the grease as this has 
extracted part of the flavor from the 
onions and celery and is necessary 
for the flavor of the dinner. 

Next pour in the: 

fried ham and bacon 
can of tomatoes 

can of corn 

the lima beans 

the mushrooms 

the spaghetti 

(and a little water) 

Heat to a boil. 

Then add salt and pepper. It takes 
lots of salt, and be liberal with the 
pepper. Taste it before serving, as 
this dinner must be seasoned right, or 
it won’t be the success that it de- 
serves, (A French cook always tastes 
his food. The cook of Louis XIV, 
took his own life, when word came 
from the dining room that Louis had 
to sprinkle salt into the soup, which 
he had forgotten to taste to see that 
it was correctly seasoned.) Send the 
Hunters’ Dinner to the table in a tu- 
reen or large bow] with a large spoon 
or ladle. Make up a large plate of 
toast. 

How to serve when on table: 

Lay a piece of the toast on a plate 
and dish a liberal helping of the 
French Hunters’ Dinner on top of the 
piece of toast. 

Generally 2 or 3 helpings per per- 
son are served as this is a “Hunters’ 
Dinner” and the various courses ex- 
cept salad are not prepared or served. 
What’s left from one day is eaten 
the next day—and it is usually better 
on the second day, but it is always 
necessary to add some more water 
when heating up the second time. 


From Alden Scott Boyer 
15 Rue Royale, Paris, and Chicago 


P. S. I suggest that you invite 
your friends over to your house for 
“Hunters’ Dinner”. If I lived within. 
100 miles and you would invite me— 
I sure would be there—I would rath- 
er eat “Hunters’ Dinner” than a gor- 
geous repast at the Ritz! 





Commercial Art Work 


INlustrations, Lettering, Cartoons, 
Designs, For information and 
prices write 


FRANK KING, JR. 


Please Furnish References 
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Shows 


AND OTHER HOBBY EVENTS 


A GOOD place to hold a community 

hobby show is in the local mu- 
seum whenever one is available that 
has ample facilities. Collectors of 
Memphis, Tenn., held one in their 


local museum lately that drew an’ 


average of about 2,000 per week, the 
displays being dismantled only at the 
end of the second week. The exhibi- 
tion was under the direction of Miss 
Frances Cole, who has_ collected 
charm pieces from all over the world, 
and Mrs. B. E. Berry who has a col- 
lection of foreign and Early Ameri- 
can dolls. Both obliged group meet- 
ings with talks on their hobbies. The 
roster of cooperators was extensive 
and the hobbies of those who partici- 
pated ranged from old bridal veils to 
Swiss wood carvings depicting almost 
every phase of Swiss rural life. 


17 

“Women’s Hobbies” was the sub- 
ject of a discussion and display by 
the Boone, Ia., Woman’s Club also re- 
cently. One of the club members 
spoke on “The Heritage of the Past,” 
and another on “Off Duty; Woman’s 
Hobbies.” Following this was an open 
forum on the subject, and an inspec- 
tion of the collections displayed. 


11 

Collectors who live near Bowling 
Green, Ky., are keeping the: dates of 
February 8 to 10 open, no doubt.-The 
American Legion Auxiliary, Unit 45 
of that vicinity has scheduled a hobby 
show for those three days. The Amer- 
ican Legion Club House in City Park 
is the place of display. 


719 

‘Zanesville, Ohio, hobbysts and pet 
lovers held a joint show recently. The 
affair was sponsored by the local Y. 
M. C. A. 


19 

Hobbies have again taken to the 
church. Recently a three-day hobby 
show in Fremont, Ohio, was set in a 
local church. Those in charge of the 
affair said that it was most gratify- 
ing considering that it was the first 
hobby show in the city. There were 
110 different collectors who exhibited. 
One of the highlights was a display 
of toy mechanical banks which the 
owner operated for visitors. 
17 

Hobbysts of Madison, Wis., look 
forward each year to the annual hob- 
by show sponsored by the local Y. M. 
C. A. and directed by Donald P. New- 
ton. This year’s show, the third con- 
secutive event of its kind, was held 


last month. Madison’s ten hobby 
clubs had _ representative displays. 
Among the: features on the program 
was a miniature of St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral complete with ingenious lighting 
effects, a marionette demonstration, 
and a model airplane demonstration. 


197 

A concern in Quincy, Mass., held 
open house recently as a feature of 
the Quincy Art League MHobbyst 
Week. One of the members of the 
firm received and to add variety dis- 
pensed lollypops at the door. The 
directors’ and executive rooms of the 
members of the organization were at 
their best to show the visitors how a 
business man may bring his hobby 
to business. The secretary’s room, 
for example, showed that it keeps 
close to the theme of the sea. Inter- 
esting boat models rest here on ma- 
hogany desks, and beautiful marines 
flank the walls. On one day of the 
Hobby Week the assistants ‘were 
dressed in costumes of “Little Wo- 
men,” which likewise proved an at- 
traction. ‘ 


119 

When a reporter in Washington, 
Ia., interviewed a number of school 
students in that city recently he found 
that hobbies were much in order not 
alone in numbers but variety also. 
One of the boys collects keys. One 
girl collects china dogs. Two boys 
were studying taxidermy. And quite 
a number are collecting stamps. 


117 

Collectors of Eau Claire, Wis., 
showed their choice hobbies in a “Cu- 
rio- and Hobby Show” at a_ local 
church recently. 


17 

It is a woman’s world. Perhaps 
that is what some of the men of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., thought 
recently when women cf the city ex- 
hibited their collections exclusively in 
a hobby show arranged by Theta 
Sigma Phi, professional journalistic 
sorority. The exhibit was held at the 
Women’s Week Exposition-Home Mod- 
ernizing show. 


That life may be enriched and leis- 
ure time spent profitably and enjoy- 
ably is the aim of the hobby club of 
the Denfeld school, Duluth, Minn. The 
club has a faculty advisor. The hob- 
by club program includes a ‘weekly 
address by some speaker chosen for 
his or her knowledge of some particu- 
lar hobby. Members of the club are 
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to compete in a composition contest 
on “My Hobby and Why I Recom- 
mend It.” Awards for the best will 
be made. The year’s activity will 
culminate in a hobby show. 


19 

Another recruit in the school hobby 
club movement is the Morrison, III, 
Hobby Club which has recently or- 
ganized. 
17 

A new hobby class for boys of high 
school age has been announced by the 
Kenosha, Wis., Y. M. C. A. The mem- 
bers meet in the “hobby shop” which 
is open four nights per week. 
19 

Other exhibits are reported from 
Colorado Springs, Colorado; Crandon, 
Wisconsin; Chester, New Jersey. 


The spotlight of public attention 
is being focused upon the coming 
First Annual San Francisco Hobby 
Show, to be held at the Sutro Muse- 
um, 1000 Point Lobos Ave., from 
April 27 to May 5. - 

Sutro Museum, built in the early 
days of California, houses a large 
private collection of curios, contain- 
ing among other things Egyptian 
mummies, tear bottles, toys, statu- 
ettes, trinkets and many other arti- 
cles gathered from the ancient tombs 
of Egypt. 

Lectures are being scheduled also 
by outstanding collectors. 

W. F. Hamilton is in charge. 


11 

The New Haven, Conn., Rotary 
Club, eld a hobby show recently that 
took in many features of collecting 
according to the printed programs. 


17 

Plans are being formulated for a 
Hobby and Antique Show to be held 
in Morrison, Illinois, sometime in 
March, under the auspices of the Ro- 
tary Club. Proceeds are to go to the 
development of the local High School 
Band. Local collectors will be in- 
vited to participate and special at- 
tractions will be offered to high school 
students, the Boy Scouts and other 
organizations of young folks in the 
city and vicinity. 


sf 

The Rockland County, N. Y., Stamp 
Club is sponsoring a countywide hob- 
by show which is to be held from 
March 26 to 80 at the Nyack Y. M. 
C. A. All hobbies are to be repre- 
sented and the gymnasium and sev- 
eral adjoining rooms of the “Y’” have 
been engaged in anticipation of the 
event. Sixty frames of stamps are 
promised among other things, and 
ribbons will be awarded in the vari- 
ous classes. Entries close on March 
9 and entry blanks may be had from 
the Rockland County Stamp Club, 
Nyack, N. Y. 
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HOBBIES 


By R. Gerarp McMurtry 
Librarian, Lincoln National Life Foundation 


Ancestry 


O MALE member of the direct line 

of Abraham Lincoln's family for five 

generations was born, married, or 
died in the same state. 

Warren Files: The Lincoln National 
Life Foundation. 

Members of the Lincoln family inter- 
married with that of Daniel Boone. 

Daniel Boone was probably responsible 
for the migration of the Lincolns from 
Virginia to Kentucky. 

Beveridge. Albert J.: Abraham Lin- 
coln, 1809-1858, page 8. 

Abraham Lincoln was a Pennsylvanian 
by descent, a Virginian by parentage, a 
Kentuckian by birth, a Hoosier by educa- 
tion, and an Illinoisian by residence. 

Levi and Enoch Lincoln, fourth cousins 
of Abraham Lincoln, were governors of 
two states at the same time (1827-28-29): 
Levi, Governor le Massachusetts; Enoch, 
Governor of Main 

Ripley: Believe Tt or Not. 

Abraham Lincoln’s grandmother con- 
tributed a gun to General George Rogers 
Clark’s expedition against the Indians. 

Warren, Louis A.: Lincoln’s Parentage 
and Childhood, page 6. 

The name of the Lincoln family was 
pronounced as “Linkhorn’’ by many in 
Kentucky during their residence there. 

Warren Files: The Lincoln National 
Life Foundation, 


Abraham Lincoln’s mother was 


Hanks, The various ways of spelling in 
name are as follows: 

Hangt Hancks Hawke 
Hangst Hank Hawkes 
Hanch Hanke Hawks 
Hanck Hankes Hengst 
Hancke Hanks Hengist 
Hanckes 


Hawk 

Lincoln Lore, Naser 50. 

Abraham Lincoln, the only son of 
Robert Lincoln and the last male member 
of the Lincoln family to bear the Lincoln 
name, died in England near the ancestral 
home of the Lincoln family. 


Parentage 


During his residence in Kentucky and 
Indiana, Thomas Lincoln, after he be- 
came twenty-one, always had one or 
more horses in his possession. 

Warren Files: The Lincoln National 
Life Foundation. 

Thomas Lincoln established a credit 
account with a Kentucky merchant which 
3200-000" at one time to approximately 

Lincoln Lore, No. 165. 

One of the commissioner’s tax books 
of Hardin County, Kentucky, for the year 
1814, listed Thomas Lincoln fifteenth in 
property values. 

Warren Files: The Lincoln National 
Life Foundation. 

Thomas Lincoln appeared at his wed- 
ding with Nancy Hanks wearing clothin 
that cost approximately two hundre 
dollars. 

Lincoln Lore, No. 165. 

Three months before Abraham Lincoln 
was born, Thomas Lincoin paid $200.00 
cash for the birthplace farm. 

Lincoln Lore, No. 44. 

The week of Abraham Lincoln’s birth 
Thomas Lincoln received $17.60 for serv- 
{ces performed for the county in which 
he lived, 

Lincoln Lore, No. 44. 

Birth 

Lincoln was born on Sunda 

Warren, Louis A.: Lincoln's Parentage 
and Childhood, page 97. 

The cabin in which Abraham Lincoln 


was born was approximately the same 
size as ninety per cent of the other 





cabins of that day in Hardin County, 

Kentucky. 

wie Lincoln National Life Foundation 
es. 


Lincoln was born in Burlington, Ken- 
tucky. This town was a paper city which 
adjoined the farm in Hardin County 
where Lincoln was born in 1809. 

Lincoln Lore, No. 42. 


Abraham Lincoln was born near the 
South Fork of Nolin River. This river 
has more bends and turns than any other 
in the United States, according to the 
report issued by the United States 
Geological Survey in March, 1932. It winds 
twenty miles while the air line distance 
is only six. 

Sixteen different sites have been desig- 
nated as the birthplace of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Tennessee lays claim to one, North 
Carolina to three, and Kentucky to 
twelve. 

Warren, Louis A.: Lincoln’s Parentage 
and Childhood, pages 75 and 76. 


Lincoln was the first president born 
beyond the boundaries of the thirteen 
original states, 

February 12 (Lincoln’s birthday) is a 
holiday in Poland. Thaddeus Kosciusko, 
Polish patriot and aide-de-camp to Wash- 
ington, was born on that day in 1746. 

The Art of Living Successfully, Feb- 
ruary, 1933. 


Kit Carson was born in Kentucky the 
same year as Abraham Lincoln: Lincoln, 
— 12, 1809; Carson, December 23, 
Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, Vol. 1, page 540. 

There was less than a years difference 
in the ages of Abraham Lincoln and 
Jefferson Davis: Davis, June 3, 1808; 
Lincoln, February’12, 1809. 

Charles Darwin and Abraham Lincoln 
have the same birth date. 

Georgia’ celebrates on February 12 
(Lincoln's birthday). Oglethorpe with his 
colonists landed on-that day in 1733. 

The Art of Living Successfully, Feb- 
ruary, 1933. 


Famous Men Born in the Year 1809: 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

William E. Gladstone. 

Charles Darwin. 

Edgar Allen Poe. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Frederic Chopin, 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 


Kentucky 


The father of Abraham Lincoln and 
the grandfather of the late Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette lived on adjoining 
farms in Kentucky. 

Warren Files: "The Lincoln National 
Life Foundation. 

Abraham Lincoln may have been taken 
to see an elephant show before he was 
a year old. On June 24, 1809. an elephant 
was exhibited in Elizabethtown, Ken- 
tucky, the county seat of Hardin County, 
where the Lincoln’s lived. 

Warren, Louis A.: Lincoln’s Parentage 
and Childhood, page 257. 

The families of the three great leaders 
of the West — Lincoln, LaFollette, and 
Borah—all lived at one time within a 
fifty mile radius of each other in Ken- 
tucky. 

Warren Files: The Lincoln National 
Life Foundation. 

Weems’ “Life of Washington,” one of 
the first books that Abraham Lincoln 
read, has been printed in eighty-one dif- 
ferent editions. 

Book Announcement. 

Lincoln’s first school teacher, Zachariah 
Riney, became associated with the Trap- 
pist monks at age ninety-four. He lies 
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buried in the monastery graveyard at 
Gethsemani, Kentucky. 

Lincoln Lore, No. 52. 

Lincoln studied under five’ school 
teachers, yet he spent less than a year 
in school, 

For several months during the year 1813 
two future succeeding presidents, James 
Buchanan and Abraham Lincoln, lived in 
Hardin County, Kentucky, within twenty 
miles of each other. 

McMurtry, R. Gerald: James Buchanan 
in Kentucky, 1813. 


Indiana 


The Lincoln family moved to Indiana 
the year (1816) the state was admitted 
to the Union. 

Thomas Lincoln provided for three sets 
of orphans in his Indiana home. 

Lincoln Lore, No. 213. 

Abraham Lincoln spent one-fourth of 
his life in the State of Indiana. 

The statue, “Abraham Lincoln — the 
Hoosier Youth,” by Paul Manship, which 
was erected by The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, portrays the youngest Lincoln 
ever sculptured, 


IMinols 


Abraham Lincoln, who was a captain 
in the Black Hawk War, was the fifth 
captain in a line of Lincolns which ran 
back to Seventeenth Century Massa- 
chusetts. 
ae Mid-West Review, October, 


Lincoln’s first photograph was taken in 
1846 when he was thirty-seven years old. 

Lincoln was photographed wearing a 
linen duster while in Beardstown, Illinois, 
in 1858 

Lincoln was the only Whig out of 
seven representatives elected to Congress 
from Illinois in 1846. 

Idroyd, Osborn H.: The Mystic Num- 
ber Seven in the Life of Lincoln. 

One of Lincoln’s greatest addresses, de- 
livered in Bloomington, Illinois, was not 
recorded. 

Lincoln’s first law partner, John T, 


or was a first cousin of. Lincoln’s 
wife 
William E. Herndon, Lincoln’s bio- 


grapher and last law partner, was born 
at Greensburg, Kentucky, about twenty 
— from the site of Lincoln’s birth- 
place. 

Warren, Louis A.: The Slavery Atmos- 
phere of Lincoln’s Youth, Part 2 

Both Washington and Lincoln ha — 
ventors. Washington invented a 
and Lincoln invented a device te. iairk 
vessels over shoals, 
ue R, L News, December 7, 


Dolly Madison’s first husband was a 
_— a distant relative of Lincoln's 
wife. 

Helm, Katherine: Mary, Wife of Lin- 
coln, page 222. 


Election 


Abraham Lincoln was not only born 
in February, but his political birth, as 
far as being looked upon as a residential 
2 mayan ae was concerned, is tied up with 

is great speech at Cooper Union in New 
—_ which was delivered in February, 


The Art of Living Successfully, Feb- 
ruary, 1933. 

Abra(ham Lin)coln. This combination 
of names were used on many broadsides 
during the 1860 campaign in which Lin- 
coln and Hamlin were running for the 
presidency and vice-presidency respec- 
tively. 

Two of the four candidates in the 1860 
campaign were born in Kentucky; yet the 
state gave its electoral vote to one 
the other candidates. 

Abraham Lincoln in 1860 received only 
six votes for the presidency in din 
County, Kentucky, the early home of his 
parents. 

In 1860, in LaRue County, Kentucky, 
where Abraham Lincoln was born, on 
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three persons voted for him for the 
presidency. 

In as many as ten states in the Union, 
Lincoln failed to receive a single popular 
vote. 

In 1860, Lincoln received but one vote 
for the presidency in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, his wife’s home town. 

When Abraham Lincoln was running 
for president, his son at Harvard pasted 
one of his father’s pictures on a letter, 
-_, it reached him without missing a 
mail, 

Lincoln Lore, No. 30. 

Abraham Lincoln was elected by the 
people seven times: 

Legislature of Illinois 1834-36-38-40 
Congress 
President of the United States 


Oldroyd, Osborn H.: The Mystic Num- 
ber Seven in the Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Basil Hadyn, of Bardstown, Kentucky, 
declared that if Lincoln was elected he 
would never leave his house. He was a 
voluntary prisoner for forty-eight years 
(1860-1908). 

Ripley: Believe It or Not. 

On the day Lincoln left Springfield for 
Washington, a rail fence was built twenty 
miles out of Springfield across the rail- 
road track in order to ston the train so 
the people could get a glimpse of the 
new president-elect. 

The Review Republican, 
Indiana, Sept. 18, 1930. 


Presidency 

Abraham Lincoln and his vice-president 
(Hamlin) were born the same year. 

Harper’s Weekly, May 26, 1860. 

When Lincoln was inaugurated there 
were five ex-presidents living, more than 
at any other time in our history. They 
were Van Buren, Tyler, Fillmore, Pierce, 
and Buchanan. 

Abraham Lincoln was the tallest presi- 
dent. He was six feet four inches—two 


Williamsport, 


inches taller than Washington. 
‘ men's Mid-West Review, June, 
928 


Lincoln’s bodyguard, Ward H. Lamon, 
was one-half inch taller than Lincoln. 


Field, Eugene: Public Opion, May 5, 
1898. 


Abraham Lincoln’s signature’ usually 
contained only the initials of his first 
name, except on Government documents, 
where he signed his full name, 

Lincoln never wore a beard until after 
his election to the presidency. 

Lincoln Lore, No. 98. 

Lincoln, immediately after his election 
to the presidency, was asked by a Haskins 
family to name their triplets that were 
born on May 24, 1861. He named them 
Simeon Cameron, Gideon Welles, and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Clipping Files: 
Life Foundation. 

The original of Lincoln’s Bixby Letter, 
considered the finest English ever penned, 
is not known to be extant. 

Lincoln Lore, No. 185. 

Lincoln was wrong when he said in 
his Gettysburg Address, “The world will 
little note, nor long remember what we 
say here.” 

When Lincoln delivered his Gettysburg 
Address, he was interrupted four times 
with applause. When the speech was 
finished there was long continued applause, 

Everett, Edward: An Oration Delivered 
on the Battlefield of Gettysburg, page 40. 

There were six autographed copies of 
the Gettysburg Address written by Abra- 
ham Lircoln, 

Lincoln Lore, No. 182, 

Lincoln’s wife had three brothers and 
a brother-in-law killed while they were 
serving in the Confederate army. 

Helm, Katherine: Mary, Wife of Lincoln. 

Abraham Lincoln and Mrs. Lincoln 
were never photographed together. 

Lincoln’s last photograph was taken 
April 10, 1865, only five days before his 
assassination. 

Lincoln left an estate of $110,294.62. 


r Assassination 


The story of Lincoln’s life begins and 
ends with a tragedy. The pioneer grand- 
father was massacred by an Indian, and 


The Lincoln National 
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the President was assassinated by an 
insane actor. 

Lincoln was 
Friday. 

Broughton’s Monthly Planet Reader and 
Astrological Journal in the issue of De- 
cember, 1864, gave a definite prediction 
of the assassination of Abraham Lincoln 
or the removal of a very high govern- 
ment official. 

Broughton’s Monthly Planet Reader and 
Astrological Journal, December, 1864. 

Beginning with William Henry Harri- 
son, all of the Presidents of the United 
States elected in a year divisible by 
twenty have been the victims of a tragic 
fate. Harrison was elected in 1840 and 
died a month after his inauguration; 
Abraham Lincoln, first elected in 1860, 
was assassinated in 1865; James A, Gar- 
fleld, elected in 1880, was shot and killed 
during his first year as president; William 
McKinley, elected for a second term in 
1900, fell, the victim of an assassin’s 
bullet, in 1901; Warren G. Harding, 
elected in 1920, died while serving in 
Office. 

Mt. Dora, Florida, Topic. 

Abraham Lincoln was_ assassinated 
four years to a day from his first procla- 
mation calling for 75,000 soldiers. 

Nicolay & Hay, Vol. 6, page 246. 

Abraham Lincoln was shot with a 
Derringer pistol, a type used in the South 
and of the same make as was carried 
by Stephen A. Douglas during his political 
career. 

Bannerman, Francis: Sixtieth Anniver- 
sary Catalogue, 1925 edition, page 105. 

Both Lincoln and McKinley were killed 
with Derringer pistols. 

Clipping Files: The Lincoln National 
Life Foundation, 

Lincoln’s assassination and death be- 
came one of the greatest news events in 
American history. The New York Herald 
of April 15, 1865, which featured the 
tragedy, has likely been reprinted more 
than any other American newspaper ever 
published, 

Lincoln National Life Foundation Files. 

Robert Todd Lincoln, the oldest son of 
Abraham Lincoln, was present either at 
the death or assassination of the three 
martyred American presidents, 

Ford’s Theatre, where Lincoln’s assas- 
sination occurred, was originally a 
church, The building was erected by the 
fase Baptist Congregation in the year 


assassinated on Good 


Buckingham, J. C.: Reminiscences and 
Souvenirs of the Assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, page 77. 

No stage performances were ever held 
in Ford’s Theatre after the night of 
Lincoln’s assassination. 

Wilson, Francis: John Wilkes Booth, 
page 290. 

Assassin 


John Wilkes Booth was only twenty- 
seven years old when he assassinated 
Lincoln. 

Goodspeeds, December, 1932. 

A monument to John Wilkes Booth, the 
assassin of Abraham Lincoln, until a few 
years ago stood in Troy, Alabama. 

Lincoln National Life Foundation Files. 


One of the last stage appearance of 
John Wilkes Booth was in the ple 
“Julius Caesar,’’ in which he took the 
role of Mark Anthony whose part it was 
to incite the Roman populace against the 
assassin, Brutus. 

Wilson, Francis: 
page 144, 

W. J. Ferguson, an actor, on one occa- 
sion saw John Wilkes Booth lying and 
smoking a pipe on the same bed in which 
Lincoln died. 

Ferguson, W. J.: I Saw Booth Shoot 
Lincoln, page 54. 

The yearly income of John Wilkes 
Booth at the time he assassinated Lin- 
colr amounted to approximately $20,000. 

Wilson, Francis: John Wilkes Booth, 
page 53. 

There is no marker over the grave of 
John Wilkes Booth in the Booth cemetery 
at Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mahoney, Ella V.: Sketches of Tudor 
Hall and the Booth Family, page 53. 

Sergeant Boston Corbett, who killed 
John Wilkes Booth, went insane. After 
being confined to an asylum for some 
time he escaped and was never heard 
of again. 


John Wilkes Booth, 


February, 1935 


Lewis, 
page 296. 

A man claiming to be John Wilkes 
Booth lived in Oklahoma and died at the 
age of sixty-four. 

Bates, Finis L.: The Escape and Suicide 
of John Wilkes Booth. 

Edwin Booth, the brother of John 
Wilkes Booth, saved the life of Lincoln’s 
son. 

Madigan, Thomas F.: A Catalogue of 
Lincolniana, page 63, item 147, 

Edwin Booth, the brother of Lincoln’s 
assassin, voted but once in his life and 
that was for Lincoln in 1864. 

Mahoney, Ella V.: Sketches of Tudor 
Hall and the Booth Family, page 21. 

Edwin Booth never appeared on the 
stage in Washington, D. C., after Lin- 
coln’s assassination by his brother. 

The busts of Edwin Booth (brother of 
John Wilkes Booth) and Abraham Lincoln 
are in the Hail of Fame. 


Funeral 

Lincoln was buried in the suit of 
clothes that he wore at his second in- 
augural, 

Lewis, Lloyd: 
page 121. 

According to reports it has been esti- 
mated that approximately 300000 people 
viewed Lincoin’s remains in Philadelphia. 

Lincoln Lore, No. 169. 

Abraham Lincoln’s remains were view- 
ed by approximately a million people be- 
fore his burial in Springfield, 

It has been estimated that nearly thir- 
ty million people attended memorial fun- 
eral services held in memory of Abraham 
Lincoln throughout America. 

Wilson, Francis: John Wilkes Booth, 
page 136. 

The body of Willie Lincoln, who died 
in 1862, was disinterred und taken with 
his father’s body on the funeral train to 
Springfield, Illinois, for burial. 

The funeral train conveying the re- 
mains of Abraham Lincoln traveled over 
a 1600-mile route that lasted eighteen 


days. 
Lloyd: 


Lewis, 
page 302. 

Mrs. Abraham Lincoln because of ill 
health did not attend the funeral services 
of the president. 

The martyred president’s body was so 
well embalmed that the body was recog- 
nizable by thirty witnesses thirty-six 
years after his death. 

Lewis, Lloyd: Myths after Lincoln, 
page 331. 

On November 7, 1876, the day of the 
election of Rutherford B, Hayes to the 
presidency, thieves attempted to steal 
Lincoln’s body from the tomb in Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Power, John Carroll: Attempt to Steal 
Lincoln’s Body, page 45. 


Literature 
There is an average today of more 
than one book or pamphlet published 
each week about Abraham Lincoln. 
Lincoln leads all the historical charac- 
ters in the world in volume of literature 
concerning him (Biblical characters ex- 
cepted). 
The life of Lineoln has been written in 
the following languages: 
Arabic Korean 
Armenian Latin 
Bohemian Norwegian 
Chinese Persian 
Czechoslovakian Polish 
Portuguese 
Dutch 


Parsee 
French Russian 
German Saxon Orthography 
Greek 


Slovak 
Hawaiian Spanish 
Hebrew 


Swedish 
Hungarian Turkish 
Icelandic Welsh 
Italian Yiddish 
Japanese 

A book of 160 pages, which is smaller 
than a postage stamp, contains parts of 
four Lincoln addresses, This was 
printed on one of the largest presses in 
the world. 

The Lincoln National Life Foundation 
of The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company has the largest collection of 
literature ever assembled about one man 
(Lincoln) since the beginning ~¢ time 


Lloyd: Myths After Lincoln, 


Myths After Lincoln, 


Myths after Lincoln, 
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(Biblical characters excepted). 

The approximate total of tabulated let- 
ters written by Abraham Lincoln num- 
bers 2500. 

Lincoln Lore No. 111. 

The published words of Abraham Lin- 
colin number approximately 1,078,365. 
Comparing this total with the Bible and 
Shakespeare we have this summary: 
The Bible including the ieiebsates on 

706 
Shakespear”, Complete Works...1,025,000 
Lincoln’s printed speeches and writings 


1,078,365 

Lineoln Lore No. 281. 

The quotation attributed to Abraham 
Lincoln: ‘‘You can fool some of the peo- 
ple some of the time, but not all of the 
people all of the time’”’ is not contained 
in any of his published works. 

Miscellaneous 

The number seven and its multiples 
appear frequently in the life of Lincoln. 
He spent— 

7 years in Kentucky 

7 years in rural Illinois 

7 years in the District of Columbia 
2x7 years in Indiana 
3x7 years in Springfield 


56 total 

A half million students placed Lincoln 
second on their list of world heroes. 
Louis Pasteur headed the list, 

The Epworth Herald, February 12, 
927 


Mrs. Lincoln was officially declared in- 
sane by a court of inquest, and she was 
confined in a sanitarium at Batavia, IIlli- 
—_ trom May 20 until September 10, 
1875. 


Evans, W, A.: Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, 
page 224. 

Lord Shaw, a leading English legal au- 
thority, told the American Women’s Club 
in London that he considered Abraham 
Lincoln one of the five greatest lawyers 
of the past. The others were Papinian- 
us, Grotius, Duncan-Forbes, and Lord 
Mansfield. 

Lincoln Lore No. 200. 

In the Memorial Union Building, Indi- 
ana State University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, are the following names engraved 
on the interior stone walls: Jesus Christ, 
Aristotle, Galileo, Shakespeare, Lincoln. 

Lincoln Lore No. 200. 

Doshisha College, Kyoto, Japan, held a 
ballot on the relative standing of inter- 
national heroes. Japan’s immortal war- 
rior, Nogi, held first place, and also sec- 
ond place fell to one of their own nation- 
als, Takamore: but a fairly close third 
came Abraham Lincoln. These three fol- 
lowed: Togo, Mussolini, and Edison, 

Lincoln Lore No. 200. 

Bruce Barton interviewed H. G. Weils, 
the famous English historian, and asked 
him to name the six greatest figures in 
history. These are the men Wells nam- 
ed: Jesus of Nazareth, Buddha, Asoka, 
Aristotle, Roger Bacon, and Abraham 
Lincoln, 

Lincoln Lore No. 200. 

The Lincoln name is a popular place 
name in America, There are forty-two 
postoffices in the United States using the 
name “Lincoln” alone or in composition. 

Abbatt, N. C.; Lincoln, Name and 
Place, page 26. 


In our December issue we men- 
tioned Elmer C. Keitel, the Snake 
King of Wisconsin. Mr. Keitel does 
not hail from Baraboo as the article 
mentioned, but Merrimack. 


— 
The Almighty Dollar 
° 


Judge—Madam, how long did you 
know this man before you married 
him? 

Woman—I was acquainted with 
him for two years but I never really 
knew him until we were married and 
I asked him for a dollar. 
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What to Collect 
o 

Are you wondering what. to collect 
in Lincolniana? Here’s an example 
of a diversified list which Leonidas 
Westervelt, New York City collector, 
says comprise his outstanding items. 

Oil portrait of Lincoln (4x6), 
seated at a table in a very char- 
acteristic pose. Said to have been 
painted from life, 

Campaign button of Lincoln and 
Hamlin, (miniature tintypes of both 
candidates; shows Lincoln without 
the beard). 

Campaign button of Douglas and 
Johnson, similar to one described 
above; (miniature tintypes of both 
candidates). 

Assistant paymaster’s commission, 
dated April 28, 1862, signed by Lin- 
coln and Stanton. 

Small tray made from tin taken 
from room of Lincoln’s home in 
Springfield, Ill., in 1858, with signed 
affidavit. 

Photograph of Lincoln by Brady, 
from the original negative. (This is 
the photograph Mrs, Lincoln declared 
was the “best picture of the Presi- 
dent”), 

Tintype of Lincoln, contemporary, 
made from the Brady photograph by 
George F. Ayer, of Portland, Me. 
Ayer’s advertising card is on back 
of mount. 

Program of Ford’s Theatre Friday 
evening, April 14, 1865. (Night of 
the assassination). 

The New York Herald, April 16, 
1865, announcing Lincoln’s death. 

The New York Times, April 15, 
1865, containing the first news of 
Lincoln’s assassination. 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper for May 6, 1865, illustrating 
Booth leaping from Lincoln’s box in 
Ford’s Theatre; also, the funeral pro- 
cession in Washington, and the 
funeral services in the White House. 

Celebrated photograph of Lincoln 
without the beard, taken in 1860. 

Fine photograph of Lincoln and his 
family, 

bat Shed 


Another Lincolniana Sidelight 
o 

Our ansouncement in the January 
issue about the special Lincolniana 
and Washingtoniana features of this 
issue brought forth this comment 
from Mrs. E. C. Aldridge of We- 
woka, Oklahoma: 

“My great grandmother Rachel 
Naomi Hanks, was a first cousin of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, mother of 
Abraham Lincoln. Therefore in re- 
cent years I have collected items 
of the Great Emancipator, clippings 
from magazines, and newspapers, 
photographs, etc. 
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My grandmother bore the name of 
Rachel Naomi also. She resembled 
her illustrious kinsman in a remark- 
able degree, her features showing the 
ruggedness that so distinguished him. 
To see her photograph one would at 
once note the similarity. She was 
bdrn near Pleasant Hill, Indiana, Oc- 
tober 8, 1830. Her parents were 
Pryor Griffin and Rachel Naomi 
(Hanks) Griffin. The homestead is 
where the present city of Lafayette, 
Indiana, now stands, There were ten 
children born to the Griffins, Rachel 
Naomi being the youngest child. 

My grandmother was quite proud 
of her connection with the family of 
Hanks, and I too, revere the memory 
of a great and good man.”—Mrs. E. 
C. Aldridge. 

“eer 


Here’s a Newsy 
Hobby 


HERE’S a saying that yesterday’s 

newspaper is about as dead as a 
stiff in the county morgue but still 
one, R. S. Henshaw of Chicago, not 
only makes a hobby of saving old 
newspapers but his livelihood. 

Nearly half a century ago he began 
keeping back numbers of newspapers 
—ten of each edition. He kept all the 
Chicago papers and a good many 
“from out of town. Now he has ware- 
houses full of them, although his 
stock goes back only to 1919. 

Papers are not kept much over 12 
years. After that the storage cost is 
so high, especially when the paper 
begins to crumble. So far as is 
known this is the only unique busi- 
ness on such a large scale in the 
whole U. 8. Customers come from 
all classes of society, and from all 
over. They range from children, seek- 
ing the missing number from which 
to cut a puzzle contest picture, to 
lawyers hunting some detail of an im- 
portant case. 

Prices are surprising, but seem fair 
enough when you figure the highly 
speculative nature of the business. 
For instance if you desired a certain 
paper of 1922 or 1927 the cost might 
be $19.95 and $87.85 respectively— 
nearly $60 for what had originally 
cost 4 cents. An increase of 1,500 
per cent! The price of old papers is 
fixed and independent of demand—1 
cent for each day of life. Take it or 
leave it—it will cost you just one pen- 
ny more tomorrow. 

The papers in Mr. Henshaw’s stock 
go through three stages. First they 
go as newspapers, their life being a 
few hours. Those left over are kept 
and sold as rarities. Finally, what re- 
mains goes on the market as waste, 
at so much a ton. Thus there are 
three standards of value—news, his- 
toriography and weight. 

—Edwin Brooks. 
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ANY are the men who find re- 

spite and pleasure in model mak- 
ing. Tastes in this field are as varied 
as in other forms of leisure. A man 
may, if he likes things Western, con- 
struct models of the prairie schooners 
or other form of overland vehicles 
of the early days, or reproduce the 
myriad structures or vehicles of the 
present, 

* * * 

As an example of the versatility 
in model making we might mention 
the workshop of Leslie Partridge, 
master model maker in London, who 
can supply a model of anything from 
St. Paul’s cathedral to a rabbit hutch. 
On a quarter inch to a foot scale, 
he produces models of power sta- 
tions, gasworks, harbors, factories, 
housing estates and liners, each a 
miracle of detail. 

7 * * 


Armed with knife, scissors, scroll 
saw, and razor blades, two Nebraska 
boys recently completed a miniature 
reproduction of a Lichtenstein castle 
in Wurttenberg Germany, on a scale 
of one-fourth of an inch to a foot. 
More than 2,500 shingles were used 
in making the roof, and the tower, 
which is 24 inches high, as illumi- 
nated by a Christmas tree light. Two 
similar lights are used in illuminating 
the castle proper. The materials were 
cardboard for the body and tower 
of the castle, wood for foundations 
of both the castle and the mountain, 
screen for a foundation upon which 
to put the plaster and four tubes of 
glue. The windows are backed with 
colored crepe paper, representing 
stained glass, and the entire struc- 
ture is painted gray. The miniature 
feudal, castle is of semigothic archi- 
tecture, having both square and 
Gothic windows, 

* * * 

In a western hospital one of the 

patients found that the building of 
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mere, the British ace Roy 
Brown, and the red plane 
with the black iron cross 
which was used by the 
famous “Red Knight” of 
Germany, Baron von 
Richtofen, The model 
maker has been gathering 
data for this collection 
for a number of years and 
the walls-of his workshop 
are hung with plans he 
has drawn for models to 
be completed in the futore. 


x* *¢ * 


The hobby of the late 
mayor, Thomas L. Ray- 
mond, of Newark, N. J., 
was cardboard models of 
the interiors of various 
kinds of churches. Mr. 
Raymond followed his 
hobby for more than forty 
years and at his death 
left some splendid work, 
some of which has been 
on museum exhibition. 

ca * * 


J. Frank Collins, archi- 
teet, writing in an issue 
of Pencil Points of his 
-hobby activities says: 

“About two years be- 
fore business was taken 
for a one-way ride I found 

..that my eyes. would not 
stand so very much read- 
ing in my leisure hours, 
so I began to dabble in 
modeling clay and plastel- 





Courtesy Popular Mechanics 


a model cathedral of matches did 
much to pass away the hours, In fact, 
this patient found the work so absorb- 
ing that he spent about fourteen 
hours a day on the work, using in 
the structure about 20,000 matches, 
glue and cardboard. 
* * * 


Not exactly a model proposition, 
but the building of wren houses 
usually begins to gather enthusiasm 
at this time of the year. One Wis- 
consin man follows this hobby. 
Recently he was pictured with a few 
of his 100 houses, 


* * * 


An eastern boy takes particular 
pride and joy in his collection of war- 
time planes, which at the last count 
numbered about fifty small models. 
When it is finished this collection is 
expected to be the most complete of 
its kind in the world, and will num- 
ber about 400, comprising all the 
types built and used by the warring 
Nations between 1914 and 1918. Those 
which are said to interest: the young 
modeler most are the tiny reproduc- 
tions of the planes used by Col. Eddie 
Rickenbacker, the French ace Guyne- 


ine to divert my thoughts 
from affairs at the office. 
While carrying this on 
at home with a compact outfit that 
could be easily be dunked from sight 
in emergency, my intimates began 
referring .with some scorn to my 
‘mud pies,’ and friends were shown 
the evidence of my guilt on the radio 
dial knobs. 

“Nevertheless, when things came 
to a standstill later, I went into the 
game with more purpose, boldly re- 
moving the scene of action to my 
drafting room and working at the 
hobby in broad daylight. This enabled 
me to be nearby in the event of a 
client’s accidentally blundering in, 
and I could use the blueprinting 
room for casting my designs in 
plaster. There was no one at hand 
to mould from the models or to make 
casts and aside from saving that ex- 
pense I had the .fun of learning a 
new stunt by doing it myself. 

“All this has brought me no fame 
nor fortune, but I have kept my mind 
and hands occupied instead of loafing 
and grouching, and I have satisfied 
to some extent a hankering that has 
been with me since the age of—well, 
‘mud pies.’ ” 
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The goose that laid the golden egg 
is nothing compared to what a col- 
lector of oddities or eggs might think 
of a versatile hen that a Maine read- 
er writes about. It seems that this 
hen, which belongs to one Bill Bar- 
ton of Lubec, specializes in curious 
eggs. Some are pointed. Others are 
cone-shaped. And they are of vari- 
ous sizes and colors. The latest story 
is that the hen has obliged with an 
egg, half white, half brown, with dark 
rings around the middle. 


000 

If you collect old weather proverbs 
here is one that may be new to you. 
It comes from Howard Rhodus of 
Mexico, Missouri. 


“Another seven inch snow here De- 
cember 18th and another the 29th, 
true to the old sign—a snow the 
fourth consecutive time before the 
previous one thaws away (providing) 
the first. one sticks to one side of 
trees, posts, etc.” 


000 

A married man—a single man per- 
haps wouldn’t understand the irony— 
sends another unusual epitaph which 
he has discovered: 


“Sacred to the memory of 
ELISHA PHILBROOK and his wife 
SARAH 


“Beneath these stones do lie, 

Back to Back my wife and I! 

When the last trumpet the air shall 
fill 





If she gets up; I’ll just lie still.” 








Stationery, 
— bare 
piates, greeting 
cards, etc. Be 
an amateur 
journalist — 
publish a paper. 
1 bag will 
aid you in other 





~— Print for 
, Others 
: BIG 
Su PROFITS 
a! Easy rules eent. 
Junior press 
Gold Mirect Onty | 6.90, ob 
Dealers presses $11 up. 
Have fun and make money at same 


time. Sold direct from factory only. 
Send for catalog and all details. 








The KELSEY CO. 
P-3 Meriden, Conn. 


European Address: 
KELSEY, Montreux, Switzerland ap53 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLECTORS’ CLUBS 
SPECIAL RATE FOR COLLECTORS’ CLUB 
(12 MONTHS’ LISTING FOR $6.00.) 





THE MID-WESTERN ANTIQUE 
ASSOCIATION 
FIRST FISCAL YEAR 
Represents the minor arts of China and 
Pottery, Furniture, Glass, Metals, and 
Textiles. Membership is extended to col- 
lectors, dealers, and interior decorators 
of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Missouri. Dues—one dollar 
per year. 012 
E. JOSEPH BUCKLES, President 
E. RICH SPICER, Corres, Secretary 
852 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ARMS 
COLLECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
President—Dr. Roy S. Horton 
315 W. Third St., Santa Ana, Callfornia 


Secretary—E. C. SAYER 
322 South Bright St., Whittier, conn 








Se 


oS, 
An Arabian Proverb 
2) 
“He who knows and knows not that 
he knows is asleep. Awaken him. 


He who knows not and knows that 
he knows not is simple. Teach him. 


He who knows not and knows not 
that he knows not is a fool. Shun 
him. 

He who knows and knows that he 
knows is wise. Follow him to the 
end. 

“ogy 









TIMES SQUARE’S 
LARGEST HOTEL 





“WOOD REFERENCE SET” 

For authentic information about an 
English word one consults Webster's. 
For authentic information about imported 
and fancy domestic woods the Craftsman 
consults the WOOD REFERENCE SET— 
consisting of 50 pieces (1/28” x 2%” x 
5%”) of beautiful natural colored woods, 
neatly labeled with the common name, 
scientific name. (approved by a nationally 
known authority), origin and character 
of figure, Crotches ang Burls are included. 

NO SCHOOL, TEACHER. STUDENT 
or HOMEWORKSHOP should be without 
this Wood Reference Set. 


The Price is Only (Postpaid) $1.25 
WOODCRAFT SUPPLY CO. 
1662 West 74th St. Chicago, IIlinols 


We carry a complete line of fancy lumber 
and veneers for the Homeworkshop. 
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THE TAFT is close to everything interest- 
ing. Theatres, shops and business — all 
New York is within quick reach. 2000 fine 
rooms replete with extra living comforts. 


Single rooms with private 

bath are .,.... $2.50 per day 
Double with private tub 

bath and shower $3.50 
Twin bedded, private tub 

bath and shower $4.00 


HOTEL 


1&8 


7th Avenue at 50th St. 
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The Prodigal Son Returns 


Upper Montclair, N. J.—It’s no use! 
My “resister” is “busted.’’ Any collector 
who has once taken HOBBIES, and then 
tries to get along without it is just as 
handicapped as a canoeist who has lost 
his paddle. Believe me—I’ve tried it for 
several months! My subscription ran out 
last summer, I neglected to renew tell- 
ing myself “Oh well! I don’t get an 
awful lot out of my section of HOBBIES 
anyway (Firearms)! The other day a 
friend loaned me the last issue of HOB- 
BIES. Darn! That issue alone had 
“dope’’ worth more to me than the sub- 
scription price—and I missed it. 
my “Buck” for the next year. Don't let 
me get out of the family again.—O. C. 
Oftedahi. 

































Life Is That Way 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Maybe there are 
men who get more for what they write 
than you do, but you have a way of 
saying it that gets me. Some time you 
make me so mad, I could tear the maga- 
zine in half but if I stay with it long 
enough I eventually see it the way you 
do. I am a Republican, My father was 
born in Pennsylvania and raised in 
Missouri. He tells me he remembers the 
James boys and they weren’t such a bad 
lot. Well, anyway here is two dollars 
for two years to HOBBIES. Gosh! when 
my old girl friend decides to step out 
with others, and I don’t get balled out 
any more, I miss her to beat all, but 
HOBBIES is starting to give her plenty 
of competition.—J. D. M. 


The “Stamp” of Approval 


West Los Angeles, Calif.—I missed the 
January HOBBIES but failed to note that 
I hadn’t remitted for 1935. I can’t do 
without it. I begin at the first article 
and go right through to the last one. 
I enjoy the different departments, as I 
am a general collector, or, I used to be 
until I was run down by an automobile 
nearly three years ago. Of late, I have 
collected nothing but stamps. HOBBIES 
is invaluable to a stamp collector.—B. 
Frank Lewis. 


Polling One Vote 

Lincoln, !I1_—HOBBIES is the only non- 
professional magazine which comes to 
my desk. My hobby interests consist of 
guns and postage stamps, but I read the 
magazine from cover to cover. The 
Publisher’s Page is a gem. Why doesn't 
the Republican Party seek you to head 
the ticket in 1936? You are the type of 
progressive that the party, and the coun- 
try needs. You are to be commended 
for maintaining the subscription price of 
—- at the popular price.—cC. C. 

ryor. 


First Calls for More 

Hartford, Conn.—I find so many inter- 
esting articles in the first copy of HOB- 
BIES received, since I have quite a col- 
lection of my own, consisting of 700 ar- 
ticles, including 60 walking canes, old 
istols, old rifies, Indian relics, ase 
amps and horns, that I want to enter 


my subscription order.—Mora 8B. Fariss. 


HOBBIES 


Doubling Up 


Highland Park, Mich.—Since we started 
to distribute HOBBIES for you we have 
not returned a single copy for credit. 
We now feel that we are ready to have 
our supply increased from fifty to one 
hundred copies beginning with the Janu- 
ary issue.—Nira Book Shop, 


It Won’t Be Long 

Chicago, Ill._—My one gift subscription 
to HOBBIES created such a furor that 
I am sending five more gift subscriptions 
to start with the January number. The 
party to whom I made the original present 
of a subscription is an amateur collector, 
but had never been introduced to HOB- 
BIES. The Mr. told me that the evening 
the magazine came Mrs, C---- looked at it 
curiously, and then was lost to the world 
until late in the night. Mrs, C---- then 
told me that the following night her hus- 
band picked up the magazine and “noth- 
ing more was heard from him _ until 
nearly morning.” As there are millions 
of collectors in this country it seems that 
the subscription list should almost be 
sure to reach a_ million sometime.— 
Charles W. Olsen, M.D. 


“Lightner, Says He 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Although a very new 
subscriber, I want to take this opportu- 
nity of expressing to Mr. Lightner, my 
sincere appreciation of his Publisher’s 
Page. His naive and intimate style, with 
its honesty of purpose showing in every 
word, cannot help but appeal to many 
others too. and surely will do its share of 
good in this old world of ours which 
surely needs it.—C. E. Bostwick. 


Watching for the Postman 
Van Wert, Ohio.—The Publisher’s Page 
is a constant source of good thoughts 
along many lines, and eagerly awaited 
each month.—E, S. Blank. 


More for Less 
Backus, Minn.—I get more pleasure out 


of HOBBIES than magazines I pay t 
times as much for.—W. A. Hill, 


Value Received 

Chicopee Falls, Mass.—Here is my re- 
newal. I think this is the proper way to 
start 1935 by making sure I will not miss 
a single copy of HOBBIES. I am greatly 
interested in the Indian section as Indian 
relics comprise my hobby. have done 
some trading through some HOBBIES’ 
Ads and have always gotten a square 
deal.—Peter F. Bowen. 


A Veteran Collectors’ Thoughts 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Extend my sub- 
scription which expired with the January 
issue, I enjoy HOBBIES very much and 
each issue improves. If you can hold 
your subscription price reasonably down 
you are bound to become the most noted 
publication in the world. Your articles 
follow the real path that has n 
searched for years by the honest collee- 
tor and individual who held the funda- 
mentals of collecting sacred and valued 
the thoughts and education that went 
with each piece collected as of much more 
importance than the thing itself. I have 
been a collector of things old, rare and 
curious for forty-five years. At first I 
could only get the little things which 
pennies would buy when I sold papers 
on the streets. I laugh now to think of 
some of the things that I had the oppor- 
tunity to buy that I turned down. Many 
things that I bought turned out to be 
only passing fancies, but even at that 
they contributed to my store of knowl- 
edge that I now value above all eise in 
the world. Collectors in the past have 
lacked a general tie that bound them to- 
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gether and you are now filling that need. 
In the past we could all get a connection 
with a bunch of advanced collectors in 
some apecial line by subscribing to that 
individual publication but it took too 
much time and money to keep in touch 
with them all. Then, too, the specialists’ 
journal can be dominated by one or two 
individuals which kills interest, but 
HOBBIES has already grown beyond 
that point and will ever be a leader. I 
particularly enjoy the fearless editorials 
on the Publisher’s Page. — V. R. 
Simmons. 


HOBBIES Is the Name 


Islip, N. ¥Y.—Please renew my subscrip- 
tion to the best magazine printed. I 
guess I won’t have to write its name.— 
Otto Nill, 


Pleasure and Profit 


Washington. D. C.—If HOBBIES were 
published every week it would still not 
come often enough. I not only love to 
read it but have also learned just lots.— 
Gertrude Claire Lehman. 


Love at First Sight 


Bethlehem, Pa.—I read a copy of your 
magazine and became very fond of it, 
so I am sending $1 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion.—Joseph F. Kozo, Jr. 


One of Two Things 


Billings, Mont.—Must have HOBBIES 
for another year, or quit collecting.— 
J. H. Graf. 


One Won Him 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Seeing one copy of 
HOBBIES, convinced me that it was the 
may ine for me. Therefore, I would be 
much obliged if you would start my sub- 
scription with the January issue. Yours 
for one of the most interesting maga- 
ae 3 A wag I have laid eyes on.—Edward 

: e. 


Money Talks for Him 


Dayton, Ohio.—I like to read in HOB- 
BI what other people think of the 
magazine, and if I were not too busy 
at the office just at this time, I would 
say a few lines of praise. But here is 
the dollar—that tells it. — Joseph N. 
Sifford. 


His Best Friend Told Him 


Cedar Rapids, la.— HOBBIES is the 
best all around collectors magazine I 
have seen, but unfortunately for me I 
did not know of it, until recently. A good 
friend gave me a copy.—R, M. Schaefer. 


Twelve Installments 


Casper, Wyo.—Well, I received a real 
Xmas present this year from “friend 
wife’’—a year’s subscription to HOBBIES. 
That’s a present on the installment plan 
—12 Christmas days! You have a 
magazine! In fact I like it so much that 
will also say “Thanks to you.”—Virgil 
Yates Russell. 


A Part of Life. 
Evanston, Ill.—My life just won't be 
complete without being able to see HOB- 
BIES each month. Start subscription 


with January or February. — en 
Fleming. 


Out of the Golden West 


Westmore, Mont., Heart Bar, Z Ranch.— 
I would rather go without a dinner than 
to miss an issue of HOBBIES. In fact I 
don’t believe I could run the ranch with- 
out it.—Aaron Thompson. 
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Going South "Eis Winter? 


Collectors will find a warm welcome at the shops listed in this department. If you mention that 
you are a reader of HOBBIES they will make your welcome still warmer. 

















When in ATLANTA, GA. 
Visit the 
Arcade Stamp Co. 


242 Peachtree Arcade 


U. S. and Confederate Stamps 
Write for Price List. fp 








FLORIDA??? 
Visit Philatelic Headquarters 
Breaking up $150,000 Collection 
Serious Want Lists Solicited 
KENNETT & WACKERMAN 
45) 316 Franklin St. 
D 


TAMPA, FLA, fc6 








If you have imagination 











MAKE 1 can QUICKLY help you 

MONEY turn rejection slips into 

WRITING PAY CHECKS. Write for 

FICTION! ) = ace FREE informa- 
ion, 





NATALIE NEWELL 
Coconut Grove, Fila. 
(NOT a school or sales agency) fp 

















COLLECT MINERALS 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
10 Texas Minerals, 1” size..... $1.00 
10 Western Minerals, 1” size.. 1.00 
10 Eastern Minerals, 1” size... 1.00 
All Post Free fp 
AMERICAN MINERAL EXCH. 
212 Pacific Ave. Houston, Texas 




















SOUTHERN DEALERS BID WINTER TOURISTS 
WELCOME IN THIS DEPARTMENT, 


When in the sunny southland this winter stop for a chat. 





Lost Opportunity 


Emmons, Minn.—Here is my renewal, 
and thank the Lord ‘or the write-up on 
Westbrook Pegler, the man who passed 
up opportunity!—John M. Emerson, 


The Best of All 


Newtonville, Mass. — Enclosed is my 
check for two years. I enjoy HOBBIES 
more than any other magazine I take. 
Every page is interesting. — Mrs. Lue 
Stuart Wadsworth. 


More Feminine Approval 
Newton, Mass. — HOBBIES is sure a 


great magazine, cramful of imteresting 
items.—Elinor Babbitt. 


Collects Friends Also 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—I very much enjoy 
seeing HOBBIES each month, I have in- 
creased my collection ang have made in- 
teresting friends through answering the 
Ads.—Mrs, C. Mellor. 


A Triple Order 
Hackensack, N. J.—I enjoyed my first 
copy of HOBBIES very much, and have 
decided to send it for a year to two 


friends and give a subscription to my- 
self.—Ruth C. Reardon. 


belt Dd 


On February 12, 13, 14 the United 
Gas Improvement Company and Af- 
filiated Companies will conduct their 
Fifth Annual Hobby and Handicraft 
Show, Philadelphia. The past at- 
tendance records of the company’s 
hobby affairs show that more than 
1000 employees came to see the ex- 
hibits. 

“EY 

Many historians have neglected to 
chronicle the fact that a young Irish- 
man named John Findlay was the 
companion of Daniel Boone in the 
exploration of Kentucky, says Dr. 
Archibald Henderson, biographer of 
Boone. 








Book Dedications 


a> 


LLECTING book _ dedications 

which was mentioned in a recent 
issue of HOBBIES has elicited some 
additional cnes from other readers 
which we print in the following: 


To My Mother: 

Who let me go North in search of 
youthful adventure and whose confi- 
dence has had much to do with all 
that I have had to write. 


(Harold McCracken in “God’s Froz- 
en Children.’’) 
Dedication: 

These pages are dedicated to my 
wife, Miss Sallie, for the patience 
with which she has borne nine-tenths 
of all the burdens that have justly 
come to us during forty-eight years. 


(Ben Randals in “Revelation 13: 
John’s Prophecy Concerning the Ro- 
man Emperors, Diocletian and His 
Successor, Constantine, the Great.’’) 


To him whose brave and blithe en- 
durance made those who followed him 
forget, in his sunshiny presence, half 
the hardship and the danger. 


(Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer in 
“Tenting on the Plains.”) 

Dedication: 

To the one whose unfailing love 
and tenderness have smoothed the 
pathway of the years; whose un- 
swerving fidelity and loyalty have 
been ample compensation for all the 
privations and carking cares of pov- 
erty; whose clinging hands have twice 





brought back the lingering spirit 
from the confines of another world; 
“for whose love I was glad “To give 
up acres and degrees. To yield the 
grave for thy sake, and exchange my 
near, sweet view of heaven, for earth 
and Thee”’—My Husband. 

(Annie Grace Drake in “Little 
Stories of Everyday Life.”) 


To my Mother, Amanda Reagan 
Smith, a daughter of the Republic of 
Texas, whose father located in Rusk 
county when it was the Indian’s hunt- 
ing ground, this history is reverently 
dedicated by her daughter. 

(Mrs. George Langston in “His- 
tory of Eastland County, Texas.’’) 


To Peter Rabbit in the hope that 
flattery will accomplish what traps 
and guns have failed to do, and that 
the little rasca! will let our plants 
alone from this time on. 

(“Pioneering with Wild Flowers,” 
Aiken.) 


To Our Grandmother Marcia Jane 
Chandler Carpenter who never col- 
lides. 


(“Life’s Minor Collisions” — Fran- 
ces and Gertrude Warner.) 

“Let’s Give Him a Book” 

“He’s Got a Book” 

This book is dedicated to all those 
who, though having one book, some- 
times enjoy another. 

(Cargoes for Crusoes” — Grant 
Overton.) 
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ANSAS CITY, Mo., between trains 

and a talk with J. G, Braeck- 
lein, architect who designed the New- 
berry Library at Chicago. He has 
given many valuable Indian relics to 
the Smithsonian Institution and more 
recently most of his fine Indian ethno- 
logical specimens to the Kansas City 
Library. More about him next month 
in the Indian relic section. 


Wichita, Kan., will make some 
think of wheat, some as an air cen- 
ter, and others basketball. The big 
national championship tournaments of 
this sport are held there. Some stat- 
istician put out the surprising figures 
awhile back showing that basketball 
plays to a larger annual attendance 
than any other sport. 


Amarillo, Texas, capitol of the 
plains, for hundreds of miles as flat 
as a board. Fine climate, except the 
sand storms. Ever see one? They 
are quite spectacular, but equally dis- 
agreeable. I have seen them in Kan- 
sas when they had “lifted”. On the 
ground it was perfectly calm but the 
sun was obscured by an ominous sky 
whirling with tumble weeds, refuse 
and dust. Quite a phenomenon to 
Easterners, They come in the spring, 
mostly, when the east has perfect 
climate. The west has perfect weath- 
er in the fall. Canada has perfect 
summers, too far north for bad 
storms. Central Mexico, where I am 
going has perfect winters. Oh, that 
we were birds, instead 0’ humans! 


El] Paso, Tex., where more Spanish 
is spoken than English. Discard the 
overcoat unless a norther is blowing 
down from the Rockies. Put on light- 
er clothes, cross the Rio Grande, 
change your money into pesos, habla 
Espanol, tome tequila, viva Mexico— 
and go down into it. 

The worst part of Mexico and the 
poorest of her people is along the 
border. Centra! Mexico has high rich 
land, good climate, end more cultured 
people. A hundred thousand Amer- 
icans like it well enough to make 
their homes here. 


Had a wlenanat visit and talk with 
L. W. Hoffecker, well-known coin col- 
lector, who happened to be displaying 
his collection at the biggest depart- 
ment store. Was surprised at the 
crowds viewing it and the interest 











manifested. Mr. Hoffecker’s collec- 
tion consists of 3000 coins and 1000 
pieces of currency, which he gathered 
while traveling thruout the world. 
His gold coin collection is one of the 
most complete I ever saw. He is 
leading a movement to get the gov- 
ernment to give El Paso the old post- 
office building for a museum. 

So many Americans travel in other 
countries who ought to be handed a 
pamphlet entitled “How to Behave 
Abroad.” They do us all a lot of 
harm by taking their whims and man- 
nerisms with them instead of adjust- 
ing themselves to do as Romans do. 
I have seen Americans traveling in 
the remotest sections demand a whim- 
sical breakfast food that people in 
these countries never heard of. Cranks 
who have come into possession of a 
little money will insist on Postum in 
Timbuctoo. I saw a native of South 
America taking home some American 
bacon which his people had never 
eaten. Yet the Norte-Americanos 
will surely demand it in his town of 
Bogota. Remember in going abroad, 
that every American is an advertise- 
ment, good or bad, for the country. 


The paved one ma ‘Satie City is 
due to be finished for the Rotary Con- 
vention this summer. The natives 
little realize what this means to them. 
The city of Montezuma and Cortez 
will be overrun with gringoes spend- 
ing money (that will astonish them. 


Travelers on wise “ the fact that 
it pays to choose new, clean hotels. 
I got a dose of over-sentiment when 
I chose to stop at the Paso del Norte 
at El Paso just because it was the 
leading hotel some years ago. The 
antiquated plumbing at these hotels 
gets as rotten as the service. I bought 
a ticket in the hotel for Carlsbad 
Caverns, and after killing a day wait- 
ing for the bus which is the only 
form of transportation there, they 
allowed it to go on its way while I 
sat around the lobby waiting. The 
clerk then tried to sell me a ticket 
on a town sightseeing bus to kill an- 
other day. When business gets so bad 
that hotels resort to this form of 
trickery to get business it is a pretty 
pass. So I won’t get a story about 
Carlsbad on this trip. The best way 
is to go to Roswell, New Mexico, on 


age 
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yo} the Santa Fe from where you can 


get to the caverns in two hours. You 
save a day and needless expense going 
to El Paso. ....,. 


Chihuahua (Che-wah-wah), Mexico, 
A day spent rambling through the 
streets of this historical town where 
Hidalgo first rang the bells of Mexi- 
can freedom and where Villa, through 
its capture, graduated from bandit 
chief to general. I made several at- 
tempts to contact breeders of Chihua- 
hua (Mexican hairless dogs) without 
avail. The story is told of a gringo 
who came down here thinking he had 
a job which did not materialize. He 
was broke, and in desperation put his 
last fifty cents on a lottery ticket and 
won 50,000 pesos. That should not 
encourage our readers to buy lottery 
tickets because lotteries keep the 
people of this country in poverty. 
Furthermore, I have heard that iden- 
tical story in a dozen towns in 
different parts of Mexico which con- 
vinces me that it is come-on propa- 
ganda for visitors. 


In the temperate zone doctors tell 
us to go in the sun if possible. In 
the tropics the sun is killing to 
humans as well as germs, Stay out 
of the midday sun in any high ‘alti- 
tude where evening brings on a 
quick change to cold. A high ridge 
running all the way down the country 
from 5,000 to 8,000 feet altitude keeps 
Mexican weather ideal the year round. . 
A hundred thousand Americans live 
in various parts of Mexico on account 
of the climate. 


They make here today the identical 
Bristol glass we made in the States 
a hundred years ago, If some faker 
gets hold of that fact our antique 
shops will be flooded with it. 


Changed cars at three o’clock in the 
morning at the little town of Irap- 
uato, central Mexico. The Indians 
were selling fancy homemade baskets 
filled with a peck of luscious straw- 
berries for thirty cents. The baskets 
were worth more than that. 


Guadalajara, second city in size in 
the republic, situated in as beautiful 
a valley as you ever saw. Remnants 
of the aristocratic families of old 
Spain; mocking birds sold in cages 
on the streets; stone age idols sold 
on the sidewalks by Indian women 
who dig them up; curio and antique 
shops filled with unusual things; the 
weekly Sunday afternoon dance at 
the Hotel Imperial where the couples 
promenade in grand march formation 
between dances; gorgeous senoritas; 
highballs twelve cents; beer six cents 
per bottle; ard 3.60 for a dollar. 


Mexico knows nothing about de- 
pressions, They are 90 percent on 
a cash basis, The great majority of 
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the people raise their own food and 
clothing. If they have a little money 
all right, if not all right. The rate of 
exchange, is encouraging tourists. 
When I came down three years ago 
I was the only passenger on a Pull- 
man car. This time the train was 
long and the cars crowded. Some of 
our ignoiant Americans would get 
over their prejudice against Mexicans 
if they would come here more. Guada- 
lajara is a city of 200,000 people. I 
did not see a single negro nor any 
person who looked like they had a 
drop of negro blood. Full blood In- 
dian boys and girls are learning 
trades, learning English, predominat- 
ing in the arts and working their way 
to better stations in life. Unlike our 
pampered Indians who live off the 
government and the tourists they are 
gradually working their way into the 
new freedom. Of course I can see the 
other side. Some of the natives were 
better off under the old regime. The 
Indian needs help but the ruling 
Spanish families took all and gave 
nothing. Why didn’t they help the 
Indian to economic independence in- 
stead of peonizing him? Why didn’t 
they see that he got an elementary 
education? Why didn’t they earn his 
confidence and gratitude? They realize 
now they would have been better off. 
When they were finally ordered to 
Jeave the country they couldn’t take 
much with them. 

Now many of the aristocrats are 
in poverty in other countries while 
the Indian, admittedly often not 
better off, at least has better things 
to look forward to. A middle ground, 
of reason and co-operation, would 
have been better for both. But Bour- 
bonism knows no middle. ground, they 
want it all, Their greed has led to 
their own destruction times untold. 


Guadalajara is famous for its unique 
type of glass. Every glass blower, 
designer and worker in the factory 
I visited was an Indian. The potteries 
at Tlaquepaque I enthusiastically rec- 
ommend. They are making pottery 
that is simply exquisite, its designs 
rich in Toltec and Aztec influence, 
which will compare with any pottery 
in the world. 


Did you ever see a picture of God? 
I bought one, an old Spanish paint- 
ing, done in 1606, in a Guadalajara 
antique shop. Also some fine pieces of 
carved ivory to add to my collection. 

Guadalajara has an important 
French colony. The Montparnasse 
restaurant caters to them. It is the 
best in the city as all of you know 
who have been there. Here’s a 
typical dinner: Chicken soup, broiled 
red-snapper with potatoes, chicken 
with rice, tomato salad, rice pudding 
and coffee. Cost, exactly twenty 
cents. Some will say they know 
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where that much can be had for 
twenty cents in the States now. But 
not at the best places, 


Dr. Crispiriana Aroe has the best 
collection in town. If you ever go 
to the Jalisco Stato Museum ask for 
Antonio, one of the curators. He has 
an antique shop in town. 


On to the west coast the new South- 
ern Pacific, opened a few years ago, 
descends gradually, at first through 
the plains of the plateau, then through 
a wild and broken country called the 
“baraccas,” which at one time must 
have been alive with volcanoes. Doz- 
ens of them are seen with their heads 
blown off. The road is built for a 
couple of miles through the lava 
fields of Mt. Ceboruca which belched 
last in 1873 and the lava flow of that 
eruption comes within a few hundred 
feet of the track. Probably thirty 
tunnels are required to negotiate this 
stretch before the fertile and well 
watered valleys are reached around 
Tepic, one of the richest agricultural 
sections in Mexico. 

As the coastal plain is reached the 
jungles are prolific with tropical life. 
Wild birds of every hue are seen, par- 
rots, parakeets, macaws, cockatoos, 
and numerous others. Mocking birds 
are trapped by the hundreds. 

A species of wild cat, which the 


natives call tigers are caught for _ 


pets. American Consul Derry rec- 
ommends the tejon for pets. They 
are affectionate, intelligent and do- 
cile, and belong to the coon family. 
They breed in captivity and live 
healthily in temperate climates. 


Mazatlan, pacific coast resort town 
and port. Where numerous lizards 
play around your bed room walls— 
and I consider it the best hotel in 
Mexico. The owner is a collector of 
tile which he has utilized in wide 
diversity throughout the edifice. 

It’s a small world. Here I met Mr. 
Mason, Mexican Manager of the 
Palmolive-Peet Co. and Mrs. Mason, 
Chicago girl, who were married by 
my friend Judge Soto Soto in San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 


Mahogany oink me woods are 
used for railroad ties on the west 
coast which is prolific also with the 
beautiful hard, green ironwood. The 
peas, tomatoes and green vegetables 
you are eating now in the central 
states and west coast come from the 
irrigated agrarian farms along the 
Gulf of California given the peons by 
the Mexican government. 

So much for the land of manana 
where I traveled 5,000 miles and 
never saw a single bowl of chili. 
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With Thanks 


We appreciate the thoughtfulness that 
brought these this month— 

An engraving of Christ on a piece of 
Mother of Pearl from B, Ponchaji, Bom- 
bay, India. 


Pictures from Fred Rouleau, Kenne- 
bunk, Maine. These show an elk-horn 
chair, presented to President Lincoln, 
November 26, 1864, by Seth Kinman, the 
California hunter and trapper, with this 
notation at the bottom, “Entered ac- 
—< to Act of Congress by Seth Kin- 
man, in the year 1864, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of _Columbia, 


From R. L. 8. Bickford, Rome, Ga., a 
copy of “Can you Believe,”’ a compilation 
- interesting philatelic facts by Wilfried 

yers, 


From Paul S. Burns, Syracuse, N. Y., 
tokens commemorating the first Central 
3, ia Fs emerenes Convention, October 


From the Robinsons, readers in Braw- 
ley, Calif., a piece of petrified wood for 
a paperweight and several pieces of jas- 

This material is from Imperial Val- 
which the Robinsons say is the most 
—— place for “finds”, they have ever 
foun 


From Elmer c. Keitel, Merrimack 
Wis., we have received a ‘medium sized 
Eastern diamond back rattlesnake skin 
for mounting. We are glad it is the skin 
and not the snake. Some of this species 
grow to ten feet in length, weighing from 
25. to 30 pounds, | 


Cachets, First ‘Days, and First Flights. 
From. Arthur urtz, Trenton, 
a cachet commemorating the 138th anni- 
versary of the battle of Trenton, N. J., 
December 26, 1776. .From Jvraan James 
a cachet commemorating the Bicenten- 
nial anniversary of the birth of Paul Re- 
vere, January 1, 1735-1935. From J. iN. 
Griffith, Indiana, Pa., a cachet commem- 
orating the 150th anniversary of the 
Methodist Church in America. From BE. 
O. Saltmarsh, New Orleans, La., one 
commemorating the Battle of New Or- 
leans, January 8, 1815. 
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FEBRUARY a Month of Comparisons 


Washington 


LTHOUGH it has been said that 

comparisons are often odious, 
they are sometimes inevitable. The 
very fact that the birthdays of the 
two greatest and popular Americans 
occur in February is in itself a con- 
stant reminder of the possibilities of 
such comparisons. As children, of 
course, we have often engaged in 
this sport, and as grown-ups we re- 
turn with perhaps a greater relish. 

George Washington was born at 
Pope’s Creek, Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, on February 22, 1732, the 
son of Lawrence and Mary Ball 
Washington. In 1743, when the boy 
was eleven years of age, his father 
died followed shortly by his heart- 
broken mother. The schooling of this 
orphan was of short duration since 
he attended the schoo! of Mr. Smith 
but a few months. No matter—he 
was an avid reader. He also had his 
share of outdoor sports, and he re- 
velled in running, leaping, and wrest- 
ling. Three years were spent in 
mastering the science or art of sur- 
veying, and the year 1753 saw him 
made the public surveyor of Culpep- 
per County. He had an early bent 
for the military and a complete sense 
of orderliness and was thereafter 
made adjutant general of the militia 
of Virginia with the grade of major. 
The French Wars of 1751 gave him 
his first opportunity of demonstration 
when he set out through the vast and 
unmarked wilderness on a mission for 
his governor. By 1753 his reputation 
had grown, and he was advanced to 
lieutenant colonel. 

In 1759 he married a widow, Mar- 
tha Parke Custis, and commenced a 
union of long-and happy duration. 
When the Colonies determined to 
throw off the yoke of Great Britain 
there was only one man in the land 
to whom they might turn for a mili- 
tary commander—George Washington 
of Virginia, ideally fitted for the 
task. He had served as a delegate 
to both the first and second Conti- 
nental Congresses, and June 17, 1775, 
saw him made commander-in-chief of 
the little straggling but determined 
army. A wealthy man, he did not 
hesitate to cast his lot with what 
looked like an ideal but hopeless 
cause, one that could only lead him 
to a traitor’s reward and the sure Joss 
of position, wealth, possessions, and 
probably his life. With considerable 
regret on December 25, 1783, he left 
his brave little army with which, by 
the aid of a French navy and friend- 
ly European public opinion, he had 
won the final victory. 





and Lincoln 


Tn 1787, he presided over the fed- 
eral convention; and served as the 
nation’s first president from 1789 to 
1797. He loved the quiet of Mount 
Vernon and the freedom from public 
cares, yet, with his high sense of 
duty and loyalty, in 1798, when war 
with France looked imminent, he re- 
turned mexkly to the uniform. He 
died on December 14, 1799, beloved of 
his people—“first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 


—oi— 


Hew closely Abraham Lincoln’s 

life parallelled that of Washington 
will now appear. Lincoln was born 
near Hodgenville, Hardin County, 
Kentucky, on February 12, 1809, the 
son of Thomas and Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln. He was the second child of 
three, while Washington was the 
third child of four. And Lincoln had 
Virginian blood in his veins, for he 
could trace back every one of his 
grandparents to that state. When he 
was nine years, he, too, lost his 
mother. Washington’s father had 
previously been married and by that 
wife had had two children who thus 
became the boy’s half brothers; 
while Lincoln’s father again married, 
this time a widow, who had three 
children of her own and who became 
the boy’s step brother and sisters. 
It is probable that although Washing- 
ton is usually termed an aristocrat 
and Lincoln a democrat, that the lat- 
ter had more formal education than 
Washington, although his was also 
of short duration. 


Washington was Lincoln’s ideal, 
and he read everything about his 
hero on which he could lay his hands. 
They had many things in common. 
Both loved outdoor sports, and from 
him the Hoosier lad may have re- 
ceived his encouragement in his pur- 
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suits of wrestling, running, jumping, 
and fighting. It is also possible that 
the very fact that Washington had 
once been a surveyor may have also 
influenced Lincoln who, in 1833 at 
New Salem, Illinois, became the dep- 
uty surveyor of Sangamon county. 
Washington had seen something of 
Indian fighting, and in 1832 in the 
Black Hawk War, as a captain, Lin- 
coln got his taste. Like Washington, 
Lincoln enjoyed some legislative ex- 
perience, serving in the Illinois legis- 
lature from 1834 to 1841 and in con- 
gress from 1847 to 1849. Only sixty- 
three years and fifteen men stood be- 
tween these two presidents; and both 
vere to lead the nation through long 
and terrible wars, the one to estab- 
lish and the other to preserve the 
Union. Both were emancipators for 
the one freed & nation and the other 
a race. Unlike Washington, Lincoln 
was not given those years of rest and 
retirement which are man’s natural 
reward for on April 14, he was shot 
in Ford’s Theatre, Washington, D. C. 


In spite of these and many other 
things that they shared in common, 
the gulf between them is vast. Al- 
though I have been a student of Lin- 
coln these many years, I confess that 
I cannot understand why his life 
seems to carry a greater appeal than 
that of Washington. Certainly both 
were great men. I can only conclude 
that Lincoln’s greater appeal is to be 
found in the fact that he was closer 
to this generation in both years and 
common experience. 

It is perhaps fortunate for us that 
February brings to the nation the 
birthdays of these, its two great sons, 
both of whom pledged and gave their 
all, and these to the full. And as 
long as the ideals of liberty, truth, 
and justice prevail, the nation will 
continue to pay its respects to these 
men, both of whom bore great names 
for honesty, loved justice, and sought 
to expand freedom. Again and again, 
we shall turn to their words for ad- 
vice and their deeds for example,— 
the one an aristocrat who dared to 
descend to the level of the common 
man and to share with him all of his 
bitter experiences, and the other a 
common man who was raised to the 
heights of military, governmental, 
and literary aristocracy that he 
might lift the burdens of the com- 
mon man. Remembering the words 
of the one we-may remind ourselves 
that “it is for us the living to be con- 
secrated to the unfinished task be- 
fore us...” Tyranny is not dead. 
Slaves still carry heavy burdens. 
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Books Received 


——=1=— 


“The Lincolns in Chicago,” $1. By 
Blaine Brooks Gernon, 64 pages, An- 
carthe Publishers, Suite 2003—111 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 


Here is another good item for Lin- 
colniana collectors. The reason for 
publishing this book is best given in 
the author’s words: 


“The October, 1934, issue of the 
Journal of the Illinois State Histor- 
ical Society, Vol. 27, No. 3, contained 
a paper by the author entitled: ‘Chi- 
cago and Abraham Lincoln,’ a story 
from the early days until 1861. This 
seemed to leave the tale incomplete 
since it omitted the life of Mrs. Lin- 
coln and her two sons who, on Lin- 
coln’s death, moved to Chicago. And 
so it was thought advisable to add 
another chapter, captioned: “Lin- 
coln’s Widow and Children in Chi- 
cago,’ and to publish the whole un- 
der the present title.” 


The book tells about all Lincoln’s 
visits to Chicago substantiated by 
discovered records. Everyone inter- 
ested in Lincolniana should read the 
last chapter of this book, “Lincoln’s 
Widow and Children in Chicago.” A 
sample: 


“On May 24th a tired widow in her 
weeds accompanied by her two sons 
and colored dress-maker-friend, Eliza- 
beth Keckley, stood bewildered in a 
Chicago railroad station. The one 
boy was tall, of twenty-two years, 
who for all of the fact that he had 
been a Captain on Grant’s staff and 
possessed a degree from Harvard 
College, looked young and immature. 
The other was a slight lad of twelve 
years, with a twinkle in his eye and 
a lisp on his tongue, one who had 
been the ‘pet of the White House’ and 
—the apple of his father’s eye. No 
great crowds of people were on hand 
to bid them welcome, and this in spite 
of the fact that Mrs. Lincoln was to 
be the first wife of a President to 
move to Chicago. Newspapers that 
had always gone out of their way to 
give every attention to Lincoln were 
now strangely silent on the arrival of 
his widow. The hen and her brood 
were to be left to themselves. Per- 
haps they preferred it so... . The 
hearby streets were filled with sol- 
diers home from the war, limping 
with their wounds or vainly trying to 
conceal an empty sleeve that flut- 
tered in the early summer’s breeze. 
They, too, mourned the fact that 
Father Abraham was no more. Yet, 
if they had only known, his family 
was quartered close by, a fact that 
seems to have escaped the notice of 
everyone. . .. Save for one sudden 





flare, the newspapers of Chicago de- 
cidedly ignored Mrs. Lincoln’s pres- 
ence. On June 14, 1865 the Chicago 
Journal carried a small item relating 
that she had lately threatened to 
whip Tad for ‘cutting up his copper 
toed shoes’ which Mrs. Lincoln later 
claimed he never had, in denying the 
story. With that bit of venom out 
of its spleen, the Journal joined the 
Tribune in a campaign of silence.” 
* * ® 

Mens, Mirrors and Stars, by G. Ed- 
Pendray, indexed, illustrated, 350 pp. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York. $3.00. 

This is a non-technical book which 
combines the story of astronomy and 
of telescopes. It is written so the 
average reader can understand it, but 
the amateur astronomer will find it 
meaty enough in the revelation of 
the mysteries of today’s giant tele- 
scopes and yesterday’s pre-telescopic 
instruments used by ancent astrono- 
mers and astrologers. The book is 
divided into three parts. The first 
part tells of the visible universe and 
why so much is known about it, the 
progress of astronomy before the in- 
vention of the telescope, how the first 
telescopes came to be made, the vari- 
ous forms and varieties of them, and 
how the camera and spectroscope be- 
gan to be used in conjunction with 
the telescope. The second part deals 
with the telescopes of today and ex- 
plains about light, glass-making, and 
the instruments that help measure 
and interpret “what the telescope 
sees.” The third part tells much of 
the history of telescopes as they were 
introduced to America and of some 
famous American telescope makers 
and the part the amateur telescope 
makers have taken in advancing the 
art. The publishers estimate there 
are more than 5,000 telescopes being 
made by amateurs alone in the 
United States. 

The publication of this book could 
not be more timely, considering the 
newspaper stories of the new 200-inch 
telescope lens’ being made at Corn- 
ing, New York, and the amateur as- 
tronomer at Baltimore who discovered 
a new star (although it was discov- 
ered 9 days before by an amateur in 
England). 

oa & * 

“Book-Auction Records” (A priced 
and annotated quarterly record of 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Dublin Book-Auctions.) Volume 31, 
4 parts. Published by Henry Stev- 
ens Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell 
Street, London, W. C. 1, England. 
30 shillings net per year. 
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Volume 81 covers the period of Oc- 
tober 1933-August 1934. It gives a 
complete, accurate description of 12, 
246 items sold at auction during the 
period. These records, together with 
the several other annual records of 
book auctions from other parts of the 
world, are the dealers’ handbooks, 
their “catalog” of rare books. The 
records give rare book, magazine, 
manuscript and autograph dealers 
“something to go by. They give the 
cash price each item brings and for 
that reason the prices shown are the 
true value (in cash) of the particu- 
lar item sold, during the period cov- 
ered by the records. This is a volume 
which will answer many a question 
of “What is it worth in cash?” It is 
invaluable for appraising the value 
of fine libraries and single items. A 
reference library of these volumes of 
book-auction records covering a pe- 
riod of vears is a fine possession in 
itself, 
* * * 

General Shori-Wave and Public Ad- 
dress Manual by Sydney Bass and 
Herman Cosman, illustrated, 192 pp., 
published by Powertone Electric Com- 
pany, New York City. 


This book was prepared to meet the 
demand for inforrhation about short- 
wave reception, the fundamentals, im- 
provements, aids and constructional 

~data. It contains interesting infor- 

mation for the student of radio, the 
advanced veteran and experimenter, 
besides illustrations of hook-ups, in- 
structions for building receivers, con- 
verters, testing equipment, transmit- 
ters and public address systems. A 
list of the principal short-wave broad- 
cast stations of the world, United 
States Police Radio Stations and pro- 
gram time schedule for some of the 
principal foreign short-wave broad- 
cast stations adds to its value, 


“or 


Questions — Answers 
e 
Q—What is the design of the mo- 
saic found at Ur, the ancient city 
unearthed? 


A—A remarkable work in lapis 
lazuli and pink sandstone found at 
Ur probably dating from 3500 B. C., 
has the stones fastened to a wood 
background with bituminous cement. 
It was thought to be a standard. 


* ¢+ # 


Q—When was gold first used to 
fill teeth? 


A—The filling of teeth with gold 
foil is recorded in the oldest known 
book on dentistry, Artzney Buchlein, 
published anonymously in 1530, in 
which the operation is quoted from 
Mesue (A. D. 857), physician to the 
caliph Haroun al-Raschid. 
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MATCH BOX LABELS 


Hossies is the official organ of THE BLUE MOON CLUB an /nterna- 
tional organization of collectors of this hobby. M. A. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary, Box 732, Young Mn N. Y.; Pres.—W. G. Fountaine; Vice- 

anager Cover Division—John C. Schulz. 
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Blue Moon Club News 


Dea | 


By M. A. RICHARDSON 
Secretary 


OW iet’s all make a few good 

resolutions for making our club 
not only bigger, but better. We can 
do this by sending only labels that 
are clean, whole and desirable, in- 
stead of trying to get rid of torn 
dirty common ones. If each member 
will practice the golden rule it will 
be but a short time until he will be 
mighty proud of his. club. 

New U. S. A. labels .noted this 
month are Alco red and blue on 
white. Knighthood red and blue on 
white. Edelweiss blue and and green 
on white. Aristo orange and black 
on white. 

The Blue Moon Special adlets are 
proving a big help to many collectors 
of match box labels all over the world. 

An old label used by William 
Gates, Frankfort, N. Y., for a brand 
called Approved Blue Matches passed 
through the hands of your secretary 
this month. These matches were 
made and used in 1861 and the label 
still had portions of the U. S. match 
revenue stamp attached. 

Another old label made by Diamond 
Match Company for Richardsons Tel- 








MATCH BOX LABELS 
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COLLECT MATCH COVERS—100 all 
different. 25c. Write for bargains.—The 
Match Cover Exchange, P. O. Box 177, 
Waterbury, Conn. f1001 


MATCH COVERS WANTED from the 
following States: Alabama, Arizona, Ark- 
ansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and New Mexico. Must have 2 of 
each kind and must be clean. Will pay 
5c a pair for them up to 20 pairs. Send 
them to—Joseph Buynak, 410 March St., 

















Shillington, Pa. ap4003 
WANTED 
I will pay cash for old U. 8S. match 


box labels made between the years of 
1835 and 1910. Look over your attic boxes 
and trunks for some of these old ones. 
Send them on for my inspection and 
offer. d36x 


M. A. RICHARDSON 
Box 732, Ticonderoga, New York, U. S. A. 


egraph matches was sent to the writ- 
er for inspection. Colors black on 


salmon. 
“CE” 
World Match Monopoly Looms 
os 


A merger of the Swedish Match 
Company, and the famed Interna- 
tional Match Company into a virtual 
world monopoly may result from ne- 
gotiations now under ways in New 
York City according to an article 
which appeared recently in the news- 


paper Nya Saglight Allenhanda, 
Stockholm. 
“CE 
Sweden Wins 
oO 


Contract for the supply of matches 
to the state monopoly of Peru has 
been awarded to the Swedish Match 
Company over bids submitted by both 
Chile and Japan. Although the Jap- 
anese bid was lower it was found on 
examination of the product they did 
not have the required resistance to 
moisture that the Swedish matches 
had. 

The Chile firm bid was rejected 
because the firm could not supply 
enough for the demand of Peru. Last 
year the average box of matches that 
one buys in the states for a penny 
was sold there for ten cents, this year 
however the price has been lowered 
to five cents a box. Sweden has the 
contract to supply them with matches 
for two years only, after which it is 
believed the Peru government will 
have a match factory of their own. 








All-Pets Magazine 


Another Lightner Success 
HOBBIES’ Twin Brother 


Send 10c for a sample copy of 
this new colorful magazine contain- 
ing departments devoted to the va- 
rious pets of all kinds — birds, 
parrots, cats, dogs, monkeys, rab- 
bits, fancy yard fowl, aquarium, 
white mice, guinea pigs, amatcur 
zoos and every kind of pet stock. 
Same size as HOBBIES 


A great magazine for 
home, school and library. 
i $1.00 PER ANNUM 
LIGHTNER PUB, CORP. 
2810 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 106) 
you have bestowed upon me by your 
proposal, and hope I may be ever 
worthy and able to claim a place in 
your friendship. 

It is truly painful to me to be the 
cause of the least unpleasant feeling 
to you, but to bestow my hand upon 
one whom I cannot love with all the 
fervor of my heart would be a step 
that would certainly result in conse- 
quences most disastrous to our mu- 
tual happiness, and besides be a piece 
of injustice too cruel for me to prac- 
tice on any gentleman. 

I sincerely trust that you may yet 
select one who can give you all the 
affection of a noble heart and make 
you vastly more happy than I could. 

May the Omnipotent ever guide 
your destiny, casting the sunshine of 
happiness and prosperity around your 
pathway, and eventually place you in 
that elysium from whence departs 
not true felicity, is the earnest prayer 
of 
Your. true friend, 

Anna. 

“GE 


Back in ’32 
o 
Sheffield, Newton County, Georgia 
November the 18th, 1832 


Mr. Simeon Oliver: 

Sir: It is understood here that it is 
probable that the legislature for the 
speedy completion of the land and 
gold lotteries of Cherokee County 
will appoint an additional set of 
commissioners to aid in that business. 
I therefore, as I am somewhat ac- 
quainted with the Elbert members 
and being particularly so with you, 
recommend for your consideration 
Maj. Jas. A. Cooper of Newton Coun- 
ty as being every way calculated to 
fill that appointment with honour to 
himself and the Country. He is a 
thorough going Republican and I can 
safely say that he merits any ap- 
pointment that his friends or the 
party may conclude in their wisdom 
to confer on him. For the accuracy 
and correctness of what I state to 
you, I refer you to the Newton repre- 
sentation. We are well. 

Yours respectfully, 
Jas. O. Clark. 


N. B. Maj. Cooper will hand you 
this, be so good as to introduce him 
to those of your colleagues from E]- 
bert. Any lines will be received from 
you with pleasure. J. O. Clark. 


(This was sent by hand with the 
following address on back:) 


Mr. Simeon Oliver 
Milledgville 
Georgia. 

Politeness of Maj. Cooper. 
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(Cash must accompany order. 


SWAPPERS’ PAGE 


FOR THE EXCHANGE OF COLLECTORS’ MATERIAL 


Anyone reported offering for sale any article advertised under this heading will henceforth be refused the use of the 
department, Our readers will confer a favor on us by reporting any instances of bad faith. 


ADS MUST STATE WHAT IS WANTED IN EXCHANGE, AND WHAT IS OFFERED IN EXCHANGE. 
2 CENTS PER WORD for one time; or 3 times for the price of two insertions; or 12 times for the price of six insertions. 
No checking copies furnished on this service.) 








WANTED—Anything in foreign stamps, 
mixtures, job lots, accumulations, etc. 
Can offer excellent foreign, sets, etc., in 
exchange.—Geo. Hyde, 923 Douglas, Sioux 
City, lowa. £315 





INDIAN ARROWHEADS, stonework, 
other genuine Indian pieces wanted in 
exchange for commercial printing. — 
—s. rw, Morton, Minn. Estab- 
lished 1 my967 





ONYX — Petrified Wood and Abaloni 
Shells to exchange for Indian artifacts.— 
Johnston, 615 S. El Molino, Pasadena, 
Calif. jly12001 


WANTED — Fountain pens and sex 
books. Will give Malayan stamps in ex- 
change. Enquirers please enclose return 

postage.—Teo Beng Ee,:. (A.P.8S. 42-G), 
Jahudi Road, Penang, Straits Settlements. 
mh 








TRADE—Set of 11 volumes Progressive 
Ref. Library, value $50. Set 6 volumes 
Commercial Law Library, 22 volumes on 
a Leadership, value $18. 1 Acc’ts 

Hand Book, value $7.60 for mint or Canc, 
U. 8. or foreign. —B. C. Kline, 616 Erie 
Trust, Erie, F Pa. £368 


DIME NOVELS Exchanged — I have 
over 3,000 to gwen. C.. —_— 152h W. 
12th St., Brooklyn, N, Y pje35 








SWAP — Wanted, genuine rat terrier 
pup, also Shetland pony. What do you 
want? Plenty to trade, — Kinsel, 2101 
Washington Ave:, Altoona, Pa. mh383 





ZEPPELIN COVERS for old gold, 
Leika, Graflex photographic equipment, 
Commemorative stamps, modern crystal- 
ware, laboratory equipment, large lots 
electrical, sporting goods. — Sherman 
Corbett, Meriden, Conn, mh305 





EXCHANGE your duplicates, If not 
too common, will allow honest exchange 
in good better class a. — James 
Shrimpton, Wadena, Saskatchewan (Mem- 
ber ber Canadian P Philatelic Society.) mh384 


~ AMERICAN N TUBERCULOSIS SEALS, 
1931. One sheet given for every three un- 
used 3c stamps you send (U. S., Canadian 
or English). — Sidney Neely, Box 1208, 
High Point, N. C. mh325 








40 INDIAN PENNIES, 10 % dimes, 1 
Colonial Coin, 1798, S. Copper Cent, 
20 mixed U. S. Coins, and rare Sioux War 
Clubs. Trade for best offer in U 3 
Half Dollars, etc.—Otto Nill, Islip, ¥ pf 
e 





WILL GIVE 2 good foreign for each 
precancel or tax stamp sent. — Vernon 
Stamp Exchange, Vernon, Texas, £343 





WANTED—U. S. silver dollars, 1793- 
1920, in fine to uncirculated condition, 
all commemorative precancels, old U. S. 
stamps, also mint U. S. We have all 
types of Indian relics for’ advanced or 
beginner collectors, also foreign, precan- 
cels and U. S. stamps.-—-Nu Way Stamp 
Company, 125 West Center St., Marion, 
Ohio. £3401 





ABALONI! SHELLS and onyx for In- 





dian artifacts. — Johnston, 615 S. 
Molino, Pasadena, Calif. je605 
TRADE — 19th Century collection 


stamps, appronsmais 5,000 varieties 
cataloging about $1,500.00, mounted in 
three Scott’s International Loose Leaf 
Albums, for 120 bass piano accordion.— 
R, J. Bickel, Keokuk, Iowa. ap315 


WILL TRADE U. 8S. or foreign stamps 
for any denominations or amounts un- 
used U. S. stamps.—Virgil Smith, 601 
South Seventh, Ponca City, Okla. 812621 


%_ 
~~ 


1 WILL GIVE 10 different stamps for 
each Bicentennial or Commemorative 
Precancel sent me. Address—The Combs 
Studio, Evansville, Wis. £304 





PHILATELIC WEST WANTED. Will 
trade covers, 25c value, for each one 
sent. Also want books or magazines on 
tropical fish.—Elmer Nelson, 610 F St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. mh345 


OLD COINS; matchbox labels; cld 
gun; old Colt’s revolver and holster; key 
tag outfit; radio supplies; camera; dedi- 
cation, naval, airmail covers; permits; 
postmarks; flashlight bulbs; many others; 
for Precancels; mint Commemoratives: 
etc. and others I can use.—L. H. Chap- 
man, 112 Eagle, Utica, N. Y. mh3001 


WILL GIVE collection of flintlocks and 
other old guns for collection of medals 
of all countries. — T. H. Na gee 864 
Bronx Park, So., New York, N. Y. mh3p 


SWAP—Watches, 7 to 21 jewel recondi- 
tioned, for ers offer. Send for descri 
tive list. —H., 
Coral Gables, Cmorida. nl 


WILL GIVE fine stamps of Luxemburg 
or U. 8S. coins for coins of Luxemburg.— 
ies 864 Bronx Park, So., New “— 

° f ep 

















EXCHANGE WANTED with all coun- 
tries, basis Scott or Yvert. I give Latvia, 
Estonia, Russia, ete. Send first and 
settle immediately.—S. Munics, 15, Helenes 
jela, Liepaja, Latvija. £6001 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, relics and 
curios, for fine old United States stamps. 
—Ernest Ritter, 356 East 9th St., Erie, 
Pa. 012411 


OLD CHESS and poultry book, Trade 
for stamps, coins. Wanted, Civil War 
Patriotic covers.—A. Atlas Leve, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. (Only Real Stamp Shop in 
Syracuse.) mh305 











WILL TRADE thirty different Cali- 
fornia or Washington postmarks, 2x4, for 
ten foreign stamps, catalog 3c or more, 
or fifteen U. S. Commemoratives.—Jack 
Angers 217 32nd Avenue, San a 

ali 


EXCHANGE—I have some fine ivory 
carvings to exchange; also have coins, 
buttons and curios. Want used Mary- 
lands, Wisconsin and all National Park 
stamps. Write.—John Clary, 3816 West 
Scott St., Milwaukee, Wis. £133 





Anderson, 3701 8. Tole oe 
12621 


MINT COILS, 3c #489, 10c #497, superb 
centering, to exchange for other U. 8., 
mint or used.—Seeiling, Vancouver, Wash. 





WI EXCHANGE one book, lish 
Questions of Yellowstone Park " tor 
Ranch Romances magazines, or what 
have you? 3c stamp for reply.—Frank J. 
Falbaum, Cameron, Mont. 912661 





HAVE 8x10 VIEW CAMERA, almost 
new, to trade for 1930 Graf Zeppelin set 
of blocks of 4, un . or what have 
you?—F. E. Schwab, Box 1, Port Wash- 
ington, Ohio. mh306 





EXCHANGE original cartoons by well 
known cartoonists for other cartoon ori- 
ginals.—George T. Maxwell, 3 'N N. W. 
6th §St., Miami, mh12021 


ABOUT 100 RARE U. S.: and: foreign 
stamps. No arms, Indian relics wanted. 
Make offer.—Norbert Horn, 1907 Lori 
Place, Bronx, N. Y. 








HARDING FIRST DAY MARION, OHIO 
covers, dated Sept. 1, 1923, now scarce, 
Scott's catalog value $1. in exchange for 
fair value mint or used U. S. Pos 
or Precancel Commemoratives. Send 
stamp for return of your lot, if below 
fair exchange. — The Stamp _—, 
Marion, Ohio. 





EXCHANGE DESIREO—Bureau prints; 
a coil pairs. “ey oe . 8. mint for 
Bureaus, are catalog Leon 
Gordon, 1613 N "é “Bt. Ghetevean, a 





GIVE STAMPS for magazines, Request 
want list.—L. Gauvreau, 479 Laurier Ave. 
W., Ottawa, Canada. 1308 





HAVE COVERS, mugs, books, curt 
autographs, foreign newspapers. Wan 
weapons, stamps, Oriental pipes.—Shutter, 
4735 Rorer, Philadelphia, Pa. 1343 





INDIAN RELICS, guns, coins wanted 
in exchange for books, gem stones, fossils, 
war relics, curios, very old Satsuma vase, 
Indian pottery, etc. Send stamp for lists, 
or send your list, — Allen Brown, 5430 
Hutchinson, Chicago, Ill, jly12261 





SAVAGE NRA 1919 rifle with six power 
scope, all in perfect condition, to trade 
for best offer stamp collection.—Joel S. 
Fisher, 7 Davenport, Somerville, a 





AN UNUSUAL OFFER for swappers! 
A complete personal character analysis 
of your handwriting in exchange for min- 
erals. crystals, semi-precious stones, odd 
articles, curios, novelties, glass, Indian 
relics, etc., to any value of not ‘ver $1.50. 
Send full page ink specimen of writing 
to be analyzed together with any ques- 
tions regarding talents, etc., to— Graph- 
ologist, Wilbur F. Hull, Lock Box 176. 
Stevens Point, Wis. £108 





Please note the new rates for this 
department which become effective 
with the March issue. (2 cents per 
word for one time; or 3 times for the 
price of two insertions; or 12 times 
for the price of six insertions.) 


WILL TRADE 15 Newfoundland, or 30 
Canada, or 15 Indian Native States, or 
25 Jugoslavia, or 25 Wurtemberg, or 50 
Poland and Central Lithuania, for any 
mint block of 2c or 3c United States 
Commemoratives. or five singles, or all 
six lots for any five blocks.—Albert — 
100 Maple St., Windsor, Ontario. oi 


MOUNTED DEER HEADS, birds, deer 
and buffalo horns, unusual glass bottles, 
stereoscope views. framed game pictures, 
fishing tackle, celluloid buttons, rare old 
guns, antique articles, for old U. 8S. coins, 
gun and sportsmen’s books, old Colt’s and 
Remington guns.—G. Vanderpool, R. 3, 
Box 334, Watsonville, Calif. 1154 


FIFTY DIFFERENT perfect mint for- 
eign stamps given for each 1932 Washing- 
ton quarter. Postage extra.—E. Puskas, 
3067 W. 116th, Cleveland, Ohio. £102 


OLD U. 8S. CENTS and all kinds of 
stamps South American and_ foreign, 
used and unused singles and blocks, for 
Indian relics or a rifle-—Harry Tripod, 
23264 Columbia, Dearborn, Mich. £103 
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15 CALIFORNIA Precancelled Com- 
memoratives, Parks, etc., for 15 varieties 
mint blocks.—Dutton Efker, 609 Citron, 
Anaheim, Calif. 812201 








HOBBIES 


PLAYING CARDS—Will exchange du- 
plicate fancy back jokers from playing 
cards.—Faith E. Nichols, 212 West Emer- 
son Street, Melrose, Mass. 012021 








SEND ME ANYTHING you don’t want. 
I will exchange it for something you do 
want. Collections, U. S. current, job lots, 
precance] cellections, Buro prints, airmail 
covers, or what have you? I want stamps 
only. Very little that I can not supply 
and I assure you of a fair deal. Write— 
W. P. Betts, Elsie, Mich. mh3201 





WANTED — United States, unused 
blocks preferred, in exchange for foreign. 
—Roberts, 636 High St., Newark, N. J. 





SWAP—$165.00 Oliver typewriter with 
26-inch carriage; $385.00 Singer shoe half- 
soling machine; tenor banjo: Maelzel 
metronome; Jennie Wren all electric 
table radio; Kentucky rifle; 1630 English 
Bible; some good Florida lots, Want 
Corona typewriter; 22 Colt automatic; 
stamp covers; ffintlocks; etc.—St. John, 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 1369 





U. S. FINANCE REPORT, 1849; Report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1870, 
1871, 1879, 1882, 1883, 1894; Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 1897, 1932; 
Banker’s Almanac, 1876; for best offer of 
old coins.—W. C. Sanders, 73 Whitney 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. £309 





NICKEL THREE CENTS, 16 for silver 
dollar.—W. C. Sanders, 73 Whitney Ave.. 
New Haven, Conn. 1323 





SWAP #462 AND #453 MINT pairs for 
other U. S, — Faulkner Stamp Co., 41 
Holyoke St., Malden, Mass. mh343 





WANT HAWAIIAN stamps, envelopes 
and revenues, on or off cover, used and 
unused. Will give fine stamps from large 
general collection. Many rarities. Even 
exehange, basis Scott’s catalog.—H. R. 
Grogg. 37 W. Pike, Pontiac, Mich. 14001 





CALIFORNIA PRECANCELLED, 
Parks,, Mothers, Commemoratives, for 
Prencalled Commemoratives, U. S. Rev- 
enues, Mint Commemoratives. — Dutton 
Efker, 509 S. Citron, Anaheim, aaa 

8 





WILL TRADE sea shells, sea animals 
and stamps for minerals, fossils, or what? 
—M. Whitman, 1410 Central Ave., Wild- 
wood, N. J. 01208 


FIRST DAY COVERS exchanged. I 
have 600 to swap.—H. Y. Goldstein, 913 
Saratoga Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. £343 





WANTED SCRIPT. Will trade Wiscon- 
sin, City and Community Depression 
Script, for same from other States. What 
have you? What do you want? Write 
me, Write me or send sets.—Fred W. 





Harris, 716 Orton Court, Madison, Wis. 
ap4001 
WANT INDIAN’ RELICS, beadwork, 


ooins, bills, guns, old books, Have relics, 
pottery, books, cacheted covers, guns, 
violin, saxaphone.—Paul Summers, Sag- 
erton, Texas, 1344 





SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY CENTURY 
Magazine and Almanach Gotha to 
trade for prints or stamps. Scribner's 
Monthly from November, 1870 (No. 1, Vol. 
1, October, 1881; Century Magazine from 
November, 1881 to October, 1897; Alman- 
ach De Gotha from 1896 to 1915.—Wendell 
O. Yount, Fort Leavenworth, er 





BOTTLES, Glassware, China antiques 
wanted for rare cactus and succulents 
from all over the world, also have some 
purple desert bottles to swap—what have 
ou?—McCabe Cactus Farm, Rt. 3, San 
iego, Calif. ap12402 





BICENTENNIAL AND OTHER PRE. 
cancels for your Bureau Prints. — Louis 
Staub, 4217 16th Ave., Brooklyn. mh1287 





HAVE OIL PAINTINGS, Want old 
coins.—John Haynes, Doe Run, Mo, mh302 





FOR 300 UNITED STATES POSTAGE, 
airs, specials, dues, revenues, not over 
five any kind, good copies only, no cur- 
rent %. 1, 2 or 3c, will send, prepaid, 
1,000 fine varieties from entire world. 
Will accept precancels from cities under 
60,000. Commonest current, perforated in- 


itials, straight edged, dirty cancels or 
damaged will be returned for replace- 
ment. Send ood stamps, get g 

stamps. Send postage.—Fred Luther 


Cc 
Kline, Kline Bidg., Kent, Ohio. 





TWO CENT PIECES, 15 for silver dol- 
lar.—W. C. Sanders, "3 Whitney Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 1323 





STAMPS—Colonials, foreign, U. S. $1, 
$2 and $5 issues, to trade for current 
U. S. and Canadian Commemoratives and 
scarcer values in any quantity but in 
good condition. Also general exchange. 
Send 3c stamp for information. — A. 
Mathieu, 4406 Augusta Blvd., ane 





EXCHANGE YOUR duplicate stamps, 
cataloguing 4c and over. Details for 3c 
postage.—Elma Stamp Exchange, Elma, 
Erie Co., New York. S.P.A. 6985. jly12651 





BURO CLEARING HOUSE—Send self- 
addressed stamped envelope, ‘oe dupli- 
cates and want list. I will exchange 
duplicates for wants, yours with others, 
on even catalogue basis, returning same 
catalogue value, less ten percent. Don’t 
expect all high values for low Commemo- 
ratives appreciated. — C, McCracken, 
3809 Harriet Ave., Minneapolis, —, 





BRITISH CONSULAR _ SERVICE 
Stamps, 4 different values, to 10 shillings, 
for every 6 Bicentennial or Commemora- 
tive precancels sent me.—Archibald Sabin 
Parker, 236 Brackett St., Portland, Maine. 
mh12261 





HAVE LARGE collection of stamps, 
coins, bills and magazines. Will trade for 
airmail stamps or matchbox _ labels. 


Prompt reply.—Al. Pearson, 732 Fell St., 
y6001 


San Francisco, Calif. m 


SEND 5 DIFFERENT U. S. colonies. 
I’ll return 10 different foreign stamps. 
Return postage appreciated.—Dick Shaw, 
266 Lookout Ave., Hackensack, N. J. £152 





LABELS — Whiskey, beer, gin, etc. 
Duplicates _exchanged.—Lawrence Smith, 
Orpheum Pharmacy, Wichita, Kan. f102 





MODERN BOWS AND ARROWS. Want 
guns, revolvers, steel vice, guitar, fishing 
tackle, records, books, carpenters’ tools, 
binoculars, microscope, or? —- Royal G. 
Brandon, Greenway, Ark. ap3s3 





TRADE—Old music, Whitney continu- 
ous current volt meter, Starrett Co. large 
micrometer, Brown and Sharpe 8%-inch 
protractor, Keffle and Esser beam com- 
pass, paper cutter, one hundred foot steel 
chain, for fine U. S. or foreign stamps.— 
R. C. Davis, 402 Caldwell Ave., Paris, 
Tennessee. ap3001 





1 WILL EXCHANGE fine 80c wine for 
100 good mixture Precancels, or fine 7%c 
wine for fine mint 4c Parks, plate block 6. 
—William Knostman, E3812 6th Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. £103 





Please note the new rates for this 
department which become effective 
with the March issue. (2 cents per 
word for one time; or 8 times for the 
price of two insertions; or 12 times 
for the price of six insertions.) 
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300 DUNCOMBE FREEWHEELING 
automobile clutches for 1929-30-31-33 
Fords. Replaces present clutch, Thou- 
sands in use, Clutch formerly sold for 
$20.00. Will trade at $2.00 value. Weight 
about 7 pounds. Want stamps, minerals, 
firearms, pistols, Indian relics, Navajo 
rugs, cameras, old prints, horns, what- 
not curios. Send description. All corre- 
spondence answered.—Cordry, 1317 East 
61 St., Kansas City, Mo. ap302i 


WORLD’S FAIR PHOTOS, 1933 and 
1934, in exchange for minerals, curios, 
novelties, relics, etc. These are original 
hotos, 3% x 4%, and include most build- 
ngs, villages and points of interest. State 
which you are interested in, sending your 
articles for exchange to — Photographer, 
Wilbur F. Hull, Lock Box 176, Stevens 
Point, Wis, 1105 


A POSTAL VIEW CARD will bring you 
16 different Canadian stamps.—J. Rey- 
nolds, Deloro, Ont., Canada. ap323 


TRADE ARROWS FROM MANY 
states, mortar and pestle, beaded mocca- 
sins, hammerstones, celts, small spades, 
Indian relic cut, drills, pottery, axes, 
ArmsAillo basket, broad axe, typewriter, 
mirror izaking formula, smoking tobacco, 
postoffice guide, dynamite caps, han 
sewing machine, odd walking cane, old 
meerschaum pipe, back numbers Hobbies, 
deer horns, old cartridges, P. I. Beetle 
nut box, battery radio. muzzle loader 
shotgun, double barrel. Want Army pis- 
tols, rifles and bayonets, any war or coun- 
try or antique pistols. — Henry Carter, 
Mayfield, Ky. £108 


SWAP — Rifles, shotguns, pistol, type- 
writer, marine engine, automobile fender, 
Want hand rifling machine, gunsmith’s 
lathe, Weaver telescope sight. — Harry 
Kent, Gallipolis, Ohio. ap344 


WANTED—United States for cancella- 
tions. Scott’s Numbers 33, 44, 73, 94, 114, 
136, 145, 147, 156, 182, 183. 184, 207. Also 
want plate numbers, singles and blocks 
of 4, either mint or used, for any items 
I can use, Will give double catalogue 
value in good grade general foreign. 
Your selection of stamps.—J. Maxfield, 
231 Palmer Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. ap3421 


FOR EACH 100 COMMEMORATIVES, 
150 Precancels or 28c in unused Com- 
memoratives (no damaged nor foreign) 
you send me, I will send you one of the 
following: 1. Newspaper dated December 
31, 1799, containing George Washington’s 
death and funeral notices; 2. Block of 
four Confederate postage stamps (re- 
prints); 3. Four different Confe‘erate re- 
prints: 4. A $4 U, S. Revenue stamp and 
two different Confederate reprints; 5. A 
1935 catalogue of rare U. S. coins.—H. O. 
Douglas, Philex, Box 50, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. £1001 


HAVE 10,000 DIFFERENT movie stills 
from plays between the years 1920-33. 
Will trade them cheaply in whole or in 
parts for magazines, scientific or popular. 
—H. Weissman, 161 West 21st St., New 
York. ap3p 


WILL SWAP 1893 WORLD’S FAIR 
sets of special admission tickets (eleven 
different and genuine tickets in a_ set) 
for good used O. S. or mint U. 8S. Com- 
memoratives.—Railway Stamp Co., 
116, Ravinia, Ill. 





























SWAP—100 mixed or 50 all different for 
any five National Park stamps. — Ernie 
Phillips, 702 Oakpark Lane, Monrovia, 
Calif. £102 





CAMERA — Size A116, folding type, 
Eastman Kodak, good condition; $16 
when new. Swap for Indian head cents, 
etc. Write — Tom Huge, 5509 Clemens, 
St. Louis, Mo. £103 





CARTRIDGES — 328 different polished 
and mounted on six panels, twelve by 
twenty-four inches; also twelve gauge 
pump. Trade for large jigsaw or over- 
under twelve gauge. What have you?— 
John D. Ninemire, Pontiac, Ill. ap307 





SWAP — Old 1878 war rifle, complete 
crystal set, photographs of Morro Castle 


shipwreck, three-foot war bomb and 
many magazines, for old U. S. silver 
coins.—Otto Nill, Islip, N. Y. £103 
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MIND TRAINING soa 00 used 
stamps.— Cosmopolitan,” habad, In- 
dia. ap1263 





“OLD AND RARE BOOKS”’—A booklet 
listing 250 books wanted at $20.90 to 
$3,500.00 each. Will exchange for two old 
U. S. % cents or 50c silver before 1920.— 
L. W. Dudgeon, Cane Valley, Ky. mbhp 





TRADE COLLECTION of 55 different 
foreign co‘ns, value $5.50, for an accumu- 
lation or collection of U. S. stamps, Can 
use any amount of Commemoratives re- 
gardiess of duplicates. Also trade U. S. 
stamps for Canada stamps, Scott basis. 
—George Novak, 4424 W. Fulton St., 
Chicago, Il. 0712863 





SWAP — Automatic knitting machine, 
knits socks, new cost $78.00; 8,000 3x5 
cards, $100 value; new auto accessories. 
Want Hammond typewriter and offers.— 
J. Cherry, 406 E. Philadelphia Ave., 
Detroit. Mich. mh306 





TRADEMARKS; Colophons or Printer’s 
marks; “Brand” "marks; Column Head- 
ings. win swap same — | White, 
17 Fernwood Rd., Summit, N. J. my152 





STAMPS EXCHANGE WANTED with 
collectors, medium and_ small. para g 
basis.—Walter Ritt, 3, ere. . 
Vienna, Austria. £12201 





EXCHANGE—U. S. Postage, Revenues, 
Narcotics, Airmails, Foreign and covers, 
for Odd Cancels, printed names and ad- 
dresses on U. S. Revenues, Transfers and 
double prints.—H, A. Washburn, » 
Waldron, Ind. my 12291 


WILL EXCHANGE good foreign for 
1930 pre Cat., also Precancels, cueapt 
New York and Chicago.—John Connoll 
Box 43, Norfolk, Mass. 1304 








SWAP — California gold tokens: $%, 
$% and $1.00 sizes for stamps; coins for 
stamps or stamps for coins. —Zimm Stamp 

Coin Co., Box 1484, Salt Lake, poe 

m 





1,000 MIXED U. S. or foreign for — 
0 Commemorative Precancels or 

u prints Corona portable "types 

. S. or Bureau print lec- 

tion. Have Florida and Southern States 

Precancels to trade for Hawaii and West- 

tern States Precancels; also swap Bureaus 

for ee —Van, Box 324, Lakeland, 

Florida. £3001 





POLISHED ROCKS, minerals, old 
books, coins. pottery. old square coffee 
grinders, battery radios, stamps, Indian 
relics, curios, knives, daggers, beadwork 
and baskets to trade. Will trade one pol- 
ished gemstone for one 1932 commemora- 
tive quarter, or will trade one _ solid 
beaded Indian necklace, 25 stamps, one 
arrowhead. for one 1932 commemorative 
quarter.—Marskall Brothers Curio Store, 
Northbranch, Kansas. ap3611 





TRADE ARROWS, spears, drills, bird- 
points, pottery, chemical set, pool table, 
bobcat rugs. mounted birds, kodaks, 
bayonets, swords, old books, 45 single 
action Colt. Want guns, old coins, Currier 

Ives, woodworking tools. — H. L. 
Talburt, Calico Rock, Ark. fp 





FLOWER SEEDS, many varieties. Will 
swap for stamps. — John Steve, Dollar 
Bay, Mich. ap362 





MATCH BOX LABEL COLLECTORS! 
I will give 3 labels for each U. S. airmail 
cover sent me. 5 labels for each foreign 
one. Your choice of labels. Airmail stamps 
preferred, — Carl Davenport, Monrovia, 
California, £153 


HOBBIES 


HIGH CATALOGUE value stamps. 
Covers, minerals, fossils, Indian relics, 
coins, to trade for curios, weapons, relics, 
stamps. What have > Font My stamps cata- 
logue 25c to $200.00 by Scott and no re- 
prints.—Lemley Curio Store, Northbranch, 
Kansas. my12612 





UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 
stamps, also stampless covers, to ex- 
change for your miscellaneous lots pre- 
cancels and accumulations. Send along 
a trial lot.—Henry Perlish, 110 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. 812081 





MALLARDS, WILD GEESE, gladioll, 
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WILL TRADE better grade cg for 
U. S. and rm el “<< “3 an 4 kind.— 
John D. Graham Devils a] 
North Dakota. 


WANTED—1793, 1802 half cents, U. 
Revenues, match’ and medicine, ean 
cards. Will give in exchange _ coins, 
stamps and postal cards.—Leon G, Young, 
Box 533, Lake Wales, Fila. mh306 








PRECANCELS — Send 20 Bicentennial, 
Commemorative or Park Precancels, or 
206 mixed Precancels (no New York or 
Chicago), and receive $1.00 he value 
good foreign stamps. — Belser, 983 
Kensington Ave., Pinfield. "N. J. | £806 





dahlia bulbs, polished an plants, for 
lusterware, ished and gem stones, gem 
points, cameos, rocks for pillars.—Daw- 
son, Franksville, Wis. je12061 





INDIAN STATES Stamps given for 
your current mints.—Beerindra Kumar & 
Co., Saharanpur, U. P. (India). my36 





BEER LABEL COLLECTORS. I have 
a large stock of 3.2 beer labels to ex- 
change. Some of the hard-to-get ones 
are still on hand. If you don’t collect 
beer labels, why not start now? Informa- 
tion free, — Schlader, 208 N. Central, 
Chicago, Ill. mh348 


EXCHANGE FOR EQUAL FACE. good 
mint, 10c Lindbergh airmail or %c Bicen- 
tennials for commemoratives, imperfo- 
rates, or what have you.—Styer, 1118 
Hampden, Reading, Penna. 








WANTED — Old bottles, glass and 
chinaware, Currier prints, etc., for U. 8. 
and foreign stamps.—H. A. Washburn, 
M.D., Waldron, Ind, aul2411 





U. 8. STAMPS WANTED—Collections, 
accumulations, odd lots (pre-1926 post- 
age, pre-1890 covers). Fine U. S. in ex- 
change, or what do you want?—Vernon 
Baker, Elyria, Ohio, my1248 


~ 





SEND ME ALL of your duplicate play- 
ing cards and I will return the same 
number received. Only one of each 
wanted, Will appreciate hearing from 
anyone having cards to exchange.—M. 
Ganey, Gillespie, Ill. 





THIRTY INDIAN HEAD CENTS for 
silver dollar.—Arthur O. Bredeson, Thief 
River Falls, Minn. ap352 





EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATE 
catalog 3c and more. oe ae _—- Cand 
exchange given. — . Browne, 
Ferriday, La. fp 





TRADE—Twenty-one jeweled Hamilton 
railroad watch, size eighteen. Want dia- 
mond ring. Also Duber Hamden watch 
for what?—Donald Noonan, North Pierce 
St., Galion, Ohio. £152 





TRADE — Have assorted magazines, 
books, stamps, cactus and yucca plants, 
bayonet, Spanish dictionary, etc, Want 
camera, stamps, books, guns, anything.— 
Charles Dingus, French, N. M. £152 





WILL TRADE First Day covers for un- 
circulated Indian or Lincoln cents and 
half cents.—Henry Evanson, 421 Wash- 
ington St., Dedham, Mass. ap324 





HAVE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, July, 
1928, to date (3 missing); Fortune, Sep- 
tember, 1930, to October, 1932, inclusive; 
Elbert ‘Hubbard’s Little Journeys; world’s 
greatest masterpieces, Want Confederate 
covers and land grants.—George Cummins, 
717 Rentschler Building, Hamilton, ar 





EXCHANGE YOUR U. S. Commemo- 
rative duplicates for good foreign.—Dr. 
.. B. Browne, Ferriday, La, fp 





OVER 4500 PRECANCELS, high and 
low values. old and new, commemora- 
tives, specials, handlings, coils, etc., for 
best offer U. S. mint.—Maurice Mueller, 

mar, Mo. £152 


Please note the new rates for this 
department which become effective 
with the March issue. (2 cents per 
word for one time; or 3 times for the 
price of two insertions; or 12 times 
for the price of six insertions.) 


EXCHANGE — Will trade good grade 
foreign stamps, at rate of two to one 
catalogue value, for United States I can 
use. United States exchanged even basis. 
Your selection.—J. Maxfield, 231 Palmer 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. f3p 


STAMPS—Colonials, foreigns, U. 8. $1, 
$2 and $5 issues, to trade for current 
U. 8. and Canadian Commemoratives and 
scarcer values in quantity and in 
condition. — The Swappers Club, bo 
Augusta Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 412012 








CLEAR TITLE—20 acres finest Missouri 
Ozark fruit land, Trade for —— collec- 


tion U. S. 19th century stam oO. 
Griner, S.P.A. 7342, 920 Oak st. Kansas 
City, Mo. mh345 





LARGE, HAND tenga double ae | 
steel trap, more than 100 years old 

exchange for Volume , Asbury Journal, 
Life of Simon Kenton or Collin’s History 
of Kentucky. — L. W. dgeon, Cane 
Valley, Ky. mhp 





MORRO CASTLE shipwreck souvenir 
photographs. Swap two views for eve if 
Washington quarter sent. — Otto Ni 
Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 





WILL EXCHANGE Scott’s 1935 United 
States catalogue for $3.50 retail value in 
fine mint U. S. Commemoratives or Air- 
mails, my choice. Use Stanley Gibbon’s 
price list as exchange list.— Harold J. 
Bush, 92 Quitman St., Newark, *. 2 





WANT PRINTING PRESS, snare drum 
and U. S. coins. Have old Army rifle, 
crystal set and 6-cell flashlight. — Otto 
Nill, Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 1152 





MORRO CASTLE shipwreck and Good- 
year blimp photographs. Will trade two 
views for Washington 1934 Bs any 
quantity.—Otto Nill, Islip, » a £192 


YACHT AMERICA, Lith. of Brown and 
Severin, 142 Fult@p St., New York. Dedi- 
cated to the comfhodore and members of 
the New York Yacht Club in 1851. Will 
swap for blue Wildflower, Westward-Ho 
or Flowerband.—J. Chandler, 2434 Long- 
fellow Ave., Detroit, Mich. fp 


MAGAZINES — Back numbers of an 
science-fiction magazine wanted, I will 
give in trade 3 of my magazines for each 
one of yours. My stock carries the follow- 
ing magazines for your choice: “The 
Shadow, “Argosy.” ‘“All-Shory,” ‘“Ad- 
venture,”’ “Dime Detective,” “Fiction De- 
tective.” ‘‘Ballyhoo,” ‘‘Reader’s Digest.’’ 
and ‘Motion Picture. "—-H. Weissman, 161 
West 21st St., New York. ap3p 


TWO BOUND VOLUMES HARPER'S 
Magazine, 1876-1878; Munsey, Jr., bound; 
other reading matter to swap for reading 
material; books on Indians; —_ settlers 
preferred. All matter conside D. 
Hardin, Burlington, N. C. £133 


WILL EXCHANGE U. S. Precancels, 
both general and commemorative issues. 
Best of references offered, — L. Hague, 
Box 284, Newark, Ohio. £102 


U. S. POSTAGE AND REVENUE; 
also early covers, most anything in Scott’s 
up to $50.00 each: also old guns to ex- 
change for rare Indian relics and Fer 
coins for my collection. No lists. 
outlines, description and price in first 
letter. — Cooperider, 424 Mass. Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. ap349 
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WILL EXCHANGE—Fourteen volumes, 
set of LaSalle Extension University Law 
Course, 1911 edition, for the dollar values 
of Columbian and Trans- eee song is- 
sues. Will trade medica] books, old sheet 
music and curios for unused blocks of 
U. 8S. Commemoratives and blocks of 
U. 8. Imperforates. Have playing card 
stamps to trade also. Please write.—H. R. 
Zinda, 603 N. 2nd 8t., Stevens Point, we. 
Pp 


No. 33 REMINGTON RIFLE (never 
shot), to trade for accumulation of Pre- 
cancels. No junk. — Walt Black, 7647 
Washington, nsas City, Mo. £304 


SEND ME $1.00 catalog value in Air- 
mails and receive 60 goes foreign stamps 
in exchange. Supply limited.—Epstein, 68 
Hast 12th Street, New York City. 1305 











WILL TRADE one old almanac for 
one large copper cent.—F. F. Plack, Jr., 
1908% State St., Harrisburg, Pa. £352 





WILL EXCHANGE — National 000; 
grap phics, complete by years, $60.00 
ker 10 gauge double-barrel shot 
in superb condition; Patriotic and 
Flight C.A.M. covers; for U. 
used Commemcrative stamps, 
Larson, Box 75, Racine, Wis. 





WANTED—Swords, daggers, old pistols, 
Geographics 1912 and older. Have Ency- 
clopedias, magazines, weapons, land, cot- 
tages, Geographics. Big list. — Goulding, 
Eustis, Florida. 12621 


WILL GIVE world-wide list of 77 stamp 
traders for 30 different stamps.—Gaybells, 
10600 Thrush, Cleveland, Ohio mh363 








SEND 20 DIFFERENT COMMEMORA- 
tives, or 20 different U. S. Postage issued 
before 1922, or 8 different Park stamps, 
or 26 different Precancels, 4c and over, 
no Chicago or New York. (No S. E., torn 
or perforated initials wanted.) — 
10 precanceled Dues or Fond Lac 
Christmas seals.—H, Whinfield, 114 Fifth 
St., Fond du Lac, Wis. £3001 





HAVE TO TRADE — New American 
made field glasses, violin, mandolin, cor- 
net, cameras, swords, prints, books, por- 
table victrola, books, etc. Want old U. 8. 
coins, stamps, autographs, relics, etc, 
What is your offer.—J. Settel, 24 Crosby 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. £308 


U. &. CENTS for Commemorative halt 
dollars.—Arthur O, Bredeson, Thief River 
Falls, Minn. 1352 


HAVE HOBBIES from first number to 
May, 1933, 35 pounds U. S. mixture, first 
flight covers, postmarks, Indian head 
cents, McGuffey readers, Americana. 
Want old dime novels, McGuffey readers, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, National Geogra- 

hics before 1910, anything on early 

ebraska, Currier & Ives prints. — W. 
Johnson, 1721 P St., Lincoln, Nebr. fp 


SWAP — Your family coat-of-arms in 
colors for any genuine gems, luminous 
mineral, pitchblende uranium, jewelry, 
watches, microscopes, or what? Half 
million family arms on file of all nationali- 
ties. — International Heraldic Library. 3 
Walnut St., Rochester, N, Y £173 


FEW SHOPWORN COPIES “Rapid 
Popular Piano Method.’ One copy ex- 
change for one used volume radio, elec- 
tricity, magic, journalism, photography, 
coin books.—Oberlies, Jr., 420 N. St. Joe 
Ave., Hastings, Nebr. £103 


EXCHANGE—Rare Mother’s Day pre- 
First Day cover (California town), for 
set mint block Washington Bicentennials, 
—Buzin, 1126 North Gage, Los Angeles, 
Calif. f122 


TWENTY FOSSILS FROM “Green 
River Bridge Battlefield,” for quarter be- 
fore 1900 or books of any kind.—Floyd 
Dudgeon, Coburg, Ky. ap304 


~ woop — Samples of many kinds for 
Indian relics, or what?—E, E. Willard, 
Independence, Mo. f15 


DOUBLE-BARREL PARKER, Trade 
for 1908 Army model Springfield.—S. L. 
Palmer, 3926 Adams St., Kansas City, 
Kansas. £152 


























HOBBIES 


. BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS from all 
2 abo of the world. Brilliant and rare 
inds, perfect, named, not mounted, very 
large stock. Will exchange for World 
stamps. Satisfaction guaranteed. Use 
cash prices for exe ng.—Geo. Mac- 
Bean, 6568 Balsam S8t., aks 
8 





600 NAME and address stickers for 2 
different blocks mint 8c Commemoratives. 
—Fred H. Kenney, Route 2, Eugene, 
Oregon. Jep 





WILL SWAP—Varieties of iron ore and 
Lake Superior standstone formations for 
o. 8. coins or anything you as Corre- 

— welcomed. — Blomiley, 
1S. Mansfield 8t., eueeed, * Mich. £305 





TRADE — $2.00 books for cay ne 
readers, antiques, magazines, coins, = 
stamps, furniture book, vases. 

Patrick, Peoria, Ohio. “ny12001 





20 FOSSILS SENT in exchange for any 
good fiction book sent me, or 26c silver 
before 1920. — L. . Dudgeon, Cane 
Valley, Ky. mhp 





WILL TRADE First Day and Cacheted 
covers for all kinds celluloid buttons. 
Also want G.A.R. and American Legion 
badges, medals, etc. — W. F. Housman, 
Steelton, Pa, mh364 





MINERALS—I have a large collection 
of nice minerals to swap. For each nice 
cabinet size mineral correctly labeled 
with location you send me I will send 
you two nice specimens from another 
locality. If you have unclassified minerals 
ser.d specimen and I will classify.—L. 
Carlton He Herring, 628 Putnam St., Or iando, 
Florida. mh3001 


FINE ONYX SPECIMENS and Abaloni 
shells for Indian artifacts.—Johnston, 615 
S. El Molino, Pasadena, Calif, my505 








WILL GIVE portable phonograph with 
records; $15 sun lamp; (R.C.A.) Radiola 
« battery set; for any fair amount of 

A.E.F. World War covers or 19th century 
U. S. War covers, or what?—Safarid. 7147 
Manse St., Forest Hills, Long Island, 
New York. mh308 





MATCHBOX LABELS—Duplicates, any 
quantity wanted, in exchange for other 
labels, coins, books, tokens, medals. Write 
or send labels, stating what you want.— 

W. Leicey, 739 Turner Ave., Drexel 
Hill, Pa. 1305 


WILL TRADE WU. S., foreign, pre- 
cancels, covers (first issue). Zeppelin 
blocks, for U. S8S.—R. C vidson, 6291 
Blackstone, Chicago, Il. n12601 


WILL GIVE 200 fine Precancels for 25 
used 4c-10c Parks, or for 10 precanceled 
Parks, or for 10 3c, 6c, 7c precanceled 
Bicentennials. — Jos. Johnson, Box 
Providence, R. I, 


FOR EACH USED SET of Park 
stamps sent me I give 40 to 75 different 
Latin American stamps, depending on 
condition of stamps sent me. No straight 
edged, damaged or smeared stamps want- 
ed. Good trade for U. 8S. Commemoratives, 
State wants when sending.—H, L. Lewis, 
O’R * 21, Havana, Cuba. ap3001 














POWDER HORNS, minerals. curios 
wanted. Have foreign coins, shells, min- 
erals, Geographics. Art and Archaeology 
magazines.—Dick Bruns, Cazenovia, ef 





MULTIGRAPH, ADDING MACHINE, 
Cash drawer, to swap for best offer cash 
or U. S. unused stamps.—C. B. Dibble. 
Sidney Center, N. Y. £152 





Please note the new rates for this 
department which become effective 
with the March issue. (2 cents per 
word for one time; or $ times for the 
price of two insertions; or 12 times 
for the price of six insertions.) 


February, 1935 


WILL SWAP guns, cameras, books, 
rints, curios and relics, for U. 8. and 
Pucunnialed stamps I can use, No junk 
wanted. Send stamp for list.—Dale D. 
Dorgeloh, 211 Davidson Bldg., Des Moines, 
Iowa. £133 





100 DIFFERENT Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey postmarks exchanged 
for 50 good used U. S, Commemoratives, 
—Robert Keating, Jr., 260 Clinton Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. ap305 


HAVE TO TRADE—Underwood type- 
writer, new field glasses, cameras, books, 
musical instruments, etc. Want labora, 
tory microscope, old U. S. coins, prints, 
autographs, etc, What have you? — J. 
Settel, 24 Crosby Ave., Brooklyn, ef 
apssé 


WILL GIVE two foreign for each pre- 
cancel sent.—Sidney Neely, 110 Brentley 
Circle, High Point, N. C, ap323 


AIR BAGGAGE LABELS wanted to 
exchange. Send your want and duplicate 
list. — Henry Wittber, 2516 New Haven 
Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind, £152 


HUNDREDS OF STAMP MAGAZINES: 
Scott’s, Gossip. Mekeel’s. etc., from 1927 
Great for clubs. Will swap at rate of 
one per ic U. S. Commemorative, plus 
postage, or 150 for 1934 Scott’s Catalog.— 
Cc. Knorr, Reservoir Road, Lynn, a. 

















WANTED — State revenue stamps, no 
duplicates. Will exchange South Carolina 
revenues. — C, M. Furman, Prosperity, 
South Carolina. ap343 


SWAP—Art corners, books, postcards, 
stamps, etc. ——— for good stamps.— 
Walter Taylor, 903 W. 65th, Los Angeles, 
California, ap304 


FIRST DAY COVERS, F.A.M. and 
C.A.M. covers to exchange for commemo- 
rative stamps, catalogue value for cata- 
logue value. — Howard M. Weaver, 
Waynesboro, : Pa, ja12231 


SWAP 25 U. S. STAMPS and post- 
marks for 10:Indian Head Pennies.—Roy 
West, Rt. No. 2, Shubuta, Miss. f101 


WILL SEND 100 MIXED for every 10 
parks or. other. .commemoratives sent me. 
—Clarence Christianson, 1620 Cummings 
Ave., Superior, Wisconsin. f151 


SEND ME 100 UNITED STATES Com- 
memoratives, or 200 United States gen- 
eral issues (no %c to 3c) or 306. foreign 
(no Germany, Austria, Hungary, or 
France) and I will send a first class col- 
lection of 100 different stamps of Poland. 
Damaged stamps not accepted.—George 
Hyde, 923 Douglas, Sioux City, Iowa. sont 

ap: 


SEND -POSTPAID a fifty-cent ex- 
change value in any of the following: 
coins, stamps, Indian relics, sea curios or 
pictures of fighting ships and I will send 
post-paid and of equal value a_ hand 
turned and polished native wood bowl 
with cover.—Malcolm Alexander, a 
Creek, N. Y ap300 


























I REPRODUCE specimens of 
all kinds of collection. mate- 
ria] in black or color drawings. 


Commercial art work of all 
kinds. 
FRANK KING. JR. 
FERGUSON, IOWA 





THE LINCOLNS IN CHICAGO 
By BLAINE BROOKS GERNON 

The sto of Lincoln’s visits to and 
relations with the city from 1832 to 1863; 
the residence of Mrs. Lincoln there from 
1865 to 1876; Tad’s school days in Chicago 
and his newspaper; Robert’s rise to fame 
and greatness. jap 
Sixty-eight pages hard cover, One Dollar 

Edition iimited.) 
PE oe PUBLISHERS 

Sulte 2003, 111.W. Washington St., Chicago 
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To Stimulate Interest in Collecting 


_ The Greater New York 
__ Hobby-Collectors’ Show 


Will be held at the 


PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL 
The Week of 


APRIL 15, 1935 
6 DAYS 























SPACE: $40.00, including complete booth equipment, chairs, 
tables and sign. No extra charge whatever of any kind. 












Exhibition of all Collection Material 













: including 
Antiques Paintings Old Prints 

Postage Stamps Curios Ship Models 

Indian Relics Miniatures Documents 
Firearms Coins and Paper Fine Arts 

Shells Money Furniture 

Rocks and Minerals Autographs Circus & Theatrical 
Laces and Fabrics Rare Books Ivories 









Featuring Early American Historical Material 













Details may be had by writing for floor plat and brochure. 





ac LIGHTNER, Managing Director / 
2810 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Tllingis 
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REAL BARGAINS 


FRACTIONAL CURRENCY 


Complete Set of the different denominations of Fractional Currency, 3c, 5c, 10c, 15c, 25c and 50c 
notes. The set of six notes in fine condition at only 


The same collection in brand new crisp condition at 


CONFEDERATE CURRENCY 


A collection of 50c, $1.00, $2.00, $5.00, $10.00, $20.00, $50.00 and $100.00 notes. All in fine condi- 
tion. The set of eight notes 


TRADE DOLLARS. 


1873 Uncirculated, $2.50 1877 Uncirculated, $2.00 1880 Proof, 
1874 2.50 1878 2.00 1881 

1875 el 2.50 1879 Proof, 3.25 1882 ” 
1876 " 2.00 1883” 


PROOF SETS 


1875 $7.50 1885 $6.75 
1876 7.50 1888 6.75 
1878 21.50 1889 6.75 
1879 7.50 1890 5.50 
1880 7.50 1891 5.50 
1881 7.50 1892 5.50 
1882 7.50 1893 5.50 
1883 7.50 1894 5.75 
1884 6.50 1895 7.50 


JACKSON CENTS 


COLLECTION of fifteen all different varieties. Some quite scarce and all in very good to fine 
condition. The set ; 


BRYAN SILVER DOLLARS 


1896. These pieces were issued during Bryan’s first campaign in 1896 when Free Silver was his 
battle cry. The coins contain just twice the amount of silver as the ordinary dollar and were 
issued by Bryan’s opponents to illustrate the large size that it would have been necessary to 
make our ordinary dollars in order to meet Bryan’s 16 to 1 coinage idea. Perfect condition, 
very scare and interesting. Price, each 





NUMISDAT I SledLs 


Mehl Building Fort Worth, Texas 
Dept. H 


oa Established over 30 years 
Largest Rare Coin Establishment in America 
Capital, $250,000.00 Resources, $500,000.00 
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